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PKEFACE. 



This work is designed to supply a condensed Manual of Scripture 
History for the junior classes in Schools, and for Family Use. 
It presents the whole subject in one volume, containing the 
Histories of the Old and New Testaments, with a brief, but 
fairly complete, account of the connecting period. 

To simplify the plan, and to suit the comprehension of the 
young, the book is confined, for the most part, to a narrative of 
leading facts, avoiding critical discussion on the one hand, and 
theological exposition on the other. The Notes, which have 
been added very sparingly, on points which could scarcely be 
left unexplained, are intended chiefly for the teacher. Other 
matters, which the teacher may desire to introduce at his 
discretion, will be found in the " Student's Manuals of Old 
Testament" and "of New Testament History," the order of 
which is here generally followed. 

As the book is meant to be used tuithf and not at all in place 
of, the Bible, many of those exquisite stories, which are only 
spoiled by the attempt to repeat them in other words, are 
merely referred to, leaving the details to be read in Scripture 
itself; and thus space has been gained to make the general 
narrative more complete. 

The "Received Chronology" is adopted throughout. No 
other complete system is yet established ; and partial attempts 
at correction would have involved discussions quite out of igloA^ 
here. This will explain some differenceB in. t\ift ^\a^ ^evjL^ot 
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contemporary events in the " Ancient History " of this series. 
Down to the destruction of the kingdom of Israel in b.c. 721, 
the dates both of Sacred and Secular History still require adjust- 
ment; and, meanwhile, each system of chronology affords a 
valuable aid for the order of the events. 

The " Contents " are drawn up in such a manner as to form a 
Chronological Table ; and they will also suggest Questions for 
the teacher. Tables of the Weights, Measures, and Money men- 
tioned in the Bible are given at the end of the Book. 
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CHAPrEE I. 
Fbom the CsBi'noK to the Delcqe.— B.C. 4001-2348. 
" Id the beginning God created the heayena and the earth." Thus, 
at the Tery commencenieiit of the Bible, we are taagbt that the 
voild has not always been in eiiBtence. but thst it ^ss made out of 
DOtbiug b}^ an Almighty God, The heaven wliich God treated is 
that which we see, or which can be seen ; the earth \a ttve ^\iAi& on 
which we lire. IVhaferer wonders Boience rov; ie:^«&\ m V^w^rai 
or earth, the simple ttath reaaioB thftt God ckaMl \\i£m «\\. 
8m. BcmoT, HiBT. -& 
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The sacred writer next describes the order in which the various 
portions of the universe were made. The earth, after its creation, was 
for a long time in a formless and empty state — " without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep." The steps by 
which the heavens and the earth, one after the other, rose out of 
this chaos, are arranged in periods called days. The following are 
the works assigned to each day when the Spirit of God moved upon 
the fiwse of the waters : 

On the First Day was created Light (Gen. i. 1-5). 

On the Second Day — the Firmament or Sky (6-8). 

On the Third Day — Dry Jand, herbs and trees, and separation of 

the earth from the sea (9-13). 
On the Fourth Day— Sun, Moon, and Stars (14-19). 
On the Fifth Day— Fishes and Birds (20-23). 
On the Sixth Day — ^Animals and Man (24-31). 
On the Seventh Day God rested £rom Uis work, and blessed and 

sanctified it as a Sabbath or day of rest (Gen. ii. 2-3). 

After the earth had been prepared and adorned for his dwelling 
place, after sky and earth and ocean had been peopled with living 
creatures for his use, man was formed of the dust of the grouud, 
and God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and Man be- 
cume a living soul (Gen. ii. 7). He differed from all other creatures 
in that he was made in the image and after the likeness of God 
— in other words, in that he possessed an intellectual and spiritual 
nature. God gave him dominion over all created things, and to 
him, and to the animals, the plants were assigned for food. The 
name Adam, bestowed upon the first man by the Almighty, had 
reference apparently to the ground {Adamah) out of which he was 
formed ; and in the meaning of the word there is contained the idea 
of redness of colour. 

The Lord Grod placed the man whom he had made in a garden 
in the region of Eden. This spot was probably somewhere among 
the highlands of the modem Armenia, south of the Caucasus. It 
was watered by four rivers, — Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and the 
Euphrates. The first two are unknown ; the third was no doubt 
the Tigris. The only task given to Adam was to dress and keep 
this garden. Of the fruit of every tree therein he might freely eat, 
witli the exception of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Of that God said " Thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." Surrounded as he was 
by Jiving creatures, man was yet alone. God brought them all 
before him that he might name them, which shows that he was 
eadowed at his creation with the power of language \ W\. loi KAa.m 
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no help meet for him was fotmd. Then the Lord God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon him ; and while he slept, he took one of his 
ribs, of which he formed a woman, and brought her unto him. And 
when Adam awoke and saw her, he said, ** This is now bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh : she shall be called Woman, because 
she was taken out of Man " (Gen. ii. 23). This was long afterwards 
used by our Lord as a reason for the law of marriage, which is plainly 
implied in the fact that one woman was created for one man. ** There- 
fore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife, and they shall be one flesh " (Matt. xix. 5). 

It is important to notice that the two ordinances of the Sabbath 
and of Marriage were instituted by God *^in the time of man's 
innocence." 

Eden was not merely the blissful abode of our first parents, it was 
also the scene of their temptation and of their fall. Wbea Adam 
was first placed there, and commanded not to eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, a restraint was laid upon his appetite 
and upon his self-will. While he was shown by this prohibition 
that he was to live under a law, he was at the same time left free 
either to obey or to break it. Adam and Eve had not long been in 
Eden before a serpent — a creature well known as the type of the 
chief of the fallen angels — came to the woman, and inquired whether 
God had really told them not to eat of every tree of the garden. 
And when the woman replied that it was so, he invited her to eat 
of the forbidden fruit; assuring her that they would not really 
die ; that God had forbidden them to touch the tree of knowledge 
because he knew that as soon as they did so, they would be ^* as 
gods, knowing good and evil." Whereupon the woman, seeing that 
" the tree was good for food, and pleasant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise," believed his words, and "took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat." Thus they fell into the threefold 
sin of sensuality, pleasure, and ambition ,* " the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life " (1 John ii. 16). The 
same threefold appeal of the tempter to the infirmities of our nature 
may be traced also in the temptation of Christ, the second Adam, 
who was ** in all points likewise tempted, but without sin " (Heb. 
iv. 15). Immediately the eyes of them both were opened ; they 
perceived that they were naked, and made themselves aprons of 
fig-leaves. Soon afterwards they heard the voice of the Lord God, 
and hid themselves from his presence among the trees of the garden. 
But the Lord called Adam, and said. Where art thou? Adam 
replied, ** I heard thy voice, and I was a£rtt\d,\)ec».wfifc\^%i^Tia5Kfi^\ 
and I bid myaeW How oouldst thou kiiO^» «a\flL ^'ekViOi^^ ^^a»^ 
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thou wast naked unless thou hadst eaten of the tree of which 
I commanded thee not to eat ? Then the man cast the blame upon 
the woman, and the woman upon the serpent, and God proceeded to 
award a righteous sentence to each. 

i. A curse was pronounced upon the serpent. ** Upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. And 
I will put eamity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel" (Gen. iii. 14-15). 

ii. A curse was pronounced upon the woman. In sorrow and in 
multiplied suffering she was to give birth to her children. And as 
the cause of his fall, henceforward she was to be subject to her 
husband. At first she was his equal (iii. 16). 

iii. A curse was pronounced upon the man, and upon the ground 
also on his account. He was doomed to a life of toil ; the earth 
was to bring forth thorns and thistles, and in the sweat of his face 
was he to eat bread till he returned to the ground (iii. 18-19). 

They had also incurred by their disobedience another penalty, 
which was to be paid at a later period. " Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return." They were, however, sent forth at once 
from the garden of Eden, lest they should eat of the tree of life and 
live for ever. Cherubim, armed with a flaming sword, were stationed 
at the entrance to prevent them from returning to taste its fruit. It 
is most probable that the " coats of skins," with which the Lord God 
clothed our first parents, were the skins of animals slain in sacrifice. 
Thus early was man taught by the use of sacrifice that " without 
shedding of blood there is no remission" of sin (Heb. ix. 22). 

The curse upon the serpent, and the promise to the woman that 
her seed should bruise his head, pointed cleajly to a Bedeemer, who 
should be bom of a woman, and who, after suffering from the 
malignity of the Serpent — after his heel had been bruised— should 
destroy the works and the power of the DeviL Here we have the 
firti propliecy of the Messiah. Henceforth the woman lived in the 
expectation of the promised seed, which should make her the mother 
of a truly living race ; and, to signify this hope, Adam gave her the 
name of Eve {Chavah, that is living). Thua already life began to 
spring from death (Gen. iii. 20). 

After their banishment from Eden, Eve bore her first-bom son, 
and named him Cain (that is, gotten or acquired\ saying, " I have 
gotten a man from the Lord." Her second son was named Abel 
(that is, breathy transitoriness). **Abel was a keeper (or feeder) 
of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground." In course of time 
y^ came to paaa that they offered sacrifices unto the Lord : Cain 
i^roaght of the fruit of the ground ; Abel \)to\ig\i^ ol ^iiife ^x^JO^^i^ 
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of his flock and 6f the fat thereof. But the two offerings were 
not presented in the same spirit, and so ** the Lord had respect unto 
Abel and his offering," but Cain's was rejected on account of the 
state of mind in which it was brought At this Cain was Tery 
wroth and unhappy. " Why art thou wroth," said the Lord to him ? 
'*If thou doest weU, shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doest 
not well" sin lurketh as a wild beast at the door, seeking the 
mastery over you, but thou art to resist and subdue it (Gen. iv. 7). 
Cain, however, could not pardon his brother Abel for being better 
than himself, and when they were in the field together, he fell upon 
him and slew him. Awful is it to remember that the first overt 
act of sin after the fall was a brother's murder ; but he who knew 
what was in man has testified that ^ Whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause" (Matt. v. 22) has already broken the spirit 
of the sixth commandment, and that '* whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer " (1 John iii. 15). 

This first crime was quickly punished. *^ Cain," said the Lord, 
" where is Abel, thy brother ?" To this he replied, •* I know not ; am 
I my brother's keeper? " But God said, " What hast thou done ? 
thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground.*' And, in 
punishment of his crime, the ground was cursed for him again, and 
henceforth was not to yield her strength under his tillage: "a 
fugitive and a wanderer was he to be upon the earth." But even 
in this renewal of the curse we still see the mercy which turns the 
corse into a blessing, as it no doubt caused the family of Cain to 
tnm their attention to those mechanical arts which they afterwards 
practised (Gen. iv. 1-12). 

Cain received his doom in a hardened spirit of impenitence, and 
exdaiiaed, ** My punishment is greater than I can bear." His great 
fear was that, when driven out from the abodes of men, and from 
the fetce of Grod, every one who found him should slay him. That 
shall not be so, said the Lord. And he set a mark upon Cain, 
lest any finding him should kill him, and he pronounced a seven- 
fold punishment on any one who should do so. 

Gain, having gone out from the presence of the Lord, directed 
his steps to the east of Eden, and settled in the land of Nod, that is, 
banishment. There he built a city, and called it Enoch, after his 
first-born son. The names of his descendants to the sixth genera- 
tion were Enoch, L^ Mehujael, Methusael, and Lamech. From 
the few fiBots recorded about them we learn that Lamech set the 
example of polygamy ; his address to his two wives (Gen. iv. 23-24) 
is the earliest example of poetry, and it also ahe^^ Wi'^^.\i& <:«vsi\!i!)NXK^ 
the Bocond m urder. Of hia three sons, Jabal ^aA \))cl<& ^x«X ^v^^^i\^% 
berdBman; Jnbal the inventor of mudcal in^iviiiWKi\A,\»'^ vJavsi^^ 
ADd wind; and Tufcal-Cain, the first smitiu 
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Dismissing the family of Cain, the sacred writer now relates the 
history of the chosen race. God gave to Eve another son instead of 
Abel whom Cain slew (iv. 25), who was hence named Seth (pro- 
perly, appointed). His birth was followed by that of other children. 
Seth, too, had a numerous posterity. The names of Seth's descend- 
ants were Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, and Jared, of none of whom 
are any particulars recorded. But the next among the descendants 
of Seth, ** Enoch, the seventh from Adam," stands conspicuous as 
one who walked with God — a phrase which is often used to describe 
a life of close communion with God. When he was 365 years old 
his faith was rewarded by a special favour. " He was not ; for God 
took him *' (Gen. v. 24). Of the meaning of this phrase the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews leaves no doubt : — "By faith Enoch 
was translated thai he should not see death; and was not found, 
because God had translated him *' (Heb. xi.>5). In his case, as in 
Elijah's, the miracle was a testimony to the divine mission of the 
prophet. Methuselah, the son of Enoch, is noted for having reached 
the greatest age of any man on record. He lived 969 years : his 
son Lainech, the father of Noah, died five years before the Deluge. 

The traditions of primeval history may very easily have been 
handed down by a few generations of teachers. Adam, no doubt, 
handed down to Seth and his posterity the promises of mercy that 
had been given to him by God, and thus they were easily trans- 
mitted to Noah, from Noah to Abraham, and from Abraham to 
Moses. The descendants of Seth were called sons of Gk>d, in oppo- 
sition to the descendants of Cain, who were called sons of men. 
The former were a people of simple habits and religious spirit — ^the 
latter were a violent and godless race. 

The genealogies of the two races of Cain and Seth, when placed 
side by side, are as follows : — 

Adah. 



' J. oL 

Gain. Setb. 

Enoch (Chanoch). Enos. 

Irad. Cainan. 

Meht^aeL Mahalaleel. 

Methusael. Jared. 
Adah _ Lamech . Zillah. * ^Eooch (Chanoch). 



»Ai/. Jabal Tubal ~ 



*^a6a/. JabaL Tubal Gain. Naamah. Methoaelah. 

Xaxoefc^ 
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The name of Noah is significant It means re«^, or comfort, 
and his £[itber gave it, saying — ^* This shall comfort ns concerning 
oar work and toil of onr hands, hecanse of the ground which the 
Lend hath cmsed'* (Gen. v. 29^. These words seem to express 
a deeper weariness than that arising from the primal cnrse, from 
which indeed the age of Noah brought no deliverance. But it did 
bring the comfort of rest from the wickedness which had now 
reached its greatest height. The race of Seth had become infected 
with the vices of the Gainites. This seems to be the only reason- 
able sense of the intercourse between ** the sons of God " and ** the 
daughters of men** (vi. 2). The family of Seth, who preserved 
their faith in God, and the family of Cain, who lived only for this 
world, had hitherto kept distinct ; but now a mingling of the two 
races took place, which resulted in the thorough corruption of the 
former, who falling away, plunged into the deepest abyss of wieked- 
neas. We are also told that this union produced a stock conspicuous 
for physical strength and courage (vi. 4). 

God, beholding the perverse imaginations of the human race, 
repented that he had made man, and said, *' I will destroy man 
and beast, birds aud reptiles, from the face of the earth/' Noah, 
however, found grace in the eyes of the Lord. He was the tenth 
firom Adam, and is described as a just man and perfect in his gene- 
rations. Like Enoch, he testified against the prevailing wickeduess, 
fin- he is called ** a preacher of righteousness '' (2 Pet. ii. 5). Having 
looked upon the earth and seen that it was corrupt, God said to him, 
'* Hake thee an ark of gopher (t. e. cypress) wuod for the saving of 
thyself an^ thy house." God then gave him instructions as to the 
building of an ark capable of receiving himself and his family, with 
two of every species of living creatures, and according to all that 
God commanded him so did he.' For 120 years, while the ark 
was preparing, the long-suffering of Gknl waited, but in vain, as if 
hoping for some improvement in the prevailing wickedness (1 Pet. 
iii. 20). Doubtless Noah continued his '* preaching of righteous- 
ness ^ ihronghout that period, but his work preached louder still. 
Mankind went on, however, '* eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, until the day that Noah entered ii^to the ark " 
(Matt. xxiv. 38). 

At length the flood began. Noah was 600 years old when the 
Lord aaid to him, ** Come thou and all thy house into the ark, for 
thee have I seen righteous before me in this generation. Of every 
dean beast take seven couples, and of beasts that are not clean take 
two ooiqileBy and of birds take seven oouples, to kee^ u^ \2t^\i two^ 

' SeeSote oo "^oih's Aik " at tltt cni ot Vkte <3hKBlUs. 
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For in seven days' time I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights, and I will destroy all the creatures that I 
have made from off the face of the earth.*' Noah obeyed, and 
entered into the ark with his wife, and with his three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth, and their wives, and the Lord shut him in. 
Seven days afterwards, ** the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened." For forty 
days and forty nights the rain fell upon the earth, and rose to 
such a height that all the high hills and the mountains were 15 
cubits (about 24 feet) under water. *• And all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth." Noah and those that were with him in the aik 
alone remained alive. The vast expanse of water was unbroken save 
by that floating ark for 150 days, or five months (Gen. vii. 1-24). 

Meanwhile God had not forgotten Noah and those that were with 
him in tlie ark. He made a wind to pass over the earth, the foun- 
tains of the deep and the rain from heaven were restrained, and on 
tlie seventeenth day of the seventh month of the 600th year of 
Noah's life, the subsiding waters left the ark aground upon one of 
the mountains of Ararat, that is, of Armenia ; for Ararat, in biblical 
geography, is the name, not of a mountain, but of a district. More 
than two months later, on the first day of the tenth month, the 
tops of the mountains appeared. Forty days afterwards Noah sent 
out a raven, which did not return to the ark. Then he sent forth a 
dove, which found no resting-place, and came back again. In an- 
other seven days she was sent out again, and returned with an olive 
leaf in her bill, a sign that even the low trees were uncovered, and 
a type for after ages of peace and rest Aiter seven days more, the 
dove was sent out again, and proved by not returning that the waters 
had finally subsided (Gen. viii. 1-12). 

In the waters of this fiood, the whole human race except eight 
persons perished. In the New Testament our Lord declares that 
the state of the woirld at his second coming shall be such as it was 
in the dftys of Noah (Matt. xxiv. 87). St Peter sees in the waters 
of the flood, by which the ark was boroe up, a type of the waters 
of iMptttm^wheseby the Chnioh is separated from the world (1 Pet. 
. iiL 81). The wk itself is a type of the C^iurch of Christ, in which 
alone there is the promise of salvatiim. 

On the flnt day of the six hundred and first year of Noah's a^e, 
k» iMBOived the coTeiing of the ark, and saw that the surface of the 
fjNmd woo dry. Oq the twenty-seventh day of the second month, 
•Aer ioTing been in the tA one year and ten days, he went out of 
M Ikf the command €i God. with every UviQg thing that was with 
•Ate Mw £ni met <m learing the ark was to take & couple of every 
AUd mmi bcasi, and to oifler them as a \raxii\ oALexvnig. Tsoa 
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sacrifice was acceptable to the Lord, and He promised that He 
would not any more curse the earth or destroy the creatures that 
dwelt upon it as He had done, but that the existing course of 
nature — seed-time and harvest, summer and winter — should not 
cease as long as the earth remained (Gen. vlii. lS-22). 

To Noah and his sons God then repeated the blessing pronounced 
on Adam and Eve, and said, *'Be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth.*' To this He added that the inferior creatures 
were to be subject to them, and that, in addition to the green herb, 
they might have the animals for food ; but the eating their blood 
was forbidden because the blood is the life. He enacted aho a new 
law against murder. The first murderer had been driven out as u 
vagabond and a fugitive ; but his life was sacred. Now, however, 
the penalty was changed. God said, " Whoso sheddeth man's blood 
by man shall his blood be shed." This law amounts to giving the 
civil magistrate ** the power of the sword " (Rom. xiii. 4). Hence 
we may consider that, in addition to the laws of the Sabbath and 
of marriage, which were revealed to Adam, three new precepts were 
given to Noah — ^namely, the abstinence from blood, the prohibition 
of murder, and the recognition of the civil authority (Gen. ix. 1-7). 

In addition to these promises and precepts, God made with Noah 
a CJovENANT, which may be called the covenant of God*8 forbear' 
anne, under which man is to live to the end of time. As a token 
of the permanence of this covenant, he gave the beautiful sign of tlie 
rainbow in the cloud, and repeated His promise that the world 
should not be again destroyed by a flood (Gen. ix. 8-17). 

The sons of Noah that went forth of the ark with him were 8hem, 
Ham, and Japheth, and from them the whole human race is 
descended. Noah began his new life as a husbandman in the land 
of Armenia. Having planted a vineyard, as he was one day drink- 
ing of the wine, he made himself drunk in his tent — probably from 
ignorance of its properties— and lay exposed in the presence of his 
sons. Ham, the &ther of Canaan, saw and told his father's shame 
to Shem and Japheth, who hastened to conceal it even from their 
own sight, turning away their eyes as they covered him with a 
mantle. On coming to himself, and learning the conduct of Ham, 
he pronoimced upon his race a curse, and upon the other two sons 
a blessing. *' Cursed be Canaan,' a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren." Ajid he said, *' Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his 
servant" (Gen. ix. 18-27). The BubBequent \i\%\jotM vil CwosMKCk. 

' Horn's youngest ion. 
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shows in the clearest possible maimer the fulfilment of the cnrse. 
The blessing upon Shem was fulfilled in that liistorj of the chosen 
race, his descendants, which forms the especial subject of the Old 
Testament. The blessing upon Japheth, the ancestor of the great 
European nations, is illustrated in their subjugation of Asia and 
Africa, and especially by the widespread diffusion of their religion. 
The very name of Japheth means enlargement 

Noah lived for three hundred and fifty years after the Flood, and 
was 950 years old when he died (b. o. 1998). 



NOTE ON NOAH'S AEK. 



The ark was to be made of gopher (t. e. 
cypress) wood, a kind of timber which, 
both for its lightness and its durability, 
was employed by the Phcenicians for 
building their vessels. The planks of the 
ark, after being put together, were to be 
protected by a coating of pitch, or rather 
bitjjjmen, which was to be laid on both 
inside and outside, as the most e£fectual 
means of making it water-tight. The ark 
was to consist of a number of " rooms " 
or " uests." i. e. compartments, with a 
view no doubt to the convenient distri- 
bution of the different animals and their 
food. These were to be arranged in three 
tiers, one above another; "with lower, 
second, and third (stories) shalt thou 
make it" Means were also to be pro- 
vided for letting light into the ark. The 
words— "a window shalt thou make to 
the ark, and in a cubit shalt thou finish 
it above "—seem to Imply a skylight, or 
series of skylights, a cubit wide, running 
the whole length of the ark, with a single 



compartmentjwhich could be opened at 
will. There was to be a door placed in 
the side of tbe ark. Of the shape of the 
ark nothing is said ; but its dimensions 
are given. It was to be 300 cubits in 
length, 60 in breadth, and 30 in height. 
Taking 21 inches for the cubit, tbe ark 
would be 525 feet in length, 87 feet 6 
inches in breadth, and 62 feet 6 inches in 
height, lliis is very considerably larger 
than the lai^st British man-of-war. It 
should be remembered that this huge 
structure was ouly intended to float on 
the water, and was not, in the proper 
sense of the word, a ship. It had neither 
mast, sail, nor rudder; it was in fact 
nothii^ but an enormous floating house, 
or oblong box rather. Two objects only 
were aimed at in its construction : the 
one that it should have ample stowage, 
and the other that it should be able to 
keep steady upon the water C'^'en* vL 
14-22), 



B.a 23*8-1822. POPULATION OT THE WORLD. 




CHAPTER n. 



Tkb history of Ihc next 400 rean, from the Delnfce to the Call of 
Abraham, lias two ptinaipal features of iDtereet : the geuentl peopliog 
of the earth b; llie descendants of Shem, Ham. and Japheth, aod 
tbe apeclal ootioes that are given oa of the deacent at the ohoMO 
noe from Bhem down to Abraham. 

In the outline of the population of the wofld given in Gen. i. 
two bota are prominent: that the h^hlatida c£ iixm«iDJB~, ^'a«»«. 
Hoah came forth out of the ark, foimed ftie 'proti'Cvi* »^'^ '^ 
tnankia^ and that the mtioaa vera divided \Tito ftii«> ■»"»<'& 
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oflfspring of the three sons of Noah. ' The dispersion of these nations 
from this region to their subsequent abodes only began a consider- 
.able time after the Deluge. It was in the days of Peleg, the fifth 
from Noah, that the earth was divided (Gen. x. 25). Under the 
pressure of necessity, the great body of Noah's oflfepring left the 
rugged highlands of Ai-menia in search of a better soil and climate. 
•* The whole earth was as yet of one language, and of one speech," 
when " as they journeyed eastward they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar (Babylonia) and dwelt there." Soon the idea sprung up 
in their minds of founding an universal empire with a mighty city 
for its capital. "Come, said they, let us build us a city and a 
citadel with its top (reaching) to heaven." But God saw the 
danger of tneir scheme, and defeated their design by confounding 
their language, so that they could not understand one another's 
speech. " So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the 
face of all the earth ; and they left oJBf to build the city " (Gen. xi. 
1-8). This event probably took place about the end of the third 
century after the flood. The different peoples thus scattered were 
the three races by whom the world was afterwards overspread, and 
who quickly lost the remembrance of their common origin.* 

From the confusion of tongues the city was called Babel (con- 
fusion) (xi. 9), and at a later period became famous under the Greek 
name of Babylon. The ruins which form the Birs-Nimrudf or 
** Mound of Nimrod " (at the ancient Borsippa, near Babylon), bear 
an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, telling how he restor^ an older 
building on the same site, the sun-dried clay of which had been 
dispersed by the earthquake and the thmider ** since the remote 
time " when ** people had abandoned it, without order expressing 
their words." Nimrod, the son of Cush, who founded the first great 
military despotism, made Babel his capital ; he built also three 
other cities in the plain of Shinar, namely, Erech, Accad, and 
Calneh. Thence he extended his empire northwards along the 
course of the Tigris over Assyria, and founded Nineveh, with three 
other cities (x. 8-11). 

The names of the descendants of Shem to the tenth generation 
were Arphaxad, Saluh, Eber, Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor, and TersJi, 
who was the father of Abraham, Nahor, and Haran (xi. 26). 

The world soon relapsed into idolatry and profaneness after the 
Deluge. Accordingly God selected out of the race of Shem a 
Family from which the promised seed of the woman was in the 
fulness of time to spring, and which should meanwhile preserve the 
Jrnowledge and worship of Himself. The patriarch whom God 

^ See 2fote " On the Dispersion of the NatloDB,*' at Oie enei ot \:b2A <£t>a\tec. 
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■ 

made the head of this chosen family was bom only two years after 
the death of Noah (b.c. 1996). His name— Ab-ram (father of 
elevation) was prophetic of his calling to be the ancestor of a race 
chosen for an exalted destiny. Terah his father was the ninth of 
the patriarchs from Shem and the nineteenth from Adam, and it 
appears from Josh. xxiv. 2 that he was an idolater. His genealogy, 
which the subsequent history requires to be most clearly under- 
stood, is as follows : — 

Genealogy of the Family of Tebah, Father of Abraham. 

Tebah. 

I 



Haran. Milcah _ Nahor. (By Hagar.)— ABKAM _ Sarai (aft. Sarah). 
I I I (aft Abraham). | 



Lot Milcah, Sarai Bethuel. Ishmael. ISAAC — Rebekah. 

(By his 2 m. her or Iscab, I | 

dangbters.) uncle m. her i j" i i" 

_! Nahor. uncle Laban. Rebekah. EsauorEdom. JACOB. 

I 1 Abram. | married | 

Ammon. Moab. Leah Isaac. Twelve 

and Rachel, sons and 

the tnvei one 

of Jacob. daughter. 

The first call of God came to Abram while he was still living in the 
house of his father, in the land called Ur of the Ghaldees, " when he 
was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Oharran" (Gen. xi. 28; 
Nehem. ix. 7 ; Acts vii. 2). He was upwards of 70 years of age when 
Terah removed from the land of his nativity to go into the land of 
Canaan (Gen. xi. 31). He went forth accompanied by his son Abram, 
Sarai, Abram's wife, and Lot his grandson, and took up his residence 
in Haran, more properly called in the New Testament Charran (Acts 
vii. 4), east of the Euphrates. Here Terah died, after a residence 
of some years (Gen. xii. 5), aged 205 years. All we know of their 
original abode is that it was beyond the Euphrates, in some part of 
Mesopotamia. 

Nahor, Terah's eldest son, settled in Haran, attracted probably 
by the fertility of the country; but Abram, immediately on his 
father's death (b.o. 1921) proceeded on his journey towards the 
land of Canaan, with his wife Sarai and his nephew Lot. He went 
out from his country and from his kindred into a land that God 
promised to show him (Gen. xii. 1), **not knowing whither he 
went" (Heb. xi. 8). This was the first great proof he gave of that 
unwavering faith in God which gained him the title of the Father 
of the Faithful (Bom. iv. 11), He was no^ ^e^eril^-^'^^ -^ckk^ 0^^^ 
and Hub ib the period usually assigned to \^e Okll ois ^hSS&KSLKtt.. 
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God then promised him, ** I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee; and in thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed.'' The last words contain a promise of the Messiah. 

Abram had now to leave Mesopotamia, and to cross the '* Great 
Biver," the Euphrates. Hence the Ganaanites gave him the name 
of the ** Hebrew " — the man who had crossed the river. Passing 
througli the great Syrian desert, and tarrying probably for a little 
while at Damascus, at length he crossed the Jordan, and entered 
the beautiful valley of Moreh, which lies between the mountains of 
Ebal and Gerizim, where the city of Shechem was not long after 
founded. Here he made his first encampment in the land of 
Canaan. God appeared to him again, and said, *' Unto thy seed 
will I give this land." Here he built the first of those altars to 
the Lord, wliich the patriarchs erected wherever they pitched their 
tents. Thus Sichem became his first halting place in the Holy 
Land. His second was still further south, near a mountain on the 
east of a place then called Xmz, afterwards named by Jacob Bethel. 
The pressure of famine at length drove him out of the promised 
land into Egypt, and for a while his faith failed. Fearing that the 
Egyptians might kill him to obtain possession of his wife, who 
was ** a fair woman to look upon," he caused Sarai to pass for his 
sister. He had not been long there before the king took her into 
his house, and, for her sake, heaped extraordinary favours upon 
her pretendfed brother. Warned of his mistake by plagues sent 
upon him and his household, the king restored Sarai to Abram, 
and, after a rebuke for his deceit, he sent him out of Eg3rpt, with 
all that he had (Gen. xii. 10-20). Abram then returned with Sarai 
and Lot to his old encampment near Bethel, where he again 
" called on the name of the Lord " (xiii. 4). 

Both Abram arid Lot were very rich in fiocks and herds, and as 
the land they lived in was insufficient to furnish pasture for the 
cattle of both, contentions began to arise between their herdmen. 
Abram therefore said unto Lot, "Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen ; for we be brethren." He then gave him his choice 
of the whole country that lay before him. Lot chose the fertile 
plain of Sodom and Gomorrah, watered by the river Jordan, and 
journeyed east, leaving his uncle on the baiTen hills of Bethel. 
After his separation from Lot, Abram received his reward in a third 
blessing and promise from God, who said to him, ** Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art northward and 
southward and eastward and westward ; for all the land which thou 
seest, to thee will I give itj and to thy seed for ever. And I will 
maJre thy seed as the dust of the eariU'' (f^rs., xui, \^\^^. 
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Lot pitched his tent near Sodom, not caring for the fact that the 
men of Sodom were ** sinners before the Lord exceedingly." Abram 
now removed to the odks of Mamre near Hebron^ and there built an 
altar unto the Lord. This became his usual abode. The plain 
of the Lower Jordan was then occupied by five cities — Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela, wliich were tributary to 
Ghedorlaomer, King of Elam. In the thirteenth year of their 
subjection, they revolted against Chedorlaomer, who marched 
against them with three allied kings, and in the battle that ensued 
the five kings were defeated. The conquerors then proceeded to 
ravage the cities of the plain, and Lot and his family were among 
the number of the captives. When the news was brought to 
Abram, he took ** liis trained servants, bom in his own house, 818," 
sallied forth from Mamre, and overtook the victors at Dan (Laish). 
Dividing his band, he fell upon Chedorlaomer and his allies by 
night, pursued their routed forces to Hobah, north of Damascus, 
and rescued Lot and his family, with all the spoil (Gen. xiv. 
1-16). 

On the return of Abram from this expedition, he was met by 
Melchizedek, King of Salem, and priest of the most high God, who 
" brought forth bread and wine and blessed him," and said, " Blessed 
be Abram of the most high God, possessor of heaven and earth " 
(Gen. xiv. 18, 19). And Abram gave him tithes of all the spoil. 
Who this Canaanite was, crossing for a moraent the path of Abram 
and then disappearing as suddenly as he came, is a question involved 
in great mystery. He appears to have been a person of higher 
spiritual rank than the Father of the Faithful, and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews he is regarded in his priestly oflBce as a type of 
Christ (Heb. vii. 17.) Abram then returned to his tent at Mamre, 
and Lot went back to Sodom. 

About this time, apparently, Abram's faith began again to waver. 
His heart grew faint with the thought of promises long unfulfilled, 
and hopes unrealized. He said, " Lord God, what wilt thou give 
me, seeing I go childless?" ((^en. xv. 2). To all appearance, his 
house-born servant, Eliezer of Damascus, would be his heir. He, 
aaid the Lord, shall not be thine heir, but a son of thine own. 
"Look now toward heaven and tell the stars if thou be able to 
number them ; and He said unto him, So shall thy seed be. And 
he believed the Lord, and He counted it to him for righteousness " 
(xv. 4-6). Though Abram was now eighty-five years old and Sarah 
turned of seventy-four, yet he was told that he should have a son 
in his old age, and " he staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief, but was fully persuaded that w^at He \v«l^ \itQpaxssifc\'>&% 
was able also to perform" (Eom. iv. ^0, IV), "^^^^ ^TWcSsfc, HJm^ 
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his own son should be his heir, God vouchsafed to confirm and to 
ratify by a sign and by a covenant. On the same day, Abram was 
directed to offer a special sacrifice, and he remained near the altar 
to drive away the fowls from the victims. When the sun began 
to go down, " a deep sleep, and lo ! horror and great darkness fell 
upon him." Then it was that God revealed His intentions to him 
more plainly than He had yet done. **Know,'* He says, "of 
a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and shall be afflicted 400 years. That nation whom they 
shall serve will I judge, and afterward shall they come out with 
great substance. And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace, thou 
shalt be buried in a good old age.** After this vision, Abram 
saw a smoking furnace and a burning lamp pass between the 
severed parts of the victims sacrificed to ratify the new covenant 
between God and him. The Lord then added, "Unto thy seed 
have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates " (Gen. xv. 18). At a later period, when 
this covenant was renewed, the sign of circumcision was added 
thereto, 

Sarai, being considered barren, gave Abram her handmaid Hagar, 
an Egyptian, for his concubine, and she bore him a son. But, 
before the child was born, the insolence of Hagar provoked the 
jealousy of Sarai, who treated her handmaid so hardly that she fled 
away into the desert which lies between the land of Canaan and 
Egypt. Here the angel of the Lord found her by a fountain of 
water, and, while bidding her to return and submit to her mistress, 
he encouraged her by the promise of a numerous offspring. " Be- 
hold,** he says, " thou shalt bear a son, and shalt call his name 
IsHMAEL " (that is, God shall hear) ; and he foretold his character 
and destiny in words which to this day describe the Bedouin Arabs 
who are descended from him : — *• He will be a wild man ; his hand 
will be against every man, and every man*8 hand against him, and 
he shall dwell in the face of all his brethren,** that is, to the east 
of the kindred tribes sprung from Abraham. 

The birth of Ishmael took place when Abram was eighty-six 
years old (b.o. 1910), but he had to wait fourteen years longer 
before the true child of promise was bom. In Abram*s ninety- 
ninth year, the Lord appeared to him by the name of " the Almighty 
Godt^* and renewed His former covenant with him, changing his 
name from Ab-ram (exalted father) to Ab-baham (father of a mul- 
titude), and appointing the rite of circumcision as a sign of the 
coveiaant between Himself and Abraham and his posterity. ** I will 
be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee " (Gen. xvii, 1-7). 
Abraham was then commanded to circtimoise all the males of his 
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&mily, and in futnie the rite was to be performed on children eight 
days after their birth, and on slaves when they were purchased. 
And God said nnto Abraham, '* As for Sarai thy wife, thon shalt 
not call her name Slirai (my princess) but, Sarah (princess) shall 
her name be.'* God then told him that she should bear him a son, 
who should be named Isaac (laughter), because Abraham had 
laughed for joy and Sarai from incredulity, when the announce- 
ment was made to him. On the same day Abraham, with his son 
Ishmael, and all the males in his house, were circumcised. 

Shortly after this, Abraham was honoured with a still more re- 
markable Tisitation. As he was one day sitting at his tent door 
under the oak of Mamre, he beheld afar ofif three men, and when 
he saw them, he ran to meet them. Bowing himself toward tlie 
ground, he said, "My Lord, if now I have found favour in thy 
sight, pass not away I pray thee from thy servant. Let a little 
water I pray you be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest your- 
selves under the tree. And I will fetch a morsel to comfort your 
hearts, after that ye shall pass on. And they said. So do, as thou 
hast said*' (Gen. xviii. 5). While the three heavenly guests were 
eating, he stood by them under the tree, and they said unto him, 
Where is Sarah thy wife ? In my tent, he replied. One of them 
then informed the patriarch that within a year Sarah should have 
a son. Sarah, who was sitting just inside the tent, heard what 
passed, and laughed to herself incredulously. After rebuking Sarah 
for her want of Mth, and repeating the promise, two of the angels 
went on in advance toward Sodom, and " Abraham was left stand- 
ing alone with the Lord." This last was no doubt the "Angel 
Jehovah,*' the ** Word g£ God *' through whom God spake to the 
fathers ; the other two were perhaps attendant angels. As Abraham 
brought them on their way, the Lord told him that because " the 
cry of Sodom and Gomorrah was great, and their sin very grievous," 
he was about to destroy them for their wickedness. Then follows 
that wondrous pleading in which he who was " but dust and ashes '* 
took upon himself to speak with God, and obtained a promise that 
the guilty cities should be pardoned, if but fifty, then if forty-five, 
and so on down to if only ten righteous men were found in them. 
" The Lord then went on his way, and Abraham returned to his 
0ace** (Gen. xviii. 6-33). 

Towards evening, the two angels came to Sodom. Lot was then 
sitting at the gate of the city, and he rose up to meet them, and 
invited them to tarry with him all night. At first they declined 
his invitation, but at length yielded, and entered with him into his 
house, where *^ he made them a feast, and baked ■uii\e«i.Neii^^\st^sA, 
snd they did eat" But heioie they lay do^tm, \3:ie Voufii^ ^«j^\s^ 
8m, Sobiit, Hist, o 
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sieged by the men of the city for wicked purposes. The angels 
having smitten the men at the door of the house with blindness, 
said to Lot, "Whatsoever thou hast in the city, bring them out 
of this place, because the cry of them is waxen great before the 
face of the Lord, and the Lord hath sent us to destroy it." Lot 
told his sons-in-law of the impending destruction of the place, but 
they despised his warning. He himself, with his wife and two 
daughters, was reluctantly dragged from the devoted city, and in 
answer to his entreaties, that one of the five cities might be pre- 
served as his abode because it was but a little one, he was allowed 
to take refuge in Bela, thence called Zoar, that is, litUe, His 

. wife, looking back from behind him, became a pillar of salt. When 
Abraham arose early in the morning, and looked toward Sodom 
and Gomorrah, " lo, the smoke of the country went up as the smoke 
of a furnace." God, however, when he destroyed the cities of the 
plain, remembered Abraham, and on his account Lot was saved. 
The plain in which these cities stood, hitherto fruitful **as the 
garden of Jehovah," became henceforth a scene of perfect desolation 
(Gen. xix.). 

After a long residence at Mamre, Abraham once more set forth 
upon his wanderings, and " turning toward the south country he 
sojourned in Gercu*" (Gen. xx. 1), a place in the land of the Phi- 
listines. Here the deceit which he had formerly put upon Pharaoh, 
by calling Sarah his sister, was acted again, and with the like re- 
sult. Sarah was carried off by Abimelech, King of Gerar, who 
thought that she was unmarried and the patriarch's sister. Dis- 
covering his mistake, having been warned thereof by God in a 
dream, he restored her to her husband, and gave him valuable 
presents. A dispute subsequently arose between Abraham and 
Abimelech respecting a well in the neighbourhood. This led to a 
treaty between them, whence the well was called ** Beer-sheba,'* 
or the weU of the ocUh, " because there they swore both of them " 
(xxi. 31). At this place Abraham and his descendants dwelt for 
a long time. It was situated on the borders of the Desert, and 
continued till the latest times to be the southern boundary of the 
Holy Land. 

It was during his abode at Beer-sheba that Sarah ** bare Abraham 
a son in his old at^e," when he himself was a hundred years old 
(xxi. 5). The child was named Isaac. At the great feast made in 
celebration of the weaning, Sarah saw Ishmael, the son of Hagar 
the Egyptian, mocking. ** Cast out this bondwoman and her son," 
she said to Abraham, ^'for the son of this bondwoman shall not 
A9 /ieir wJth my bob. Isaac." Her request was very grievous to 

^0 patriarch; but, comforted by God*a iftuewefli '^xouiSia^ \ik3a.t of 
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Ishmael he would make a nation, he gave Hagar some bread toid a 
bottle of water, and sent her away with the child ; and they de- 
parted and wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba. Here her 
snpplj of water was quickly spent, and as it seemed that her boy 
must soon die of thirst, she laid him down under the shade of one 
of the desert shrubs, and went and sat down a good way off from 
him, and wept aloud. ** Let me not see the death of the child/' she 
said. The cries of the lad and of his mother were heard in heaven, 
and the angel of God, calling to her ** What aileth thee Hagar, fear 
not," renewed the promise already thrice given, " I will make him 
a great nation ;** and God opened her eyes and she saw a well of 
water. And Grod was with the lad ; and he grew and dwelt in 
the wilderness of Paran and became an archer, and when he was of 
a suitable age, his mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt 
(Gen. xxL 9-21). 

Henceforward the history of Abraham is intertwined with that 
of Isaac, of whom it was said, *^ In Isaac shall thy seed be called *' 
(G^en. xxi. 12). God had yet a crowning trial to make of the 
patriarch's fedth and obedience. When Isaac, the son of his old 
age, was about twenty-five years old, God said to Abraham, " Take 
now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest^ and get thee 
into the land of Moriah ; and offer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of." Accord- 
ingly Abraham '* rose up early in the morning, and saddling his 
ass, took two of his young men with him and Isaac his son, 
and wood for the burnt offering, and went unto the place of 
which God had told him.'' On the third day of his journey, he 
saw a&r off the spot appointed for this awful sacrifice. " Abide 
ye here with the ass," he said to his young men, ^^ while I and 
the lad go yonder and worship.'* Then laying the wood for the 
burnt offering upon Isaac his son, and taking with him fire and a 
knife, they went forward together. " My fisither," said Isaac, 
"^ behold ti)e fire and the wood : but where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering?" •* My son," said Abraham, " God will provide himself a 
lamb for a burnt offering.'* At length they reached the place which • 
Grod had told him of; and then, no doubt, the patriarch explained to 
his son that he was himself the destined victim. The altar was built 
and the wood laid in order upon it ; Abraham then bound Isaac his 
son, and laid him on the altar upon the wood, and stretching forth 
his hand, he took the knife to slay his sou. But the angel of the Lord 
called imto him out of heaven, and said, ** Abraham, Abraham, 
lay not thine hand npon the lad, neither do thow. «b\i'^ \\i\\i<^ -vxs^ 
him, for now I know that thou fearest God, eeeVn^ ^^Low. \^i^H> ti<^^ 
withheld thy eon, thine only son, from me." AXywiMKBi, osi. X^S^x^*^ 
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up his eyes, beheld " a ram caught in a thicket by his horns, and he 
took the ram and oflfered him up for a burnt offering in the stead ol 
his son." As a reward for his obedience, God once more renewed 
his covenant with his posterity, and for the first time confirmed i1 
with an oath, " By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, that Id 
blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand upon the sea shore, 
And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed; 
because thou hast obeyed my voice." Abraham then returned vnth 
Isaac unto his young men, and went back to his dwelling-place a1 
Beer-sheba (Gen. xxii. 1-19). 

After this twelve years passed away, during which Abraham 
must have removed firom Beer-sheba to his old home at Hebron. 
There Sarah died, at the age of 127. After mourning for her, the 
patriarch bought for 400 shekels of silver, of Ephron, one of the sons 
of Heth, the cave of Machpeldh (or the Double Cave) as a burying- 
place, close to the oak of Mamre, with the field in which it stood" 
(Gen. xxiii. 16-20). Here he buried Sarah; here he was himself 
buried by his sons Isaac and Ishmael ; here they buried Isaac and 
Bebecca his wife, Jacob and his wife Leah, and it formed, perhaps, 
the final resting-place of the bones of Joseph. The sepulchre still 
exists under the mosque of Hebron, and was first permitted to be 
seen by Europeans, since the Crusades, when it was visited by the 
Prince of Wales in 1862. 

After the burial of Sarah, Abraham returned to Beer-sheba. 
His last care W/as for the marriage of his son Isaac to a wife of his 
own kindred, and not to one of the daughters of the Canaanites. 
Calling to him " the oldest servant of his house," he made him 
** swear by the Lord, the God of heaven and earth," not to take a 
wife for his son of the daughters of the Canaanites among whom he 
dwelt, but to go unto his own country and kindred, and take a 
wife unto his son Isaac. The servant set forth on his journey to 
Haran in Mesopotamia, where Abraham sixty-five years before had 
dwelt with his father Terah, and where his brother Nahor had 
settled. It was towards evening when he reached the place of his 
destination. "O Lord God of my master Abraham," he prayed. 
'* send me good speed this day, and show kindness unto my master." 
And he asked the Lord to point out by a certain sign the person 
he sought. He was yet speaking when Rebekah the daughter of 
Bethuel, son of Nahor, Abraham's brother, came out to draw water 
from the well. She had filled her pitcher and was returning, when 
Abraham's servant met her, and said " Let me, I pray thee, drink a 
liWe water of tby pitcher,*' ** Drink, my lord," she said. She after- 
^^Bnbsure Jus camels water. The eervMil iliftTi ^^^\i«t %. %<cA.^<wi 
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earring and two bracelets of gold, asking her at the same time 
whose daughter she was. When he fouud that she was the very 
person that he had come to seeik, the man bowed down his head and 
worshipped the Lord. ** Blessed be the Lord God of my master 
Abraham," he said, '^ who hath led me to the house of my master's 
brethren." Bebekah had a brother named Laban, who went out to 
the well to meet the man, and asked him to his house. There the 
servant quickly told his errand. As there were evident traces of 
Qod'a guidance in the matter, Bethuel soon consented to let his 
daughter go, and the next morning they sent away Bebekah and 
her nurse mounted on camels with Abraham's servant and his men, 
blessing her and saying to her, ** Be thou the mother of thou&ands 
of millions, and let thy seed possess the gate of those which hate 
them." It was eventide when they drew near to the tent of Isaac, 
who dwelt by the well of Lahai-roi in the extren^e south of Pales- 
tine. He had gone forth into the field to meditate ; on lifting up 
his eyes he saw the camels coming, and went at once to meet them* 
When Bebekah saw Isaac, she dismounted from her camel and 
covered herself with a veil. On learning from the servant all the 
things that he had done, Isaac *^ took her to his mother's tent, and 
she became his wife. And he loved her, and was comforted after 
his mother's death " (Gen. xxiv. 1-67). 

Soon after Isaac's marriage, Abraham took another wife, whose 
name was Keturah. By her he had six sons, who became the 
founders of Arabian tribes. During his lifetime, however, he en- 
riched them all with presents, and sent them away, like Ishmael, 
to dwell eastward of Beer-sheba, lest any of them should settle 
in the land of Canaan and dispute the destined inheritance of his 
son Isaac. To binn Abraham gave all his great wealth, and died, 
apparently at Beer-sheba, ^' in a good old age, an old man and 
ftdl of years," his age being 175. His sons Isaac and Ishmael met 
at his funeral, and buried him in the cave of Machpelah, by the 
Bide of Sarah his wife (Gen. xxv. 1-10). 

The events in Abraham's life which rendered this patriarch most 
remarkable were (1) his obedience to the command of God in leaving 
his natke country; (2) his believing that he should possess the land 
of Canaan and be the father of a great nation ; and (3) his offering 
up his son Isaao. Abraham was the father of the faithful: his 
character was fully displayed in his faith. The Almighty deigned 
to be called the God of Abraham ; and in this designation our Lord 
found one of his proofe of the resurrection of the dead. 
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NOTE ON THE DISPEESION OF THE NATIONS. 

(Gen. X.) 



TsE tUree races descended from the tibree 
sons of Noah were distribvted in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

1. The territories of Japhbth lie chiefly 
on the coasts vf the Mediterranean, in 
Europe and Asia Minor, " the isles of the 
Gentiles ;** but they also reach across 
Armenia and along the north-eastern 
edge of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
oyer Media and Persia. The race spread 
westward and northward over Europe, 
and at the other end as far as India, em- 
bracing the great Indo-European ftunlly 
of languages. This wide diffusion was 
prophetically indicated by the very name, 
Japhelh (enlarged), and by the blessing 
of his father Noah (GeiL ix. 27). Among 
his children, Javan is, in its old Hebrew 
form, the same word as the Greek Ion ; 
and of his progeny, Tarshish is probably 
identified with the people of southern 
Spain, Madai probably represents the 
Medes, and Gamer the Cimmerians. 

2. The race of Seek occupied the south- 
western comer of Asia, including the 
peninsula of Arabia. Of his five sons, 
ArpJiaxad is the progenitor both of the 
Hebrews and of the Arabs and other 
kindred tribes, whose origin is recorded 
in the book of Genesis. North of them 



were the children of Aram (whldi signi- 
fies high), in the liighlands of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Asthur evidently r^re- 
sents Assyria ; and the eastern and west- 
ern extremities were occupied by the 
well-known nations of the Elymsums 
(children of Elam) on the south-eastern 
margin of the valley of the Tigris^ and 
the Lydians (children of Lud) in Asia 
Minor. 

3. The race of Hav (the noarthy, ac- 
cording to the most probable etymology) 
had their chief seat in Africa, but they 
are also found mingled with the Semitic 
races on the shores of Arabia, and on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, while on the north 
they extended into Palestine (the land of 
the Philistines), Asia Minor, and the 
larger islands, as Crete and Qyprus. In 
Africa, Mizraim is most certainly identi- 
fied with Egypt; Cush with Ethiopia, 
above Egypt; and PhtU probably with 
the inland pe<^les to the west. Among 
the sons of Mizraim, the Lubim corre- 
spond to Libya; and those of Cush re- 
present tribes which crossed the Red Sea 
and spread along the southern and eastern 
shores of Arabia, up the Persian Gulf and 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
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CHAPTER m. 



I neailj twentj' years Bebekab contiaaed barren. At length, 
cngh the prayere of Ibboo, she bocama a mother, ftnd brought 
h twin sons, Esau (hairy), and Jacob (the tupplanler). When 
boys grew up, the fonuei became "a cunning hunter, a man of 
field," and a byonrite of his father, vhile the latter, who was 
plain tud quiet man dwelling in tenU," was his mother's 
unite. One day Esau, retomiug btan hunting in a famished 
lev saw Jacob preparing rod pottage oE YeuWa, soi ofonWi-j 
dd fot BOOB. Jacob seized the ocoasion t ~ 
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right as the price of the meal. "Never siirely was there any 
meat, except the forbidden fruit, bought so dearly." Esau con- 
sented so readily that it is regarded in the sacred narrative as a 
proof that '*he despised his birthright" (Gen. xxv. 34). For this 
the Apostle (Heb. xii. 16) calls him " a profane person, who for 
one morsel of food sold his birthright." The justice of this judg- 
ment will appear if we consider that Esau was by right of birth not 
only the head of his own family, its prophet, priest and king, but 
also the head of the chosen family, thus inheriting the blessing of 
Abraham, that ^*in his seed all families of the earth should be 
blessed." In despising his birthright he thus put himself out of 
the sacred family, and so became a. profane person. 

Soon after this, Isaac was driven from Lahai-roi by a famine, 
and went down to "Abimelech king of the Philistines into 
Gerar." There the Lord appeared unto him, and said, '* Go not 
down into Egypt : sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee 
and bless thee." At the same time all the promises were renewed 
to him that had been made to Abraham. While he was at Gerar, 
he practised the same deceit of wliich his father had been guilty 
by giving out that his wife was his sister. The king, having acci- 
dentally discovered that Eebekah was his wife, sent for him, and 
after pointing out the consequences that might have ensued, he 
*• charged all his people, saying. He that toucheth this man or his 
wife shall surely be put to death." This is the first instance on 
record of a king holding the power of life and death. (Gen. xxvi. 
1-11.) 

The tranquil course of Isaac's life, which presents a marked con- 
trast to the varied incidents of Abraham's career, was vexed by the 
disobedience of his son Esau, who at the age of forty married two 
Hittite wives, thus introducing heathen alliances into the chosen 
family (xxvi. 34). When Isaac grew old, and his eyes, dim with age, 
warned liim of the near approach of death, he was anxious to per- 
form the solemn act by which he was to hand down the blessing of 
Abraham to another generation. Galling to him Esau, his eldest 
son, he said, ''Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and 
thy bow, and go out to the field, and take me some venison; 
and make me savoury meat, and bring it to me, that I may eat ; 
that my soul may bless thee before I die." While Esau was gone 
out to the field to himt for venison, Rebekah spake unto Jacob 
her son, and said, " Go now to the flock, and fetch me from thenco 
two good kids of the goats ; and I will make them savoury meat for 
thy father, such as he loveth : and thou shalt bring it to him, that 
he may Wefls thee before his death." Jacob replied, ** Esau my bro- 
tlier is a haujrnmn, and I am a smootli man *. "M^ ^aX\iQx ^'tlW ^^iVmk^s^ 
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feel me, I shall seem to him then a deceiver, and shall brino^ a curse 
upon me, and not a blessing." His mother answered, " Upon me 
be thy curse, my son : only obey my voice, and go and fetch them/' 
In this way Hebekah came to the aid of her favourite son, and 
devised the stratagem by which Jacob supplanted Ei>au, and having 
previously taken away his birthright, he now took away Esau's 
blessing also (Gen. xxvii. 1-29). 

Esau, we are told, hated Jacob *• because of the blessing where- 
with his father blessed him," and said in his heart, '• The days of 
mourning for my father are at hand ; then will I slay my brother 
Jacob." When these words of her elder son were reported to 
Bebekah, she was greatly alarmed. Having sent for Jacob, she 
told him to go and stay for a little while with Laban her brother 
in Haran, until Esau's fury was over. Concealing her principal 
reason for sending him away, she said to Isaac that it would be 
a trouble to her if Jacob were to marry one of the daughters of 
Heth, as Esau had done. Isaac then called Jacob, and said unto 
him, "Thou shalt not take a wife of the daughters of Canaan. 
Arise, go to Padan-aram, to the house of Bethuel thy mother's 
father, and take thee a wife from thence of the daughters of 
Laban thy mother's brother. And God Almighty bless thee, and 
multiply thee, and give thee the blessing of Abraham, to thee 
and to thy seed after thee; that thou may est inherit the land 
wherein thou art a stranger, which God gave unto Abraham." 
And so the heir of the promises went on his long journey to Meso- 
potamia, as a solitary wanderer, with nothing but the staff he 
carried, along the selfsame road by which Abraham had first entered 
Canaan after the death of his father Terah. Proceeding northwards 
on his way to Haran, he lighted upon a place near Luz, the site 
doubtless of Abram's second halting-place in the Holy Land, where 
he found some stones, one of which he made his pillow, and then 
lay down to sleep. Thus forlorn, he was visited by Grod ; and in a 
dream he saw a ladder, one end of which rested upon the earth, 
and the other reached to heaven, ** and behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon it." And the Lord himself ap- 
peared to him, and stood above it, and his voice added to the 
renewal of the covenant made with Abraham and with Isaac, a 
special promise of protection to Jacob : " Behold, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and will bring 
thee again into this land." When Jacob awoke out of his sleep, he 
exclaimed, " How dreadful is this place I this is none other but the 
house of God, this is the gate of heaven." And he called the name 
of the place Beth-el (the home of God). "Hje Wieii ^'&^<53a.\.^^ 
himself to God and the tenth of all t\iat Giod ft\io\i\.\ ^\n^ V\^ 
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(Gen. xxviii. 1-22). Tliis, the tuming-point in Jacob's religions 
Ufe, took place in his 77th year. 

Jacob then went on his journey, and at length arrivad at Haran. 
There he witnessed a repetition of the pastoral seene which Abraham's 
servant had seen at the same place about a century before. Bachel, 
the daughter of his uncle Laban, comes with her other's sheep to 
the well, just as her aunt Rebekah had done, and brings him to the 
house. There Jacob told Laban what Mb object was in coming to 
him, and at the end of a month it wai tt^ed between them that 
Jacob should serve him seven years nr tending hi^ flocks, and as a 
recompense Laban agreed to give him his yoimgei^ daughter Kachel 
for wife. *' And Jacob served seven years for Bachel ; and they 
seemed imto him but a few days, for the love he had to her." At 
the end of this time, he claimed his bride. Laban then, by a trick 
rendered easy by the forms of an Eastern wedding where the bride 
is closely veiled, gave him Leah in place of Eachel, and afterwards 
excused his deceit by saying, •' In our country, we must not give the 
younger before the elder," but he gave Jacob Bachel also, on condi- 
tion of his serving with him seven more years. (Gen. xxix. 1-30.) 

Jacob felt very differently towards his two wives : Bachel he 
loved deeply, but Leah he disliked (xxix. 31). She, however, bore 
him four sons, Beuben, Simeon, Levi and Judah, while her sister 
Rachel was for a long time childless. In grief for her barrenness, 
she gave her handmaid Bilhah to Jacob— (as Sarah had given 
Hagar to Abraham) — by whom he had two sons, Dan and Naph- 
tali. Leah also gave her maid Zilpah to Jacob, who bore him two 
sons, Gad and Asher. Leah afterwards had her fifth son, Issachar, 
and then a sixth, whom she named Zebulun. Her last child was a 
daughter called Dinah (xxx. 21). The prayers of Rachel being at 
length heard, she became the mother of a son, and said, " God hath 
taken away my reproach, and she called his name Joseph** 
(adding). During the fourteen years that Jacob served Laban 
he had by his two wives and their two handmaids eleven sons 
and one daughter. At the end of this time he wished to pro- 
vide for his own house, and to return to his own country (xxx. 25) ; 
and he requested his uncle to let him go. Laban, however, begged 
him to remain with him, for, he said, **I have learned by expe- 
rience that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake." Jacob agreed 
to do so, on the condition that all the dark sheep, and all the 
spotted cattle and goats, hereafter bom in the flocks under his care, 
should belong to him in payment of his services. Jacob's artifice 
tb make the most of his bargain (xxx. 37-42) succeeded so well, that 
his^ocks throve greatly ^ while Laban's dwindled away. His pros- 
perity began to excite the envy of Laban anA. o^ \i\^ bkstca^ ^'W\i 
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" the Lord said onto Jacob, Betnm onto the land of thy fathers, and 
of thy kindred ; and I will be with thee " (xxxi. 3). After sending 
for his wives into the field, and laying the matter before them, he 
resolved to leave Laban. Setting his sons and his wives upon 
camels, and carrying away all that he had gotten in Padan-^ram, 
he hastily set out for the land of Canaan, after twenty years spent 
in Laban's service— fourteen for his wives and six for his cattle. 

Having passed the Ei]phrates, he struck across the desert by the 
great fountain of Palmyiri^ ' then traversed the eastern part of 
the plain of Damascus, andeaoiered Gilead,— the range of mountains 
east of the .Jordan, forming the frontier between Palestine and 
the Syrian desert. Jacob must have fled swiftly to have accom- 
plished in teti days this journey of 250 miles from Haran. But 
when Laban heard of his flight, he must have pursued him with even 
greater haste. Calling his kindred together, he set out after him, 
and overtook him in seven days (xxxi. 23) in Mount Gilead ; his 
anger for the loss of his daughters, carried away *' like captives 
taken with the sword/' being increased by the loss of his household 
gods (teraphirn) which Bachel had secretly stolen. Jacob, ignorant 
of Bachel's theft, desired Laban to make a strict search for them, 
which he did in the different tents, but unsuccessfully, as they were 
craftily concealed by RacheL Laban having been forewarned by 
God not to injure Jacob, then made a covenant with his son-in-law. 
Jacob took a tall stone and set it up for a pillar, and the rest col- 
lected large stones and made a heap, and ** they did eat there 
upon the heap," which was called Galeed (the heap of witness). 
The heap of stones erected by the two tribes of Jacob and Laban 
as a boundary between them ^* marked that the natural limit of 
the range of Gilead should be their actual limit also." Early in the 
morning Laban rose up, and after kissing his sons and daughters 
and blessing them he departed. Jacob also went on his way, and 
to encourage him his eyes were opened to see a troop of angels, 
** the host of God," sent for his protection. 

In the land to which Jacob was returning his first danger would 
be fifom the revenge of Esau, who had now become powerful in 
Mount Seir, the land of Edom. Jacob sent messengers there- 
fore before him to acquaint his brother of his approach, and of 
the prosperity that had attended him during his sojourn in 
Mesopotamia. His messengers returned, and told him *^ Thy bro- 
ther Esau cometh to meet thee with four hundred men." Well 
might Jacob distrust his purpose ; for, though such a retinue might 
be meant to do him honour, it might also be designed to ensure 
revenge. ** Then Jacob was greatly afraid and d\a\iit«afcvi'' "^"K^Na\% 
divided Ilia people and his herds into two \>8Sid&, ^\iaA> M ^^ ^^^^ 
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were smitten the second might escape, lie turned to God in prayer. 
This is the first prayer on record ; nor could there be a finer model 
for a special prayer. To prayer he adds prudence, and sends for- 
ward present after present to win his brother's heart — *' 200 she- 
goats, 20 he-goats, 200 ewes, 20^ rams, 30 milch camels with their 
colts, 40 cows, 10 bulls, 20 she-asses, and 10 foals." This done 
he rested for a while ; but in the night he arose and sent forward 
his two wives, his two women-servants, and -his eleven sons, across 
the Jabbok, whilst he himself remained alone at Melianaim to pre- 
pare his mind for the coming trial. ^ was then that '*a man'' 
appeared and wrestled with him till bitak of day. This "man" 
was the " angel Jehovah.*' For a while He prevailed not against 
him, but at last the angel touched the hollow of Jacob's tiiigh and 
put it out of joint, when the sinew instantly shrank. ** Let me 
go, he said, for the day breaketh. I will not let thee go, Jacob 
replied, except thou bless me." "Thy name shall no more be 
called Jacob, he said, but Israel (a prince of God\ as a sign that 
thou hast power with God and with men." Well knowing with 
whom he had to do, Jacob called the name of the place Peniel (fhe 
face of God), ** for, he said, I have seen God face to fece and my 
life is preserved" (Gen. xxxii. 1-32). 

Jacob now proceeded on his way, and overtook his family. Soon 
Esau and his men came in sight. Advancing before all his com- 
pany, Jacob then went to meet him, bowing himself to the ground 
seven times until he came near to his brother. '^ And Esau ran to 
meet him, and fell -on his neck, and kissed him : and they wept." 
Jacob then pressed Esau to accept the presents he had sent forward 
for him, which he reluctantly consented to do. After a cordial 
interview they separated ; Esau went back to Moimt Seir, and 
Jacob pursued his journey westwards, and Raited at Succoth. 
Soon afterwards he crossed the Jordan and arrived at Shechem, 
a city so called after Shechem, the son of Hamor, prince of the 
Amorites. From them he bought for 100 lambs the field where 
he had pitched his tent ; and he erected there an altar to God, as 
the giver of his new name — *' God the God of Israel " (El-dohei- 
Israel). This piece of ground, with the exception of the cave of 
Machpelah, was the first possession of the chosen family in the 
land of Canaan (Gen. xxxiii. 1-20). The memory of Jacob's abode 
. there is still preserved by ** Jacob's Well," on the margin of which 
his divine Son taught the woman of Sychar (Shechem) a better 
worship than that of sacred places. 
At Shechem Jacob lived about seven years, when he became 
involved in a convict with the Shechemites. His daughter Dinah 
having been carried off by Shechem the boiel oi liamai, \i^ wsaa 
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Simeon and Levi ireacheronsly Tevenged the wrong done to their 
dster by putting to death Hamor and Shechem and their people, 
tnd ravaging the city. To avoid the revenge of the Canaanites, 
Facob deemed it prudent to withdraw from Shechem, and by 
he conmiand of God he returned to Beth-el. There he fulfilled 
he vows which he had made many years before, when he had fled 
rom home to escape the enmity of his brother Esau (Gen. xxviii. 
.6-22). There he built an altar to the Lord, and God appeared 
o him again (xxxv. 9), and renewed with him the Covenant made 
Tith Abraham. There Deborah, his mother Rebekah's nurse, died 
aid was buried beneikth the ** oak of weeping " (AUon-hachuth). 

Jacob did not stay long at Beth-el, but journeyed southwards on 
lis way to visit his father at Mamre near Hebron. Not far from 
Sphrath, the ancient name of Bethlehem, Rachel died in giving 
)irth to Jacob's youngest son. The dying mother called him Bent 
•Ni {son of my sorrow)^ but the fond father changed his name to 
3en-Jamin (son of the right hand) (Gen. xxxv. 1 6-1 8). Soon quitting 
his melancholy place, he weat forward, and at length reached the 
ncampment of his father Isaac at the old station beside Hebron, 
'where Abraham and Isaac sojourned." It does nut appear that 
Tacob had seen him from the time that he went to Padan-aram some 
hirty years before until now. They spent the next thirteen years 
ogether, when Isaac died at the age of 180. His sons Esau and 
Tacob buried him in the cave of Machpelah with Abraham and 
Sarah (xxxv. 28, 29). Esau then returned to Mount Seir, and 
lecame the founder of the Edomites or Idumsean nation, and Jacob 
emained at Mamre (xxxvi. 8, 9).^ 

The story of Joseph and his brethren, which the sacred writer 
10^ relates, may safely be called the most charming in all history. 
Is the first<bom son of his beloved Rachel, and the son of his old 
pge, "Israel loved Joseph more than all his children." He gave 
dm " a coat of many colours ; '* but his partiality awoke the jealousy 
f his other sons, and they '* hated Joseph, and could not speak 
peaceably unto him." Their hatred was increased after Joseph 
lad told them two dreams which he had dreamed. In the first, 
iiB brothers' sheaves of com bowed down to his, which stood up- 

^ The following is the list of Jacob's twelve sons by his two wives and their two 
landmaids, with the significance of their names : — 

i. The sons of Leah: Reuben (<c« / a gon),S\meon (hearing), Levi {joined), Judah 
jMUtse). Issachar (hire), Zebulun (dwelling). 

it The sons of Sachel : Joseph (adding), Bei^amin (son qf the right hand). 

ilL The sons of BUhaht Bachel's handmaid: Dan (judging), I^aphthali (my 
Tracing). 

W. The sons ofZilpah, lash's handmaid: (>ad (o troop'), A&\iCT Qvo.TpT9(>j^. 
BeaideBDlDab (jtu^gfrnefU), the daughter of Leah.— <3ieu. xun, ^^^'Ift. 
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right in their midst ; and in the second, '^ behold the. aim, and the 
moon, and the eleven stars made obeisance" to him. His father 
rebuked him for repeating these dreams, and said, '* Shall I, and 
thy mother, and thy brethren, indeed come to bow down ourselves 
to thee to the earth ? " 

Jacob was at this time at Hebron, while his sons fed his flocks 
wherever they could find pasture; Joseph being sometimes with 
them, and sometimes with his father. On one occasion he was sent 
from Hebron to Shechem, where the f^d lay which Jacob had 
purchased, and probably afterwards recovered^ from the Amorites, 
to inquire after his brethren and the flocks. Fin^g that they 
had gone further north to Dothan, he went after them; but as 
soon as they saw him coming, they conspired to kill him. *• They 
said one to another, Behold this dreamer cometh. Gome now, let 
us slay him, and cast him into some pit, and we will say some evil 
beast hath devoured him. Then we shall see what will become of 
his dreams." His life was saved by Reuben, who said, " Let us not 
kill him," and he persuaded, them to cast him into an empty pit» 
whence he intended to take him and restore him to his father. 
"When Joseph came to them, they stripped him of his tunic "of 
many colours," and having cast him into the pit, they coolly sat 
down to eat bread. Just then an Arab caravan — a company of 
Ishmaelites — was seen on the road which leads from Gilead through 
Dothan to Egypt, carrying to that country on their camels the 
spices, and balm, and myrrh of the Syrian desert. As such traders 
were always ready to buy up slaves on their way, Judah suggested, 
during the absence of Reuben, that they might now get rid of their 
brother without the guilt of murder, and he proposed that he should 
be sold to the Ishmaelites. "And his brethren were content." 
When the Midianites came near they took Joseph out of the pit and 
sold him to them for twenty shekels of silver ; the very sum which 
afterwards, under the Law, was set as the value of a male from flve 
to twenty years old — a type of the sale of Him " whom the children 
of Israel did value " (Mat. xxvii. 9). 

Reuben returned to the pit ; but not flnding his brother there, 
he was greatly grieved, and rent his clothes. To deceive their 
father, his brothers then took Joseph's tunic, and having dipped it 
in a kid*s blood, they carried it back to Jacob. As soon as he saw 
it he knew it, and said, " It is my son's coat ; a wild beast hath, no 
doubt, torn him in pieces." With guilty consciences they pretended 
to comfort their father, but he refused to be comforted and said, 
*•! will go down into the grave unto my son mourning" (Gen. 
xxxvii. 1-35). 
Meanwhile the Xahmaelite merchantB caTtled 3oBe5\i ^orwiimVa 
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Egypt, and sold him as a slave to Potiphab, " an officer of Pharaoh 
and oaptain of the guard.'' Here Joseph served his master with 
80 much fidelity, that he quickly gained his coufidence, when 
Potiphar made him steward over his household, and over all that 
he had. " And the Lord blessed the Egyptian's house for Joseph's 
sake." Joseph being **a goodly person and well favoured," his 
youthful beauty exposed him to a great temptation from his master's 
wife, which, however, he was enabled to withstand. In revenge for 
this slight, she made ^ false charge against Joseph and procured 
his disgrace, stirring up^e wrath of her husband against him, 
who put him into the state prison. This imprisonment lasted pro- 
bably eight dif-nine years, and we gather from the words of the 
Psalmist (Psalm cv. 17, 18), that his treatment was at first severe : 
"Whose feet they hurt with fetters ; the iron entered into his soul." 
But the same blessing that had raised him in the house of Potiphar 
followed him in the prison, the keeper of which gave him the entire 
charge of the other prisoners, ** because the Lord was with him, and 
that which he did, the Lord made it to prosper" (Gen. xxxix. 1-23). 

It happened that the chief of the cup-bearers and the chief of 
the cooks* of Pharaoh king of Egypt gave some offence to their 
master, for which they were cast into prison, and committed to 
the charge of Joseph. One morning when he looked upon them 
he perceived that they were very sad, and on inquiring the cause 
they replied, *• We have dreamed a dream, and there is no inter- 
preter of it.** After reminding them that the interpretation of 
dreams belonged to God, he then interpreted their dreams, which 
forewarned them of their fate. Joseph told the chief cup-bearer 
that his dream signified that in three days Pharaoh would restore 
him to his office, and to the chief of the cooks he predicted that 
within three days he would bo hanged. His words came true; 
but although he had asked the chief cup-bearer to think on him 
and intercede with Pharaoh for his release from prison, yet " did 
not he remember him, but forgat him" (Gen. xl. 1-23). 

After this two years passed away, when Pharaoli was disturbed 
by dreams which none of the wise men of Egypt was able to inter- 
pret. Then the chief cup-bearer told the king of Joseph's skill, 
and he was hastily sent for out of prison, and brought into tl^e 
presence of Pharaoh. After Joseph had told Pharaoh that the 
power of interpreting dreams was only in God who had sent them, 
the king related his dreams, which Joseph proceeded to interpret. 
" In my dream,** said Pharaoh, " behold I stood upon the bank of the 
liver (Nile). And I saw seven fat and beautiful heifers come up 

• The terms chi^ butler and ^i^ baker in our veialou axe mV&\!i«!^vck.% ^\c^ >3^^x 
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out of the river, and feed on the marsh grass by its banks ; then 
seven of the leanest and most ill-looking heifers I had ever seen 
came up after them^ and devoured the others." In his second 
dream, he saw seven full ears of com devoured by seven that were 
thin and blasted. Joseph explained to the king that the dream 
had been twofold to mark its 'certain and speedy fulfilment ; that 
the seven heifers and the seven ears of corn had the same mean- 
ing ; and that God had taken this way of showing to the king what 
He was about to do. The seven fat heifers and the seven full 
ears denoted seven years of great abundance, which nevertheless 
should be forgotten by reason of the severity of the famine which 
should come in the next seven years after them, denoted by the 
lean and ill looking heifers and the blasted ears of com. He then 
advised Pharaoh to appoint a wise and discreet minister over his 
whole kingdom, who should send officers into every part of the land 
to store up a fifth part of all the com of the seven years of plenty 
against the seven years of famine. " And the thing was good in 
the eyes of Pharaoh and of all his servants." Can we find another 
man like this, said the king, in whom is the Spirit of Grod ? Feel- 
ing that no man could be more fit for the office than Joseph him- 
self, he said to him, '*See, I have set thee over all the land of 
Egypt." He then took off his own signet ring and gave it to 
him. Clothing him with fine linen robes and putting a collar 
of gold round his neck, he seated him in the second royal chariot, 
before which the people were bidden to fall prostrate. Thus 
Joseph was made mler over all the land of Eo:ypt, with authority 
next to that of the king himself. Pharaoh changed his name to 
Zaphnath-Paaneah, which perhaps signified in Egyptian the pre* 
server of life^ and gave him for wife Asenath, the daughter of 
Potipherah, priest (or prince) of On, who bore him two sons during 
the seven years of plenty. The elder he named Manasseh (Jorget" 
ting), and the younger Ephraim (dovble fruitfulness). 

Joseph was thirty years old when he was made governor over all 
Egypt (xli. 46). The first thing he did was to go through the 
country. During his progress, he gave instructions for granaries to 
be built in the principal cities, and appointed officers whom he 
charged with the duty of buying up one-fifth of the produce of the 
land during seven years of the plenty, and storing it away for use 
during the years of famine. When the seven years of dearth began 
to come, the Egyptians quickly used up their private stores. Joseph 
then opened all the storehouses and sold com to them; and as 
the famine was sore in all the neighbouring countries, people &om 
Canaan, and the cations round about, went down into Egypt to 
buy com (Gen. xli, 47-57), 
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These seven years of famine had the most important bearing on 
the chosen family of Israel. When all the corn in Canaan was 
gone, Jacob sent down ten of his sons into Egypt to buy corn there 
but Benjamin, Joseph's brother, he sent not with them " lest mischief 
should befall him." Probably he was imwilling to trust Rachel's 
remaining child with his brethren. When Joseph saw them, he 
knew them, but they knew not him. He spake roughly to them, 
and charged them with being spies, come down to see the nakedness 
of the land. To test their truthfulness, he at first demanded that 
one of them should be sent to fetch their youngest brother ; but, 
after keeping them three days in prison, he changed his mind and 
said, ** Let one of your number remain as a hostage, and let the rest 
return with the com you have purchased for your houses, but bring 
your youngest brother back with you to verify your words.*' Then 
his brethren remembered the crime which they hsd committed in 
selling Joseph into slavery, and they said one to another, •' We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother, therefore is this distress come 
upon us.*' Joseph then, having taken Simeon and bound him before 
their eyes, commanded his servants to fill their sacks with corn, to 
restore every man's money into his sack and to give them provision 
for the way, and afterwards they departed. 

They returned unto their father in the land of Canaati, tind told 
him all that had befallen them. When they emptied their sacks, they 
found every man's bimdle of money in his sack, and were afraid. 
They asked their father to entrust Benjamin to their care ; but he 
replied, ** Me have ye bereaved of my children ; Joseph is not, and 
Simecm is not, and ye will take Benjamin away. All these things 
are against me." " My father," said Keuben, " slay my two sons if I 
bring him not to thee ; deliver him into my hand, and I will bring 
him to thee again." " No," said Jacob, " my son shall not go down 
with you; for his brother is dead, and he is left alone : if mischief 
befJEkll him by the way in the which ye go, then shall ye bring down 
my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave " (Genesis xlii. 1-38). 

The famine, however, was sore in the land of Canaan. When 
they had eaten up the com which they had brought out of Egypt, 
their &ther said to them, " Go again, buy us a little food." " If thou 
wilt send our brother with us," said Judah, " we will go down and 
buy thee food ; but if thou wilt not send him, we will not go down, 
for the man said unto us. Ye shall not see my face except your brother 
be with you." " Why dealt ye so ill with me," Israel said, " as to 
tell the man whether ye had yet a brother ? ** At length their father 
consented. " If it must be so now," he said, " do this ; take of the 
best fruits in the land, and carry down the man. a -ipie^iiV^^'^'^'^^ 
halm, and a little honeys spicea and myrrh, nuta and aXmoxii^A, 'Y^^ 
Sm, Scbift. Hist, t> 
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double money in jonr band, and the money tbat was bronglit back 
in the mouth of your sacks— peradventure it was an oversight. 
Take also your brother, and go again unto the. man. And may 
God Almighty give you grace before the man that he may send 
away your other brother and Benjamin. If I be bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved." 

And the men returned to Egypt, and stood before Joseph. As 
soon as he saw Benjamin with them, he said to the ruler of his 
house, *' Bring these men home and make ready, for these men shall 
dine with me at noon." At first they were afraid ; but their fears 
were soon dispelled, and Simeon was brought out to them. When 
Joseph came ^ome, they made obeisance to him, and produced the 
presents they bad brought with them. He asked them of their 
welfare, and said, " Is your father well, the old man of whom ye 
spake ? Is he yet alive ? " He then saw his brother Benjamin, his 
mother's son, and said, " Is this your younger brother, of whom ye 
spake unto me ? God be gracious unto thee, my son." His yearning 
fondness for his brother moved him to tears, and he entered into his 
cliamber and wept there. Then their dinner was served to each at 
separate tables, at which they were arranged strictly in accordance 
with their several ages. But Benjamin's mess was five times as 
much as any of theirs (Gen. xliii.). 

Desirous of putting them to one more trial, Joseph commanded 
the steward of his house to fill the men's sacks with food, to put 
every man's money in his sack's mouth, and to put his silver cup in 
the sack's mouth of the youngest. His orders were executed ; and 
in the morning, as soon as it was light, the men were sent away. 
They had not gone far from the city when Joseph said to his 
steward, " Up, follow after the men, and say, Why have ye rewarded 
evil for good ? The cup you have stolen is one in which my lord 
drinketh and whereby he divineth." " God forbid," they replied, 
that thy servants should do this thing. With whomsoever it shall 
be found, let him die, and we also will become thy Lord's bondmen." 
The cup was found in Benjamin's sack. At once they rent their 
clothes and returned to the city. Judah and his brethren made 
their way to Joseph's house and fell before him on the ground. 
" What shall we say unto my lord ? " he said. " How shall we clear 
ourselves ? Behold we are all my lord's servants." ** God forbid that 
I should do so," said Joseph. "The man in whose hand the cup 
is found, he shall be my servant." Then Judah came near to him, 
and with most moving eloquence told his artless tale, offering to 
become a bondman instead of Benjamin, and pleading with nn- 
c^na/Zed earneatnesB and filial affection that the lad might be sent 
oacA to hiB father. « It shall come to paBs," laa wttjai, ^^ X^MaXwaVSaV^Sa 
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is bonnd up in the lad's life, when he seeth that the lad is not with 
ns, he will die : and th j servants shall bring down the gray hairs of 
our father with sorrow to the grave *' (Gen. xliv.). 

Joseph was unable to resist this touching appeal. He could not 
refrain himself, but wept aloud, and said unto his brethren, *' I am 
Joseph. Doth my father yet live ? " They could not answer him, for 
they were troubled at his presence. But no word of upbraiding or 
of reproach fell from his lips. " Be not grieved or angry with your- 
selves," he said, " that ye sold me hither. It was not you that sent me 
hither, but Grod. Hasten back to my father, and say unto him, Thus 
saith thy son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all Egypt : come 
down unto me, tarry not. And thou shalt dwell in the land of 
Goshen, and be near unto me." Then he fell upon his brother 
Benjamin's neck and wept, and Benjamin wept upon his neck. 
Moreover he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them. 

It was soon known in Pharaoh's house that Joseph's brethren 
were come ; and the king and his servants were glad. Joseph then 
sent waggons for his father and his household, with rich presents, 
and to all his brethren he gave changes of raiment. And they 
returned to the land of Canaan, and said to their father, ** Joseph is 
yet alive, and he is governor over all the land of Egypt." But 
Jacob's heart fainted, for he believed them not at first, imtil he had 
seen the waggons sent for hira, and then his spirit revived and he 
said, ^ It is enough, Joseph my son is yet alive. I will go and see 
him before I die" (Gen. xlv.). 

Though at that time about 130 years old, Jacob's eager desire to 
see the son for whom he had so long mourned induced him to go down 
at once, with all that he had, into Egypt. On his way, he rested at 
Beersheha, and offered sacrifices unto the God of his father Isaac. 
There Qod encouraged him by a vision commanding him to go 
down, and promising to bring him up again in the person of his 
descendants, and assuring him that his eyes should be dosed by 
Joseph (Gen. xlvi. 4). So he went down, with his sons and their 
wives and children and all their cattle. The number of his own 
descendants who went down with him into Egypt was 66 ; to these 
must be added Jacob himself, with Joseph and his two sons. Thus 
'* all the souls of the house of Jacob which came with him into 
Egypt were threescore and ten " (Gen. xlvi. 27). 

Just before reaching the land of Goshen — a province on the ex- 
treme frontier of Egypt, towards Canaan — Jacob sent Judah on in 
advance, to acquaint Joseph with his arrival. Joseph immediately 
went to meet his father ; and when he saw him he fell on his neck^ 
and wept on }ub Deck a good while. " Now," said lata.^, "'X'eX. Toa 
iiie, mnoe I have seen thy &ce, because thoa art ^el a\vi^'* (?\nV^^^. 
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Joseph then went and told Pharaoh that his father and his brethren 
had come out of the land of Canaan, and he presented five of them 
to him. The king, when he found that they were shepherds, a class 
held in abomination by the Egyptians, gave them for their separate 
abode the land of Goshen, which was the best pasture-ground in all 
Egypt. Joseph then brought his father into the presence of Pharaoh, 
and " Jacob blessed Pharaoh." " How old art thou," said the king to 
him. " The days of my pilgrimage," he answered, " are 130 years : 
few and evil have the days of the years of my life been, nor have 
they attained to the days of the years of the life of my fathers in 
the days of their pilgrimage *' (xlvii. 9). These words fiimish a 
testimony to the gradual decline of human life, and are a memorable 
example of how the patriarchs confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth (Heb. xi. 13). 

The removal of the chosen family from Canaan, and their settle- 
ment in Egypt, formed a part of the great plan which God had un- 
folded to their forefather Abraham (Gen. xv. 13). Two hundred 
years had passed away since God had said, " Unto thy seed will 
I give this land," and as yet they had no possessions in the land of 
Canaan. In Egypt, under the discipline of affliction, the &mily was 
to be consolidated into a nation. Then God's words would meet 
with their fulfilment, and the Israelites would enter on the possession 
of their promised inheritance. 

After dwelling in the land of Goshen for seventeen years in com- 
fort and prosperity, " the time drew nigh that Israel must die.** As 
his end approached he sent for Joseph, and made him swear that 
he would not bury him in Egypt, but would take him to the 
promised land, and " bury him in the burying-place of his fathers," 
in the cave of Machpelah. In thanksgiving to God for the mercies 
vouchsafed to him during a troubled life, and for the solemn 
assurance given to him by his son that he should be *'*' gathered to 
his fathers," Israel bowed himself upon the bed's head (G^n. 
xlvii. 31) and worshipped (Heb. xi. 21). 

Not long afterwaids Joseph heard that his f&iheT was sick, ancl 
went with his two sons Manasseh and Ephraim to visit him. When 
Jacob heard that he was c<»ne, his strength revivt-d, and be sat up 
in his bed to receive him. The dying patriarch claimed Ephraim 
•Jid Manasseh for his own children, and henceforth they were 
numbeied among the heads of the tribes of Israel. His thoughts 
then went back to the glorious promises God had once made to him 
«l the crisis of his raligioas life, when he lay down to rest a for- 
km nmndorer at Lm (Bethel). And then they turned to the death 
4^Ai9 behwed BBcbel on his letnm firam Fadan, and to her burial 
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not at first see Joseph's two sons; but when they were brought near 
to him, he kissed them and embraced them, fondly saying to Joseph, 
** I had not thought to see thy faee, and, lo, God hath shewed me 
thy seed also" (xlviii. 11). Joseph, having received his father's 
blessing, then took his two sons, and, bowing himself with his face 
to the earth, placed Manasseh the elder at Jacob's right hand and 
Ephraim the younger at his left. Jacob, however, crossing his 
arms, laid his right hand upon the younger, and his left 'upon the 
elder, and disregarding Joseph's opposition, he gave the larger and 
nobler blessing to Ephraim the younger. " Truly," said he, " the 
younger brother shall be greater than the elder, and his seed shall 
become a multitude of nations" (xlviii. 19). Thus was added 
another instance of God's sovereign choice to the examples of Abel, 
Shem, Abram, Isaac, who, like the patriarch Jacob himself were all 
younger sons. 

Having given his separate and special blessing to Joseph him- 
self and his two sons, and besitowed upon Joseph an extra portion 
above his brethren (xlviii 22), thus marking him as his heir, he 
called together all his sons to hear the last words of Israel their 
father, that he might tell them what would befall them in the last 
days (Gen. xlix.). 

It is evident that the blessings and the prophecies of the dying 
patriarch were a formal appointment of lus twelve sons to be the 
twelve heads of the chosen race, and that they had respect to the 
tribes as well as to their individual ancestors. At the end of his 
charge, he gave to all his sons collectively the same command that 
he had previously given to Joseph individually, ** I am to be gathered 
unto my people. Bury me with my fathers" in the cave of 
Machpelah (xlix. 29), and ^* gathering up lus feet into the bed, he 
yielded up the ghost," at the age of 147. 

Joseph then fell upon bis father's face, and passionately wept over 
him and kissed him. He afterwards gave orders for his body to be 
embalmed, which occupied forty days, and there was a public mourn- 
ing for him among the Egyptians, which lasted altogether seventy 
days. With Pharaoh's permission, he then went, with all his 
brethren and the elders both of Israel and of Egypt, and a great 
oompany of chariots and of horsemen, to bury his father in the land 
of Gaoaan. 

To avoid, probably, the tribes of the frontier, they did not take the 
nearest road, but made a circuit to Atad, a little to the west of the 
Jordan, where they kept so great and sore a lamentation for seven 
days that the astonished Canaanites called the place Abel-Mizraim 
(the mourning of Egypt^, Thence they contvime^ Wi^vt \wot\s?j V 
Heimm, and there buried him in the caye oi lA:eyc\i^\«i)c^ «&\i^\^ 
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commanded them (Gen. 1. 12,13). After the burial of Jacob, Joseph 
and all his company letnincd to Egypt. He outlived his father 
about fiftf-four years. He nan Ephmim's children of the third 
gBDeratioD, and had Manaaseh's gtiiadcMldien on hie kneea (1. 23). 
At length he died, aged 110 years. His body was embalmed and 
preserved in a coffin (saicophagua), but not buried. The last ia- 
structious that he gave his brethren, and made them BWear that 
they would (nlfll, ircre, " God will surclj' visit you, end bring yon 
out of this land unto the land which he sware to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob. And ye shall cany up my booes &om hence." 
(Gen. 1. 2i, 2.^). From that time forward the coffin with Joseph's 
remains bnre silent witotsa to the fact, that the children of Israel 
were only temporary Bojoumera in the land of Egypt. When God 
led thom forth under Moses, they did not forget the trust ; and 
when they were settled in Canaan, they buried Joseph at Shechem 
(Eiod. liit. 19; Josh. xiiy. 32). 
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CHAPTER IV. 



In the period between the death of Joseph aadtbe beginning of 
the bondage in Egypt, the children of Israel " increased abundantly, 
and the land was Slled with thera" (Exodus i. 7). The duration 
of theii Bojouni there may be leokoned in round numbeis at 430 
jeaiB (Ezod, xii. 41) ; but this includes the wkule pilgrimage of the 
chosen fiunily, from tho time when Abtam was calltd to leave his 
home tot " a land that he should a/tenaard receive ua an inhe- 
ritaoce," to the tima when his heirs did actually receive it. The 
bondage itself was piobabi; about 100 years, as the whole period from 
the death of Joseph to the Eiodus was 141 years (u.a. 1635—1491). 
The ator; of the afBiction of the Israelites in Egypt begins with 
the words, "Now there arose up a new king over Egypt which 
knew not Joseph " (Exod. L 8). The descendants of Jacob had 
then grown po DmnerDos tliat Phamoh was e.!tE^c)L \,W\. m&i^ %t(Si^ 
of a war they might go ovet to the eoeiny, and BO ewa-va o\\ cR. 'ftia 
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land. He resolved, therefore, to weaken them by degrees, by farcing 
them to hard labour and reducing them to slavery. The service 
which he compelled them to perform consisted in field-work, and 
especially in making bricks and building the treasure cities Pithom 
and Raamses, in the land of Goshen. Although the lives of the 
Israelites were bitter with hard bondage and oppression, still they 
multiplied and grew. Pharaoh then adopted a more severe and 
cruel course to diminish their numbers. He commanded the 
Hebrew midwives to kill the male children at their birth, but 
to let the females live. The midwives, however, ** feared God ** 
and disobeyed the king, and they saved all the children that were 
bom. Pharaoh then charged all his people to cast the new-bom 
sons of the Israelites into the river, but to save the daughters 
(Exod. i 8-22). 

Pharaoh's edict led, by the Divine providence, to the bringing up 
at his own court of that very child whom God designed to be the 
future deliverer of his people Israel. Aniram, the son of Kohath, 
son of Levi, had for his wife Jochebed, also of the tribe of LevL 
They had already two children, a daughter called Miriam, and a 
son named Aaron. Soon after the king had issued his edict, an- 
other son was bom to them. The child was so very fine and goodly, 
that his mother could not bear to part with him in obedience to 
the cruel ordinance. She hid him therefore three months. When 
she could no longer conceal him, she was forced to expose him like 
the rest. Accordingly, taking a covered basket of papyrus — the 
flags of which the Egyptians made their paper—and daubing it 
with bitumen to make it watertight, she put the child tlierein and 
laid it among the rushes on the banks of the Nile, leaving Miriam 
a little way off, to see what would become of her infant brother. 
Close to that spot the daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe ; 
and as soon as she saw the ark, she sent one of her maidens to fetch 
it. And when she opened it, "behold the babe wept.** Touched 
with pity, she said, ** This is one of the Hebrews' children." At 
this moment Miriam came forward, and having asked whether 
she should go and fetch a nurse of the Hebrew women, she was 
told to do so, "when she went and called the child's mother." 
•* Nurse this child for me," said Pharaoh's daughter, " and I will give 
thee thy wages." When he grew up, Jochebed brought him to the 
princess, who adopted him for her son, and gave him the name of 
Moses {drawn otUyt because she said " I drew him out of the water " 
(Exod. ii. 10). 

Moses was no doubt taught by his Hebrew mother the knowledge 

of the true God, and ih.Q history as well as the destiny of the chosen 

inoe. In all other respects, he was brought \xy «ca «cl 'E^^g^TgNlAasi 
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prince, and was instructed in " all the wisdom of the Egyptians " 
(Acts vii. 22). When he was full forty years old, the crisis came 
when he decided to cast in his lot with his own people, choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the 
treasures in Egypt, for he regarded " the recompence of the reward ** 
(Heb. xi. 25, 26). This was the time when he went forth to make 
himself acquainted with the state of his brethren. The first sight 
he saw was an Egyptian overseer beating one of the Hebrews who 
worked under him. Stung with indignation, after looking round to 
se^ that no one was near, he killed the Egyptian on the spot and 
buried his body in the sand. When he went out the next day, he 
saw two men of the Hebrews striving together ; and his interference 
was scornfully rejected by the wrong-doer, who asked him, •* Who 
made thee a prince and a judge over us ? Intendest thou to kill me 
as thou killedst the Egyptian?** The story reached the ears of 
Pharaoh, and he ordered Moses to be put to death. He fled, how- 
ever, into the desert which surrounds the head of the Eed Sea, 
then inhabited by the people of Midian, who were descended from 
Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2). As he was one day seated 
beside a well, the seven daughters of Jethbo, the chief or sheykh 
of the Midianites, came to water their flocks. The shepherds of 
other flocks coming also to the well rudely drove away the women 
that they might serve their own cattle first, but Moses helped them 
and watered their flock. When Jethro heard of this, he welcomed 
'* the Egyptian,** and Moses dwelt with him, like Jacob with Laban, 
far forty years feeding his flocks. He married his daughter Zipporah 
(Exod. ii. 21), who bore him a son, named Gershom (o stranger 
here\ and afterwards a second son named Eliezer {my God is a 
help), 

Moses had been forty years in Midian, pondering, amidst the seclu- 
sion of the deserts and unfrequented vales where he fed his flocks, 
the paat history of his fathers, and the condition of their descend- 
ants in Egypt, when God*s time arrived for the deliverance of his 
people. When the King of Egypt from whom Moses had fled died, 
the oppression of the Israelites under his successor became more 
fievere. "And they cried, and their cry came up imto God by 
reason of the bondage. And God heard their groaning, and God 
remembered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 
Jacob '* (Exod. ii. 23, 24). 

Moses, while he was keeping the flock of his father-in-law Jethro, 
in the land of Midian, little thought that God had chosen him to 
be the future deliverer of the Israelites. Yet so it was. The scene 
selected for the revelation to him of his divine mias^oiv \a crcia oii "Ccka 
mast remarkable spots on the surfBtce of the eai\.\i. TVi-e* Pemt^xiXo. 
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of Sinai is the promontory enclosed between the two arms of the 
Bed Sea, terminating in its southern part in the terrific mass of 
granite rocks known by the general name of SinaL This desert 
region still famishes a scanty pasturage. As Moses was one 
day leading his flock to its inmost recesses (or its west side), he 
came to a mountain even then called the "Mount of Gtod,** "even 
Horeb," from its sanctity among the Arabs. There he saw one of 
the dwarf acacias of the desert wrapt in flame which, had it been 
a natural fire, would soon have consrmied the dry branches, but 
" behold the bush burned with fire and the bush was not consumed.** 
As Moses turned aside to see this great sight why the bush was not 
burnt, the " angel Jehovah " called to him out of the bush, and 
said, ** Draw not nigh hither ; put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy groxmd." The same voice 
then said. ^^ I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ; I have surely seen the afflic- 
tion of my people in Egypt, and I am come down to deliver them 
out of the hand of the Egyptians. Gome now, therefore, and I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh that thou mayest bring forth my people." 
** Who am I," said Moses, " that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that 
I should bring forth the children of Israel out of Egjrpt?" He 
was assured that God would be with him, and that his mission 
should be fulfilled by bringing the people to worship in that moun- 
tain. Then another difficulty arose. So corrupted had the people 
grown by the idolatry of Egypt, that they had most probably for- 
gotten the God of their fathers. They would ask, ** What is his 
name ? " ** I am that I am," God said unto Moses, •* Thus shall ye 
say unto the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you" (Exod. 
iii. 1-14). He was then told to go and gather the elders of Israel 
together, and to tell them that the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob had appeared unto him, and had said, " I will bring you up 
out of the affliction of Egypt unto the land of the Canaanites— a 
land flowing with milk and honey." " They will not believe me," 
answered Moses. " They will say, * The Lord hath not appeared 
unto thee.* *' To remove the doubts of Moses about his reception 
by the people God added ttw signSt which he wrought in his pre- 
sence. The first was by turning his rod into a serpent, and then 
into a rod again. The second was by making his hand as white 
with leprosy as snow, and then turning it again as his other flesh. 
To these signs was added a third, the power to turn the water of 
the Nile to blood (Exod. iv. 1-9). 

But the clearer his mission was made to him, the more reluctant 

did he feel to undertake the arduous work. He next pleads his 

want of eloquence. " 0, my Lord," he says, " 1 oni txoX. ^w^<otl\»\ 'V 
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am alow of speech, and of a slow tongue." He was now eighty years 
of age ; for forty years he had spent a quiet and solitary life, and the 
self confidence of his earlier years had passed away. " Go,** said the 
Lord, " and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt 
say.** As he was still reluctant, he was told that his brother Aaron 
would meet him on his arrival in Egypt ; "he can speak well, 
and he shall be thy spokesman unto the people.** But yet the 
word was not to be Aaron's own. The two great functions con- 
ferred by the divine mission were therefore thus divided: Moses 
became the prophet^ and Aaron the priest. 

Moses then quitted Horeb and returned to Jethro. " Let me go, 
I pray thee," he said to him, " and see whether my brethren in Egypt 
are yet alive." ** Go in peace," said Jethro. And the Lord said unto 
Moses in Midian, " Go, return into Egypt, for all the men aie dead 
which sought thy life " (Exod. iv. 18, 19). Aaron by the command 
of God went forth into Ihe desert to meet Moses. They met at 
Horeb, at the mount of God, the very spot where Moses had re- 
ceived the revelation. There he informed his brother Aaron of the 
mission on which he was sent, and of the signs with which it had 
been accompanied. On reaching the land of Goshen, they assembled 
the elders of Israel. " And Aaron spake all the words which the 
Lord had spoken imto Moses, and did the signs in the sight of 
the people. And the people believed : and when they heard that 
the Lord had looked upon their affliction, they bowed their heads 
and worshipped " (Exod. iv. 30, 31). Moses and Aaron next sought 
the presence of Pharaoh, to open the mission with which they were 
charged. They told him that the Lord God of Israel had said, 
** Let my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me in the 
wilderness" (Exod. v. 1). " Who is the Lord," said Pharaoh, *' that 
I should obey his voice ? I know not the Lord, neither will I let 
Israel go." Not only did the king refuse their request, but the very 
same day he increased the burdens of the Israelites. He com- 
manded the Egyptian taskmasters no longer to give them the 
chopped straw which was necessary to bind the friable earth into 
bricks, so that the people had to lose their time in gathering straw 
oat of tho fields for themselves. But still the full tale of bricks 
was exacted from them. ** They be idle," said the king, " therefore 
they cry saying. Let us go and sacrifice to our Grod.*' The 
people, with this additional work, could no longer make the same 
number of bricks as before, and then the Hebrew overseers, who 
were trnder the Egyptian taskmasters, were beaten. They went 
to Pharaoh therefore to make their troubles known. " There is no 
straw given to tbj servants," they said, •* and yet^jft «t^T^Q^^$iL\R> 
mAke bhok/' Their appeal was rejected ; a& \iie^ MX* >i)aa V\si^ 
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they met Moees and Aaron, and turned upon them, accusing 
them of making the people to be still more abhorred of Pharaoh 
and his servants (Exod. y. 21). 

In this strait, Moses complained to Gk)d that his mission to Pha- 
raoh had served no other purpose than to increase the affliction 
of the people. God then renewed his promise, and assured him 
that his time was at hand. ** Now thou shalt see wliat I will do to 
Pharaoh. I appeared of old/' he said, *' unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob by the name of God Almighty, but by my name 
Jehovah was I not known to them" (Exod. vi. 3). After this 
revelation of His great name, the Lord made mention of the covemmt 
He had established to give them the land of Canaan. *' I have also 
heard the groaning of the children of Israel whom the Egyptians 
keep in bondage, and I have remembered my covenant. And I will 
redeem the people out of Egypt with a stretched-out arm and with 
great judgments." Moses spake all this to the children of Israel, 
but they were too heart-broken to accept the consolation. Jehovah 
then gave Moses and Aaron their final charge to bring the people 
out of Egypt, warning them that Pharaoh would resist, but that 
his resistance would only give occasion for more signal displays of 
His own power. He would multiply His signs and his wonders in 
the land of Egypt, that the Egyptians might know that He was the 
Lord (Exod. vii. 5). 

Then began that memorable contest between the king of Egypt 
and the King of Kings, the type of all others between the power 
of God and the hardened heart of man, which was stilled only in 
the waters of the Red Sea. Moses and Aaron again entered the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, and, to confirm their mission, Aaron cast down his 
rod and it became a serpent. This was the first miracle wrought 
by them ; but Pharaoh, still incredulous, sent for the magicians of 
Egypt, who did likewise with their enchantments. The rod of Aaron 
then swallowed up those of the Egyptians. But Pharaoh's heart 
was still hardened, so that he hearkened not unto them, as the 
Lord had said (Exod. vii. 13). The following morning, Moses was 
directed to remind Pharaoh of his refusal to let the Israelites go 
and serve God in the wilderness, and, as his heart was hardened 
against conviction, to teach him by suffering that Jehovah was the 
Lord. The miracles that followed were judgments on the king, 
the people, and their gods, forming the Ten Plagues op Egypt. 

i. The Plague of Blood. — After a warning to Pharaoh, Aaron, at 

the word of Moses, lifted up his rod, and smote the Nile in the 

sight of the king and of his servants, and the river, with all its 

canals and reservoira and every vessel of water drawn from them, 

lias turned into blood. The fish died; tYie, ivsei «\i^t^) Wi'i. \\va 
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Egsrptians could not drink of its waters, but had to obtain water to 
drink by digging wells. The miracle lasted for seven days, but as 
it was imitated by the magicians of Egypt with their enchantments, 
it produced no impression upon Pharaoh. His heart was still 
hardened (Exod. vii. 19-25 : comp. Psalm cv.). 

ii. The Plague of Frogs, — When Moses and Aaron were again 
sent to Pharaoh, Moses was directed by the Lord to say, " Let my 
people go, that they may serve me. And if thou refuse to let them 
go, behold I will smite all thy borders with frogs." In obedience 
to the Divine command, Aaron stretched forth his hand with his 
rod over the waters of Egypt, and the frogs came up from their 
natural haunts, and swarmed in countless numbers "even in the 
chambers of their kings,'* and defiled the very ovens and kneading 
troughs. From this plague there was no escape, and though it 
was imitated by the magicians, Pharaoh was reduced to send for 
Moses, and was fain to seek relief through prayer, and by promising 
to let the people go. On the morrow the frogs died where they 
were^-out of the houses, out of the villages, and out of the fields — 
and they were gathered together upon heaps, and the land stank. 
But when Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he hardened his 
heart and refused to keep his word (Exod. viii. 2-15). 

iii. The Plague of Lice, — From the waters and marshes the power 
of God passed on to the dry land. When smitten by Aaron's rod, 
the very dust became lice in man and in beast. The magicians did 
the same with their enchantments, but they could not bring forth 
lice. Then they said unto Pharaoh, ** This is the finger of God ; " 
but he hearkened not unto them, for his heart was still hardened 
(Exod. viii. ie-19). 

iv. The Plague of Flies or Beetles, — Moses was now directed to 
threaten Pharaoh with another plague if he refused to let the people 
go. As he continued obstinate, after the river and the land, the 
air was now smitten. Swarms of flies filled the air and came into 
the houses and devoured the land, but Goshen was free from the 
plague. Pharaoh then sent for Moses and Aaron, and gave per- 
mission for the Israelites to sacrifice to their God in the land ; but 
Moses replied that the Egyptians would stone them if they sacri- 
ficed the creatures they worshipped. He demanded that they might 
go three days* journey into the wilderness. Pharaoh now yielded ; 
but no sooner was the plague removed by the prayer of Moses, 
than he hardened his heart at this time also, neither would he let 
the people go (Exod. viii. 21-32). 

V. Plague of the Murrain of Beasts, ^-^iiW coming closer and 
closer to the Egyptians^ God next sent a disease \r^0Ti \Xi<^ ^^VCl*^. 
At the Bet time, all the cattle of Egypt died, "but ot \\i€i c»JO(\a Ql^Js^a 
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children of Israel died not one. Still tbe heart of Pharaoh was 
hardened, and he did not let the people go (Exod. ix. 4-7). 

vi. The Plague of Boils and Blains. — The next plagne came 
closer still. From the cattle the hand of God reached to their own 
persons. Moses and Aaron were commanded to take handfols of 
ashes of the furnace, and sprinkle them towards the heaven in the 
sight of Pharaoh. They did so; and it became a boil breaking 
forth with blains upon man and upon beast. The magicians being 
themselves smitten with boils could not appear before Moses. Pha- 
raoh, however, remained unmoved (Exod. ix. 8-12). 

vii. The Plague of Hail. — The first six plagues had been attended 
with much suffering, and some loss, but the lives of the Egyptians 
and their means of subsistence had not yet been touched. Moses 
was now sent to threaten Pharaoh with a more terrible judgment. 
He was charged to make the usual demand of the king. •* Let my 
people go, that they may serve me. Or else I will at this time send 
all my plagues upon thine heart, that thou mayest know that there 
is none like me in all the earth/* First of all, they were threatened 
with a very grievous storm of hail. Pharaoh was told to send and 
collect his cattle and men under shelter, for that everything 
would die upon which the hail descended. Some of the king's 
servants heeded the warning thus given, and brought in their cattie 
from the field. Others disregarded it, and left them where they 
were. Then the Lord sent a terrific storm of hail, thunder, and fire 
running along upon the ground, such as had never been seen in 
Egypt. All that was in the field, both man and beast, was killed, 
plants were destroyed and trees broken to pieces. But in the land 
of Goshen there was no hail. Pharaoh, more moved than he had 
yet been, confessed that he had sinned, prayed that the thunder 
and hail might cease, and promised to let the people go. Moses 
consented to prove to him once more how that the earth is the 
Lord's. The storm ceased at his prayer ; but when Pharaoh per- 
ceived that it was over, " he sinned yet more and hardened his 
heart, he and his servants " (Exod. ix. 23-84). 

viii. The Plague of Locusts. — The herbage which the storm had 
spared was now given up to a terrible • destroyer. After a fresh 
summons and a fresh warning, Pharaoh seemed inclined to let the 
men go ; but when he found that they wanted to take with them 
their wives, their children, and their cattle, he was highly incensed, 
and Moses and Aaron were driven out from his presence. On quit- 
ting the palace, Moses stretched forth his rod over the land of 
Egypt, and an east wind sprang up, bringing with it by the next 
momiDg myriada of locusts, which alighted upon the fields green 
wj'tli tbej^unff bladea of com, so that tliieloiii '^wa dAxk&ix<e^^^^;^ 
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in a little time they ate up every blade of grass, and every green 
thing that the hail had left. Pharaoh then called in haste for 
Moses and Aaron. ** Forgive, I pray thee, my sin only this once,'' 
he cries, " and entreat God to take away from me this death 
only." Then the Lord sent a strong west wind, which took away 
the locusts as an east wind had brought them ; but their removal 
left his heart harder than ever (Exod. x. 1-20). 

ix.-x. Hie Plague of Darkness, and the Prediction of the Death of 
the Firdbom. — Still Pharaoh remained obdurate. For three days, 
therefore, there was a thick darkness over the sunny land of Egypt, 
" even darkness which might be felt ; while all the children of 
Israel had light in their dwellings." While it lasted, the Egyptians 
were unable to see one another, or to stir out of their houses. 
Pharaoh then sent for Moses, and said that they might go, with 
their wives and children, but their flocks must be left. Moses 
replied : " Our cattle also shall go with us ; there shall not a hoof 
be left behind.'* Pharaoh refused, and with threats he forbade 
Moses to see his face again. ** In that day thou seest my face, thou 
shalt die.** At the end of the interview, Moses denounced the final 
judgment, which had been the one great penalty threatened from 
the beginning, for the midnight of that same day. " I will go out, 
saith the Lord, into the midst of Egypt, and all the firstborn in the 
land of Egypt shall die, and there shall be a great cry throughout 
all the land of Egypt *' (Exod. x. 21-xi. 6). 

The contest was now over. The doom of Pharaoh and of his 
people for their oppression of God*s people, had gone forth. Moses 
returned in great anger to Goshen: the Egyptians during the 
remainder of the third day of darkness, sat awaiting the terrible 
stroke which was to fall on them at midnight. Now was instituted, 
according to God*s conmiand, the great observance of the Mosaical 
dispensation, the Feast op the Passover (Exod. xii.). 

The day, reckoned from sunset to sunset, on the night of which 
the firstborn of Egypt were slain and the Israelites departed, was the 
fourteenth of the Jewish month Nisan or Abib (March to April). 
It was then the seventh month of the civil year ; thenceforth 
it was to be the firti month of the sacred year. Preparations for 
this feast had been begun, by the command of God, on the tenth 
day of the month. Each household had then chosen a yearling 
lamb (or kid) without blemish. This '* Paschal Lamb '* was set 
apart till the evening which began the fourteenth day, when it was 
killed as a sacrifice between the ninth hour and the twelfth (sunset) 
in every family of Israel. On this night, moreover, they were to 
save some of the blood and sprinkle it with a Vxmi&Vi ol \i^%aKf^ <s\^. 
the lintel and doorposts of the house, that lAx'b ^<eie\»tQyiXi<^ ^«s^^ 
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when he passed through the land to smite all the firstborn both of 
man and beast, might pass over the houses where he saw the token 
of the blood. The families of Israel were to eat the lamb, roasted 
but not boiled, with unleavened bread and bitter herbs. The bones 
were not to bo broken ; but they were to be burnt in the morning 
with any of the flesh that was left uneaten. They were to eat it in 
haste, with their loins girded, their sandals on their feet, their stafi 
in their hand, like men setting forth on a long journey. For seven 
days after the feast, from the fourteenth to the twenty-first of Nisan, 
they were to eat only unleavened bread, and to have no leaven in 
their houses under penalty of death. The first and last of these 
days were to be kept with a holy convocation and free from all 
manner of work. The Feast of the Passover was to be kept 
throughout their generations— a feast by an ordinance for ever; 
and fathers were specially enjoined to teach their children the 
meaning of this service. 

The Israelites had finished the Paschal feast, and were awaiting 
in their houses, in awful suspense, the great event which was to 
accomplish their deliverance. **At midnight the Lord smote all 
the firstborn in the land of Egypt with immediate death, from the 
firstborn of Pharaoh that sat on the throne unto the firstborn of the 
captive in the dungeon; and all the firstborn of cattla And 
Pharaoh rose up in the night, with all his servants, and there was 
a great cry in Egypt ; for there was not a house where there was 
not one dead " (Exod. xii. 29, 30). His hardened heart gave way. 
He at once sent for Moses and Aaron, and all his people joined with 
him in urging the instant departure of the Israelites, with their 
children and their cattle. They were sent forth with such haste 
that they had not even time to prepare food, but took the dough 
before it was leavened, in their kneading-troughs bound up in their 
clothes upon their shoulders, with which they made unleavened 
cakes at their first halt But amidst all this haste, Moses did not 
forget to carry away the bones of Joseph. The host numbered 
600,000 men on foot able to bear arms, beside children, from which 
the total number of souls is estimated at not less than 2,500,000. 
Their march was conducted with order and discipline (Exod. xiii. 18), 
and was guided by Jehovah himself, ** who went before them by 
day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way, and by night in a 
pillar of a fire to give them light." 

This Exodus or departure of the Israelites from Egypt closed the 

430 years of their pilgrimage (Exod. xii. 40), which began from the 

call of Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees. Having been welded 

hj affliction into a nation, they were now called forth to receive the 

Jaws of their new etate amidst the awinV aoUtodLoa ol^Vnai, 
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The Exodus asd tbb Law.— B.C. 149J-90. 
Tbb whole jonmej of tha larseliCes from Egypt into the Land of 
Promiaa may, in e. general view, be divided into three separate 
portions: — 

i. The March out of Egypt lo Mount Sinai, there to worship 
Jehovah, as ha had said to Hoses. Tliis filled up the first sacred 
fear, and nearly two months of the second. 

iL The March from Sinai to Ihe borden of Canaan, whence thej 
were tamed back for their nnwillingnesa to enter the land. This 
occi^ed a little mere than four months. 

iii. The Wandering in the Wildemeii and entrance into Canaan. 
This is often spohen of in round nmnbers as a period of fort; years ; 
hnt, strictly speaking, the wanderings occupied thirty-seven and a 
half years. In the fortieth year, they came again to Eadesh, and 
advanced as lar as the plains ofHoab on the east of Jordan. 

The Israelites began their nuich from Bameses in the land of 
Goshen (Exod. xli, 37). Had the object been to lead them by the 
nearest route oat of Egypt into Canaan, it might have been accom- 
plished in a few days' journey along the shore of the Mediterranean 
to Gaza. But as they ware unfit to face the warlike Philistines, 
who wonld he likely to offer some opposition to their progreea, God 
led the people about throngh the way of the -viildeineBa o? ftia BM. 
Sea (Eiod. liii, 18), TSUir Bxai iwting-pkcb -^toa b\ %^ci»iv%. 

Su. BoBiiT. HiBr. *& 
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revival of the Sabbath, the observance of which had, no doubt, been 
neglected in Egypt. Every morning they gathered a certain 
quantity for use during the day, but on the sixth day they gathered 
twice as much, because none would fall on the seventh, which was 
a Sabbath or day of rest (Exod. xvi. 16-26). 

From the wilderness of Sin other valleys lead up by a series of 
steep ascents into the recesses of the mountain region of Sinai. Their 
next resting-place was at Bephidim. Here there was no water for the 
people to drink, and they burst forth into an angry rebellion against 
Moses. *' Why," said they, " hast thou brought us up out of Egypt to 
kill us, our children, and our cattle, with thirst ? " In answer to the 
cry of Moses, the Lord vouchsafed a miracle for a permanent supply 
during their abode in the wilderness of Sinai. Moses was com- 
manded to go on before the people with the elders of Israel, and to 
smite the rock in Horeb with the rod wherewith he smote the 
river. He did so in their presence, and water flowed forth out of it. 
The place was called Massah (temptation)^ and Mwrtbah {chiding 
or strife) because they tempted the Lord, and doubted whether He 
was among them or not (Exod. xvii. 1-7). The spring thus opened 
seems to have formed a brook, which the Israelites used during 
their whole sojourn near Sinai (Deut. ix. 21 ; comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 15, 
16, cv. 41). Hence the rock is said to have **foUowed them" by 
St. Paul, who makes it a type of Christ, the source of the spiritual 
water of life (1 Cor. x. 4). 

It was in Bephidim that the new-formed nation fought their first 
great battle. The peninsula of Sinai, and the adjoining deserts, 
were at that time in the occupation of the Amalekites — a tribe 
descended from Eliphaz, the son of Esau (Gen. xxxvL 16). Whether 
they regarded the Israelites as intruders, or whether they attacked 
them for the sake of plunder, is uncertain. Moses directed Joshua, 
whose name is now first mentioned, to choose out a body of men, 
and fight against the enemy, while he himself stood on the top of 
the hill with the rod of Grod outstretched in his hand. Accordingly 
the next morning, attended by his brother Aaron, and by Hur, the 
husband of Miriam, Moses went up to the top of a hill, with the 
rod of God in Ms hand, and while he held up his hand Israel pre- 
vailed, and when he let down his hand Amalek prevailed. Wlien 
he grew weary a stone was brought for him to sit upon, and his 
hands were held up by Aaron and Hur, one on each side, till 
sunset, when Amalek was discomfited. The attitude of Moees 
seems to have been a sign of God's presence with His hosts, like 
a tiandard over the battle-field. This meaning is taught by the 
juune given to the altar of thanksgiving then set up, — Jkhotah- 
Mas^ ike Lord is my banner {^^ xm ^l^V 
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For this act of hostility the trihe of Amaiek was doomed to 
utter destructioii. **! will utterly put out the remembrance of 
Amaiek," said the Lord, ** from under heaven." Moses was com- 
manded by God to write the whole transaction in a book ; and here 
we have one of the passages in which we learn from the sacred 
writers themselves their authorship of the books that bear their 
names (Exod. xvii. 14). 

During the encampment at Bephidim, Jethro, the father-in-law 
of Moses, brought his wife Zipporah and his two sons to visit him. 
Moses received him with high honour, and recounted to him all 
that the Lord had done for the deliverance of his people. " Now I 
know," said Jethro, *• that the Lord is greater than all Gods," and he 
offered sacrifices to God. On the morrow, seeing Moses overbur- 
dened with judging the people, he advised him to appoint a number 
of able men, to be rulers over thousands, over hundreds, over fifties, 
and over tens, who would share the burden with him, and to reserve 
himself for the harder causes, to lay them before God as mediator 
for the people. And Moses did so (Exod. xviii.) 

On the first day of the third month after leaving Egypt, the 
Israelites came to the Wildebnesb of Sinai, and here they en- 
camped before the Mount. Never in the history of the world was 
such a scene beheld as that plain now presented I A whole nation 
was assembled alone with God. His hand had been seen, and His 
voice heaid at every step of their history for 430 years up to this great 
crisiB. He had divided the very sea to let them pass into this secret 
shrine of nature, whose awful grandeur prepared their minds for the 
coming revelation. The events that took place during their stay 
at Sinai, till the setting up of the tabernacle, will now be related. 

There was a season of preparation before the law was given. 
First Moses went up unto God ; and the Lord called to him out of 
the mountain, telling him to remind the people of what he had 
already done for them against the Egyptians, and promising that if 
they would obey his voice, and keep his covenant, '* then shall ye 
be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people (for all the earth is 
mine), and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation." They were to be kings and priests for others' good, a 
holy nation for a pattern to all the rest. Moses acquainted the 
elders of the people with all the words that the Lord had com- 
manded him, and they answered, ^ All that the Lord hath spoken 
we will do." Moses was next warned that the Lord was coming to 
him in a thick cloud, and would speak to him before all the people, 
that they might believe him for ever. He was commanded to purify 
the people against the third day, and to set a bouxi^x^ xc^txnA \k^ 
mormii, that neither maa nor beast might touch. i\i xxxi'^^x -^^'s^^:^ ^*v. 
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death. On the third day, in the morning, the mountain was en- 
veloped in a thick cloud, and surrounded with such terrors that 
Moses and all the people in the camp feared and trembled. Fnm 
amidst the darkness, and above the trumpet's sound, God's voice 
was heard calling Moses up into the mount, bidding him charge the 
people lest they should break the bounds to gaze on God, and 
prepare the elders to come up with him and Aaron, when God 
should call them (Exod. xix. 5-24). 

Then followed the greatest event of the Old Covenant. From 
the midst of the fire and of the smoke, the voice of God himself 
was heard giving forth Ten Commandments, by which his people 
were to live. These were the only parts of the law given by the 
voice of God to the assembled people : they alone were afterwards 
^n*itten on the two tables of stone (Deut. v. 22). As soon as God 
liad done speaking, the people, overcome with terror, prayed Moses 
that he would speak to them in the place of Gk)d, lest they should 
<iie. They then removed afar oflf, while Moses drew near to the 
thick darkness where Grod was. In the course of the six following 
^ys, he received a series of precepts which form a practical inter- 
pretation of the Ten Commandments (Exod. xx.-xxiii.). These 
^ords of the Lord Moses wrote in a book, which he named the 
Sooh of the Covenant, and he read it in the audience of the people. 
Having built an altar at the foot of Mount Sinai, and ofEi^ed 
sacrifices, and the people having promised to obey the voice of the 
^rd, Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on them, and said, 
'* Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath made with 
you" (Exod. xxiv. 7, 8). 

These precepts were followed by promises relating to the people's 
future course. The land of Canaan was clearly marked out as their 
destination (Exod. xxiii. 23), and its gradual conquest assured to 
them. A special warning was given them against idolatry. Above 
all, the ANQEii Jsihovah, who had already led them out of Egypt, 
vas still to be their guide, to keep them in the way, and to bring 
them io the place appointed for them. But, if provoked and dis- 
obeyed, He would be a terror to them, for ** my name is in Sim ** 
(xxiii. 21). In this Angel, God himself was present as the Shepherd 
^fSUfloehy and in tempting and provoking him in the wildemeas, 
^ey vexed God's Holy Spirit. 

The clouds of Sinai did not exhibit, but concealed, the true glory 

\ JeliovatL ; and He now vouchsafed a vision of that glory to Moses^ 

'*^h Aaron, and his sons Kadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 

lers of Israel. The chosen party went up and saw God, en< 

" - J^ ixx His glory, and yet they lived. Moses was then calleii 

»ioiie into the mount to xeceivo >ii'b \a!6\e& oi ^ooft %aA tlw 
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law which God had written, while Aaron and Hnr were left to 
govern the people. He then went np alone into the mount, 
which a doud covered for six days, crowned with the glory of 
Grod as a burning fire. On the seventh day Moses was called iuto 
the cloud, and there he abode without food forty days and forty 
nights (Exod. xxiv. 1-18). 

During this period, he received instructions from God as to the 
pattern of the tabernacle, the form of the ark, the various kinds of 
sacrifices and other ordinances of divine worship. When He had 
made an end of communing with him, God gave unto Moses ^^ two 
tables of testimony, tables of stone, written with the finger of God '* 
(Exod. xxxi. 18). As the weeks passed by without his return from 
the mount, the Israelites began to think that they had lost their 
leader, and they said to Aaron, " Up, make us gods which shall go 
before us." Aaron weakly yielded to their demand, and asked the 
people for their golden ear-rings, from which he made a •* molten 
calf," the symbolj of the Egyptian deity Apis. This he set before 
the people as the image of the God who had brought them out 
of Egypt, and he built an altar before the idol, and on the morrow 
the people offered sacrifices to it, and kept a feast, with songs and 
dances. This was on the last of the forty days; God then sent 
Moses down from the moimt, telling him of the people's sin, and 
threatening to destroy them, and promising to make of him a new 
nation. Moses, however, pleaded for them by the honour of God in 
the eyes of the Egjrptians, and by his covenant with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Israel. ** And the Lord repented of the evil which he 
thought to do unto his people " (Exod. xxxii. 1-14). 

Moses, attended by his servant Joshua, now turned and went 
down from the mount, carrying in his hands the two tables of the 
testimony. He soon heard the shouts of revelry, which were mis- 
taken by Joshua for the noise of battle. As he drew nigh to the 
camp, he saw them dancing before the golden calf, and in righteous 
indignation, he cast the tables out of his hands, and broke them in 
pieces at the foot of the mount. He next destroyed the calf by fire 
and pounding, and strewed its dust upon the stream from which 
the people drank. After sharply upbraiding Aaron, who laid the 
blame on the people for the part he had taken in the matter, Moses 
then made a terrible example. Standing in the gate of the camp, 
he cried, ** Whoever is on the Lord's side come unto me," and all 
his brethren of the tribe of Levi rallied roimd him. He commanded 
them to go sword in hand throughout the camp, and to slay all 
whom they still found at the idolatrous feast, without regard to 
kindred or acquaintance. And about three thon&and of thi^ ^eoi^le^ 
still in the midst of their mirth, were put to deat\i, ^\^*&^^&*0(i^ 
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act which consecrated the tribe of Leyi to the servioe and priest- 
hood of Jehovah (Exod. xxxii. 15-28). 

On the morrow, Moses reproved the people for their sin, but pro- 
mised to intercede for them with the Lord. God replied that the 
sinner himself should be blotted out of His book, and He sent 
plagues upon the people on account of their idolatry. He pro- 
mised, however, to send His angel before them, to be their leader. 
At this the people murmured, thinking that they were to lose 
God's own presence. Moses then took the sacred tent, called 
the Tabernacle of the congregation, and pitched it outside of the 
camp which had been profaned, and all who sought the Lord went 
out to it. When Moses went out to the tabernacle, every man stood 
at his tent-door, watching him ; and when he entered it, the pillar 
of cloud descended and stood at the door, and ** the Lord spsike 
imto Moses, face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend." As a 
special encouragement to Moses himself, God said, '^ My presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.'' Moses then prayed 
that God would shew him His glory. "Thou canst not see my 
face and live,'' said the Lord. But God promised to place him in 
a cleft of the rock, and to hide him while His glory passed by, so 
that he could see the train behind Him, but not TTia fyuoe (Exod, 
xxxii. 30 — ^xxxiii. 23). 

By the command of God, Moses went up again into the mount 
alone, carrying with him two tables of stone, to replace those which 
he had broken. Then the Lord descended in a cloud, and pro- 
claimed His name as the " Lord God, merciful and gracious, long 
suffering and abundant in goodness and truth." Moses interceded 
once more for his people, and God renewed His covenant, promising 
to work wonders for them, such as had not been done in all the 
earth, and to bring them into the promised land, and adding a new 
warning against their falling into the idolatry of Canaan. This 
time, also, Moses remained in the mount alone with the Lord forty 
days and forty nights, fasting ; there he received anew the precepte 
of the law, as well as the two tables he had taken up, with the ten 
commandments written thereupon by God himself. When Moses 
came down from the mount, the light of God*s glory shone so brightly 
from his face, that the people were afraid to come nigh him, and he 
covered it with a veil while he recited to them the commandments 
that God had given him (Exod. xxxiv. 1-35). 

Moses now gathered together all the congregation of the children 

of Israel, and, after repeating the law of the Sabbath, he asked their 

free gifts for the tabernacle and its fruniture. And every one whose 

heart was willing brought offerings to the Lord, jewels, and gold 

9tid silver, and brasa, bMdb and wo^en la\a\c& ol\kVQk&^ q1 ^xxx^V^ 
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of scarlet and of fine linen, apioes, oils, and incense. Two men 
were called, and gifted by God's spirit with skill for the work; 
Bezaleel, the son of Uri, of the tribe of Judah, and Aholiab, the 
son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dnn, and they wrought with 
** every wise-hearted man in whom the Lord put wisdom and 
understanding to work for the service of tho sanctuary." Tho people 
soon brought more than enough for tho work, and thoy made the 
tabernacle, with its furniture and vessels, tho cloths of service, and 
the garments of the priests, after the pattern sliown to Moses in the 
mount, and Moses blessed them (Ezod. xxxv.-xxxix.). 

All things being thus prepared, Moses was commanded on the 
first day of the first month of the second year to set up the taber- 
nacle, and to place therein the ark of the covenant, and all the 
sacred vessels and ftuniture, and to anoint Aaron and his sons to 
the priesthood. When he had finishoil tho work, God vouchsafed 
a visible token of His presence and approval. Tho glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle, so that Moses was unable to enter it. 
A whole month was afterwards spent in arranging tlie service of tho 
sanctuary, as it is set forth fully in the Book of Leviticus, before 
the people prepared to resume their journey (£xod. x1.). 
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Ok the fint daj of the second mODtb of the second year (J]ikr=Haj, 
B.C. 1490) &om the epocli of the Biodiu, the Lord commanded 
Moses to Dumber the people able to bear arms, from twenty yetin 
old and upwards. The LeTites, being; exempted &om militaiy 
fterrice, were nombered tepaiately. M this ceasaa, the total of 
the military array was found to be in ronnd uombera about 600,000. 
The whole host was divided into font camps, which enrroanded Qie 
tabernacle daring a halt, and wimt before and after it on the manh. 
The Lerites were taken for the surice of JeboTsh in place al the 
fint-bora ; it was their dnty to minister to the high priest, and to 
attend to the tabernacle of the conffregatioQ. 

At Imgth the word of Jehoish came to tbem, saying that thej bad 
dwelt long enongh in Horeb^ and cranmanding them to torn and 
Jonmey ODwards (Dent. i. 6^ 7). The aim of their joomej was to 
take pcoeMMBKf the land whicb God had promised to their ^thera. 
n« oiomi afJeboiuh'a pieaenoe, whidkll>&^leean(tiIl%QT«iI tha 
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tabernacle, was then lifted up as the sign of departure, and the 
tabernacle itself was taken down. At the alarm blown by the two 
silver trumpets (Numb. x. 1-10) each of the four camps set forward 
in its appointed order, and the host followed the cloud into the 
wilderness of Paran. During their march, the cloud, dark by day 
and luminous by night, indicated every halting-place ; when it was 
taken up from the tabernacle, then they journeyed ; in the place 
where it abode, there they pitched their tents. When the ark set 
forward, Moses said, ^'Bise up, Lord, and let thine enemies bo 
scattered, and let them that hate thee flee before thee." And when 
it rested, he said, " Betum, O Lord, unto the many thousands of 
Israel " (Numb. x. 35, 36). 

In following the route of the Israelites, we must remember that 
its general direction is northwards from Sinai ^^ to the mount of the 
Amorites,'' the highlands of southern Palestine. The two extreme 
points are the camp before Sinai on the south, and Kadesh on the 
north. The distance between these points was eleven days' journey, 
or about 165 miles. Their present journey must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from their final march into Palestine, at the end of the 
thirty-eight years' wandering in the wilderness. 

More than once during their march, the people murmured 
against Jehovah. The mixed multitude that came with them out 
of Egypt were among the first to complain ; with the children of 
Israel, they remembered the abundance of Egypt, and, growing 
tired of the manna, they said, *' Who shall give us flesh to eat ? "' 
(Numb. xL 4). Upon this rebellion, Moses complained to the 
Lord that the burden of the people was too great for him to 
bear alone. He was directed to choose seventy of the elders 
of Israel, and to bring them to the door of the tabernacle. And 
the Lord came down in a cloud, and took of the Spirit that was on 
Moses, and gave it unto them, and they prophesied. Two of them, 
who had not come out to the tabernacle, Eldad and Medad, pro- 
phesied in the camp. Joshua asked Moses to forbid them, but 
he replied, "Would God that all the Lord's people were prophets." 
The people were then punished for their murmurings. God sent 
quails among them ; but in the very act of eating them the Lord 
smote the people with a very great plague, and a great number 
perished. This place was called Kibboth-Hattaavah, that is, 
" the graves of lust " (Numb. xi. 25-34). 

Their next halting-place was at Hazekoth. Here a rebellion 
arose against Moses in his own family. Aaron and Miriam spake 
against him because of the Cushite woman whom he had married, — 
probably his Midianite wife Zipporah, — and disputed Ma «.\ithotitY» 
i^Hath the Lord spoken only by Moaes, t\ioy eaadi^l^V^CL^^ \i^\. 
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spoken also by us?" The Lord heard it, and called forth all three 
to the tabernacle. There He told Aaron and Miriam that with other 
prophets He would converse in visions and in dreams, but with His 
servant Moses openly, mouth to mouth. The Lord showed His 
anger against them by smiting Miriam with leprosy : though she 
was healed at the prayer of Moses, yet was she shut out of the camp 
seven days as a punishment. After this the people removed from 
Hazeroth and pitched in the wilderness of Paran (Numb. xii. 1-16> 
We find them next at Eadesh, or Eadesh-Babnea. Here Moses, 
by the command of the Lord, sent forth twelve spies, the heads 
of their respective tribes, to explore the land. Of these only 
two are memorable names, Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, of the 
tribe of Judah, and Oshea, the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
whom Moses liad called Joshua, i.e. Saviour (Numb. xiii. 16). They 
searched the land for forty days, and then returned to Kadesh, 
bringing back to Moses a glowing description of the fertility of th^ 
country. It is a good land, they said, that the Lord our Gkxl 
doth give us: "surely it floweth with milk and honey." In 
proof of its fertility, they brought back from the rich vine-clad 
valley of Eshcol a cluster of grapes so large that it was borne by 
two men upon a staff, together with pomegranates and figs. All, 
however, with the exception of Caleb and Joshua, exaggerated 
the strength and the size of the people of the land, and said that 
they were too powerful to be conquered by the Israelites. Where- 
upon the people spent the night in weeping. They murmured 
against Moses and Aaron, and said, " Would God that we had died 
in the land of Egypt or in the wilderness. Wherefore hath the 
Lord brought us into this land to fall by the sword? Let us 
make a captain, and let us return into Egypt." Then Moses 
and Aaron fell on their faces before all the assembly, while Caleb 
and Joshua rent their clothes, and contradicted the reports of the 
other spies. " The land which we passed through," they said, "is 
an exceeding good land. If the Lord delight in us, then He will 
give it us." But the people would not listen to them, and ordered 
them to be stoned. Then the glory of the Lord appeared in the 
tabernacle, and a second time He threatened to destroy the people, 
and to give to Moses a greater and mightier nation. *^ How long 
will this people provoke me ? How long will it be ere they believe 
me ? " said the Lord. ..." Pardon, I beseech thee," cried Moses, 
once more, as before Sinai, •* the imquity of this people according 
unto the greatness of Thy mercy." His prayer was heard. The 
Lord promised to pardon the nation, but, at the same time. He 
swore hy Himself, ^ As truly as I live, saith the Lord, all the 
oarth aball be £lled with My glory, by ftoemi^ t\i<d €i&iQ;^\!b l\uft.t 
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I will make of those men who have rebelled against me, not one 
of whom, save Caleb, shall see the promised land." The execution 
of the sentence was to begin at once. They were to turn back 
into the wilderness by the way of the Bed Sea : there they were 
to wander for forty years, till all the men of twenty years old 
and upwards had left their carcases in the wilderness. Then 
at length their children, having shared their wanderings, should 
enter on the inheritance which their fathers had despised. As an 
earnest of the judgment, the ten faithless spies were slain by a 
plague. When it was too late, the people changed their minds. 
In the morning they marched up the mountain-pass, against the 
commandment of the Lord, and in spite of the warning of Moses ; 
and the Amalekites and Canaanites, coming down upon them, de- 
feated them with great slaughter, and chased them as &ir as Hormah, 
and even to Mount Seir (Numb. xiv.). The entrance to the promised 
land on this side was now hopelessly barred. 

The thirty-eight years occupied in the execution of God's 
judgment on the generation that grieved Him in the wilderness, 
and to whom He swore in His wrath, They shall not enter into My 
rest, form almost a blank in the sacred history. The mystery 
which hangs over this period seems like an awful silence iuto which 
the rebels sink away. Most probably their head-quarters during 
this period were at Kadesh, and they continued to lead a wandering 
life, chiefly among the pastures of the Arabah, or the ** Wilderness of 
Zin ** — the broad desert valley which runs from the Dead Sea to the 
eastern head of the Bed Sea, between Mount Seir on the east and 
the Mount of the Amorites on the west. There are five chapters 
in the Bo6k of Numbers which refer to this interval, and in which 
the following events are recorded : — 

(i.) The death, by stoning, of a man who was found gathering 
sticks on the Sabbath-day. His offence was doing servile work, 
'* And the Lord said to Moses, The man shall surely be put to death. 
And all the congregation stoned him with stones *' (Numb. xv. 32-36). 

(ii.) The rebellion of Eorah, Dathan, and Abiram, was the 
next trouble. These three rose up against Moses and against 
Aiaron, and disputed their supremacy. *^ All the congregation are 
holy," they said, " every one of them, and the Lord is among them : 
wherefore then lift ye up yourselves above the congregation of the 
Lord V* Eorah, a Levite, with 250 princes famous in the congrega- 
tion, claimed equality with the priests, and he was joined by 
Dathan 8knd Abiram and others of the tribe of Beuben. At God's 
command they presented themselves with Moses and Aaron at 
the door of the tabernacle, each Yrith his cenfeet. TYslStdl \V\^ "Lks.^ 
spake unto Moeea and Aaron coinmaiidmg \\i<&isi V> ^"^^T^^^^^^^cs^r 
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selves from the congregation that he might destroy them. For 
the third time the intercessor obtained the people's pardon; but 
the earth opened her mouth and swallowed up the three rebels, 
with their families and all that belonged to them, while fire burst 
out from the tabernacle, and consumed the 250 men that offered * 
incense (Numb. xvi. 1-35). The apo stle Jude uses those who • 
** perished in the gainsaying of Eorah as a type of the "filthy 
dreamers/' who, in the last days, shall ^* despise dominion and speak 
evil of dignities" (Jude 11). 

(iii.) The people now murmured at the fate of the men whose 
rebellion they hfiwi favoured ; but, at the very moment when they 
gathered against Moses and Aaron before the tabernacle, the glory 
of the Lord appeared, and sent a pestilence among them. Then 
followed one of the most striking examples of the intercession of 
Moses and the mediation of the high-priest. Seeing that ** wrath 
was gone out from the Lord," Moses bade Aaron fill his censer 
with coals from the altar and with incense as an atonement for the 
people, and stand between the living and the dead, and thus the 
plague was stayed (Numb. xvi. 41-48). 

(iv.) After these things a new sign was given of the Lord's 
special favour to the house of Aaron. Twelve rods were chosen for 
the several tribes and laid up in the tabernacle before the ark,'the 
name of Aabon being inscribed on the rod of Levi. On the morrow 
Aaron's rod was found covered with buds and blossoms and full- 
grown almonds. The rest were still dry sticks. By the command 
of Grod it was laid up in the arl^ and kept for a perpetual memorial 
against like rebellions (Numb. xvii. 7-10). 

At the beginning of the fortieth year of the wanderings, we find 
the Israelites again in the wilderness of Zin, at Eadesh, and draw- 
ing near to Canaan. The doom imder which most of the old gene- 
ration had by this time perished now reached the house of Amram. 
MiBiAM, the elder sister of Moses and Aaron, died and was buried 
here (Numb. xx. 1). Here, too, Moses and Aaron committed the 
sin which brought them also under the sentence of death before 
entering the Promised Land. The people murmured for water; 
God commanded Moses and Aaron to stand before the rock in the 
sight of the people, and Moses, holding the rod in his hand, was 
only to speak to the rock. But this time the trial was too great for 
his faith and patience. Upbraiding the people as rebels, he asked, 
'* Must we fetch you water out of this rock ? " and, from a feeling of 
distrust, he smote the rock twice with his rod. An abundant stream 
gushed out, which was called the water of Meribah (strife). But 
^/ ^Iie same time the Lord said to Moses and Aaron, *' Because ye 
believed me not, to sanctify me in the eyea oi Vaa ^A^csnotl^exM^^ 
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therefore ye shall not bring this congregation into the land which 
I have given them" (Numb. xx. 7-12). 

This prediction was soon afterwards accomplished with respect 
to Aaron. *^ Take Aaron and Eleazar his son/' said the Lord, *^ and 
bring them up unto Moimt Hor. And strip Aaron of his garments, 
and put them upon Eleazar his son. And Aaron shall die there/' 
Moses obeyed : and Aaron died in the top of the mount (Numb. xx. 
25-29). This event involved the demise of the first High Priest 
and the investiture of his successor. Aaron was buried either on 
the mountain or at its foot, and the people mourned for hun thirty 
days. Afterwards they set out on their final march. Leaving 
Mount Hor, they proceeded down the valley called Arabah. It was 
probably during their encampment at this place that they were 
attacked by a tribe of the Amalekites under king Arad, who carried 
off some of the Israelites as captives. As the people pursued their 
way down this sandy and arid region they grew much discouraged. 
Gkxl punished their murmurs by sending among them serpents 
whose fiery bite was fatal. On their repentance, " the Lord said 
unto Moses, Make thee a serpent of brass, and set it up upon a 
pole ; '* and whoever was bitten by a serpent had but to look up at 
it and live. A very deep interest belongs to this incident of the 
pilgrimage of Israel, which is thus explained by Christ himself, 
'* As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up ; that whosoever belie veth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life ** (John iii. 14, 15). 

The people now went on patiently the remainder of their way. 
Turning out of the valley of the Arabah and going eastward, they 
entered the wilderness of Moab, and skirted the eastern side of Mount 
Seir. Many, however, of their stations during their pilgrimage 
cannot now be identified (Numb. xxi. 10-19). At length, when 
they reached the valley and brook of Zered, the desert wanderings 
of the Israelites may be considered to have come to an end. Between 
this stream on the south and the river Amon on the north lay the 
territory of Moab. The region between the Amon and the Jabbok 
formed the kingdom of Sihon, king of the Amorites, whose capital 
was Heshbon. North of the Jabbok, extending to Mount Hermon, 
lay the great upland territory of Bashan, the kingdom of the giant 
Og, who is also called an Amorite. These regions east of the Jordan 
formed no part of the land marked out for the first settlement of 
the Israelites, but events drew them on to their conquest. 

The Moabites offering no opposition to the passage of the Israel- 
ites through their territory, the people passed over the upper 
courses of the Zered and the Amon, and le&eko^ ^^ \^c^<b xcLCsva^uac^^ 
ofAbarim before Nebo** on the top of P\Bg&\i) laxsai^^^^^sssD&sss. 
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or wilderness, and there they encamped. From this place they 
sent messengers to Sihon, asking for a passage through his country 
to the fords of Jordan opposite to Jericho, where they purposed to 
enter the promised land. The Amorite king not only refused the 
request, but marched out with all his forces against Israel into 
the wilderness. A decisive battle at Jahaz gave the Israelites 
possession of his whole territory. Sihon himself was slain, and Israel 
dwelt in the cities of the Amorites from Aroer on the Amon to the 
Jabbok (Numb. xxi. 23-30). Crossing the Jabbok, they entered into 
the district of Bashan, and here they encountered the giant king Og, 
He was defeated at Edrei, and slain with his sons and his people, 
and they took possession of his land. These first great victories of 
the new generation of Israel gave them the whole region lying 
between the Jordan and the desert, from the Amon on the soutii to 
Moimt Hermon on the north, the region soon afterwards allotted 
to the tribes of Beuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh. 

The Israelites now made their last encampment on the east side 
of the Jordan, in *' the desert plains " of Moab. Their tents were 
pitched about six miles from the river, among the long groves of 
acacias, which ** on the eastern as well as on the west^n side mark 
with a line of verdure the upper terraces of the valley," from Abel 
SHimM {the meadow of acacias) on the north to Beth Jeshimoth 
(the house of the wastes) on the south. They were able to see on 
the western bank the green meadows of Jericho, their first intended 
conquest. High above, and close behind them, rose the hills of 
Abarim, which were soon occupied by a watchful and wily enemy. 

The conquest of the Amorites had roused the Moabites from 
their doubtful neutrality. Their king Balak, the son of Zippor, 
apprehensive that his territory would in turn be invaded by the 
Israelites, resolved to attack them. Aware, however, that he could 
not hope to overcome his foe with his own resources alone, he 
sought to strengthen himself by making a confederacy with such of 
the wandering tribes of Midian as were then pasturing their flocks 
within his territories. The united forces encamped on the heights 
of Abarim, while Balak sought further help from another quarter. 
From the sheikhs of Midian he had no doubt heard of a famous pro- 
phet or diviner named Balaam, who dwelt at Pethor beyond the Eu- 
phrates. This man was one of those who still retained the know- 
ledge of the true God ; but he seems to have practised the arts of 
divination, and to have used his supernatural knowledge for gain. 
His fame was spread far and wide among the tribes of the desert. 
^^ I wot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou 
cursest is cursed" ia the belief on which Balak grounded his in- 
vitation to Balaam to come and ourae IstftftV, «l^t '«^<^\x^.\tfiTg«d 
^^ might be able to pr©Tail against t\iem ami ^vift \Xifem c«X» ^1 
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the land. The message was carried by the elders of Moab and 
of Midian, with rewards for his divinations in their hand, saying, 
"Come, cnrse me this people, for they are too mighty for me." 
The temptation was too great for the prophet's integrity. He 
must haTA known that Israel were the people of his God, and 
that he Ind nothing to do with the messengers of Balak. But, 
instead of dismissing them at once, he invited them to remain for 
the night, while he consulted God. He received tlie plain answer : 
" Thou shalt not go with them ; thou shalt not curse the people, 
for they are blessed," and in the morning he sent them tack 
to their o^^n land. Again, however, across the Assyrian desert, 
Balak sent more numerous and more honourable messengers, with 
a more pressing message. " Let nothing, I pray thee, hinder thee,*' 
he said, " from coming to me, for I will promote thee unto very great 
honour." To this Balaam replied — not that he could not entertain 
Back's proposal for a moment, but — that he could not go beyond 
the word of the Lord his God to do less or more. To Him, there- 
fore, he again referred the case. This time God visited him with 
the severest punishment, which He reserves for wilful sinners : He 
" gave him his own desire." Balaam was commanded to go with 
the men, but to utter only the words which God should put in his 
mouth. 

One last warning he received, in a prodigy that befel him on the 
road. As he was on his journey with the princes of Moab, the ass 
that bore him swerved twice from the way, and twice saved him 
from the uplifted sword of the Angel of the Lord, who had come 
out to withstand him. A third time, seeing the Angel of the Lord 
in a narrow pass in the vineyards, where she could not escape, 
she fell down beneath her master, and on his smiting her again, 
** the dumb ass speaking with man's voice forbad the madness 
of the prophet " (2 Pet. ii. 16). His eyes were now opened ; he 
beheld the Angel of the Lord standing in the way, and at once fell 
flat on his face, and said, " I have sinned." If it displease thee, he 
says, I will turn back again. The Angel, however, replied, ** Go 
with the men, but only the word that I shall speak unto thee, that 
thou shalt speak." 

Balak went out to meet Balaam at a city of Moab on the Amon, 
perhaps Aroer. On the morrow they began their unhallowed sacri- 
fices. Climbing upwards, from height to height, they reached the 
'* high places " dedicated to Baal, whence Balaam could see only the 
outermost part of the people. Here he bade Balak prepare seven 
altars, on each of which he offered a bullock and a ram, and then re- 
tired to another hill to see whether God woxM coiCkft Vi \si^^\.\asa.. 
And the Lord put a word in his mouth, and. lafi "Ki\s3irQ£.^ \o ^ooSssoes^^ 
8m. Sobift, Hist. ^ 
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Bolak and his princes by asking, " How shall I curae whom God 
bath not cursed? or how aliall I dtf; whom the Lotd hath oot 
defied ? From the top of the rocks I see him, Irom the hiUa 1 behold 
him : the people shall dwell alone, they shall not be reckoned 
among tbe nations. Who can connt the dost of Jactdlb and the 
unmber of the fourth part of Israel ? Let me die the d^th of the 
righteoua. Let m; last end be like his I " 

Bolak was deeply morttfled at this result. He then took lie 
prophet to a different eminence, from which a view might be ob- 
tained of another portion of tlie Israelite camp. On the field of 
Zophim (the vatchmen) oa the top of Pisgah, seTen new altan 
were built, and oa every altar a bullock and a nm were offered. 
Balaam wilhdtew a little way, and the Lord met him again, and 
pat another word in his month. Tlins he was to say to Balak : 
" I have TeceiTed commandment to bless, and I cannot rererse it. 
Ood hath not beheld iniqaity in Jacob, nor perreraeness in Israel. 
The Lord their God is among them, to Him Ihey about as tlieir 
King. No enchantment or divination can prerail against them. 
The people shall rise np like a lion, and shall not lie down till 
they drink the blood of the slain." Balak then rented his dis- 
appoinrtmcnt in the cry, " Neither curae them at all, nor bless them 
at all." 

Again, a third time, be took Balaam ap to another place, to the 
peak — Nebo, the head of Fi^ah — where stood the sanctuary of the 
heatlien God, Peoi. From this eminence the Assyrian seer, with 
the kingofMoab by hia side, looked over the wide prospect. It was 
the spot from which Moaes soon ader viewed the Fromiacd t^jid. 
Here the same saonfices were repeated ; bat Balaam now laid aaide 
his artt of divinatioii, Ibr he saw that it pleased the Lord to bless 
InaaL EUi view tanged orer the promised possessioni i^ lanel 
"M hills of Judah, Ephraim, and Oilead ; and, as he eaw Israel 
'r touts according to their tribes, the spirit of God 
1, inith bis eyes at loigth opened, he took np his 
In the goodly array of their tents he saw 
t«vBr the snrraonding nations. Heedless of 
k^ftnd of his cruel saroamn, — "Jthought to promote 
Knii'; but Id, Ihe Lard hath kept thee back from 
1, Moru returning 1e his home, to which he was 
iiiii-', ii'Pii|ili:Lud his prophecy of what the laraelites 

)'■ ii.iN.iiia ia tbe latter days. For the fotuth 

" iii'Lii.;: imd in the mere distant fstare, beheld 
"Bceptre" rising out ti Isnel, 
in^liri fnlflUed 1^ the vietories 
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outcast branches of the chosen family. Then, as his eye ranged 
over the distant mountains of Seir, the home of the Edomites, — over 
the table-land of the desert, across which the Amalekites wan- 
dered, — over the home of the Eenites, among the rocks of Eiigedi, 
on the farther shores of the Dead Sea, he predicted the destruction 
of these nations. As he gazed, the vision became wider and wider 
still : it carried him back to the banks of his native Euphrates, and 
he saw the conquests of Asshur overturned by ships coming from 
the coasts of Chittim — the unknown land beyond the Western Sea, 
and he exclaimed, '' Alas, who shall live when God doeth this I " 
Then he rose up, and returned to the place assigned for his abode 
(Numb, xxii-xxiv.). 

Can we read the sublime prophecies of Balaam without wishing 
that his desire for his latter end might have been fulfilled ? Doubt- 
less it might have heen, had he renounced the vain desire after gain 
and honour ; but he remained among the Moabites and Midianites, 
clinging, no doubt, to the chance of reward. By his advice the 
people were tempted to share in the lascivious rites of Peor, 
and to commit whoredom with the daughters of Moab. The wrath 
of the Lord was shown in a plague which broke out in the camp 
and destroyed 24,000 persons. Moses doomed all the offenders 
to death. Phinehas, the son of Eleazar the high priest, set an 
example of zeal by transfixing with a javelin a man of Israel and a 
Midianitish woman whom he had brought into his tent in the face 
of the congregation as they wept before the Lord. So the plague 
was stayed, and the house of Eleazar was assured of a perpetual 
priesthood (Numb. xxv. 1-8). 

For these plots against Israel, as well as for their former in- 
heepitality, the Moabites were excluded from the congregation to 
the tenth generation, and the Midianites were doomed to destruction 
(Numb. xxv. 16, 17). The execution of this sentence was the last 
act of the goyemment of Moses. All the men of Midian were slain, 
with the pnnoee who had been allied with Balak, and Balaam died 
in the general slaughter. Before this war another census had been 
tBhen, by which the number of the people was found to be nearly 
the Mune as before Sinai, 88} years eeurlier. But emiong those who 
weze nmubered, only two — Joshua the son of Nun, and Caleb the son 
of Jephonneh — ^were alive at the first census. Joshua was at tliis 
time consecrated by the high priest Eleazar to be the successor of 
Moees (Nmnb. xxvii. 18-23). 

After the slaughter of the Midianites, the tribes of Reuben and 
Gtd came to Moses and Eleazar and the elders, with the request 
that they might have the conquered land ou t\ve Qigi«\. ol ^cit^vcL^''^cA 
apkad ptmturee o£ which matle it deakalote ioi >2!aa\i TSQsaKiwMi 
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cattle, to settle there, and not go over Jordan. ^^ Shall your brethren 
go to war/* said Moses, ** and shall ye sit here ? " On their promise 
that they would leave only their families and their cattle in their 
new abodes, while they themselves would march armed in the van 
of their brethren till the whole land should be subdued, he yielded 
to their request, and allowed them to have this region for their 
inheritance. The tribe of Reuben was settled in the south of the 
region on the east side of Jordan, from the Amon to the southern 
slopes of Mount Gilead. That mountain was given to Gad, whose 
northern border just touched the lake of Gennesareth. The north- 
east part of the mountain range of GUead, and the land of Bashan 
as far as Mount Hermon, were at the same time allotted to half the 
tribe of Manasseh. 

The work of Moses was now finished. The forty years* pilgrimage 
was drawing to its close ; the men of the old generation had passed 
away, and a new generation had sprung up, who had not beheld 
the wonders of Sinai. Before his departure, Moses, by the command 
of God, assembled all the people, rehearsed to them the dealings of 
Jehovah and their own conduct, since they had departed from Egypt, 
repeated the law, with certain modifications and additions, and 
enforced it with the most solemn exhortations, warnings, and pro- 
phecies of their future history. This series of addresses is contained 
in the Book op Deutbbonomy (the repetition of the law). It was 
delivered in the plains of Moab, in the eleventh month of the 
fortieth year from the epoch of the Exodus ( Adar = February 1451 
B.C.). It consists of three discourses, followed by the Song of Moses, 
the Blessing of Moses, and the story of his death. 

(i.) In the First Discourse, Moses strives very earnestly to warn 
the people against the sins for which their fathers failed to enter the 
Promised Land, and to impress upon them the one simple lesson of 
obedience. With this special object, he recapitulates the chief events 
of the last forty years in the wilderness, and especially those which 
had the most immediate bearing on the entry of the people into the 
Promised Land (Deut. i.-iv.). This discourse may be viewed as an 
introduction to the whole address. 

(ii.) The Second Discourse enters more folly into the actual pre- 
cepts of the law, and contains a recapitulation, with some modifica- 
tions and additions, of the law already given on Mount Sinai. 
Every word shows the heart of the lawgiver full at once of zeal for 
God and of the most ferveut desire for the welfare of his nation 
(Deut. v.-xxvi.). 

^jjj.^ The Third Discourse relates almost entirely to the solemn 
sanc/ions of the law : the blessing and the cicrae. Moses now speaks 
in conjunction with the elders of the people oaii m\Ja. \Jaft Y^v«eJ^, 
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whose office it would be to carry out the ceremony that was to be 
performed as soon as they had crossed the Jordan (Deut. xxvii. 1-9). 

The place selected was that sacred spot in the centre of the 
land where Abraham and Jacob had first pitched their tents 
under the oaks of Moreh. Here the green valley of Shechem 
is bounded on the north and south by two long rocky hills; 
the former Mount Ebal, the latter Mount Gebizim. As soon 
as they should have crossed over Jordan, the people were com- 
manded to set up, on the summit of Ehaly an altar of great 
stones, covered with plaster and inscribed with the law of God. 
Then the twelve tribes were to be divided between the two 
hills. On Gerizim, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Joseph and 
Benjamin were to stand to bless the people ; on Ebal, Beuben, 
Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan and Naphtali, to curse them (Deut. 
xxvii. 12, 13). Moses then proceeds to amplify the blessing and 
the curse ; but chiefly the latter, as the warning was more needed. 
He foretels, with terrible explicitness, the course actually followed 
by the Israelites — death and famine, failure in every work, subjection 
to their own servants, invasion by a mighty nation, ending in the 
forlorn lot of the captive in a foreign land, oppressed by his tyrants 
and imcertain of his very life, " In the morning thou shalt say, 
"Would God it were even 1 and at even thou shalt say, Would God 
it were morning." " I call heaven and earth to record against you 
this day,** he says, "that I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing : therefore choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live, and that thou mayest dwell in the land which the 
Lord sware unto thy fathers to give them ** (Deut. xxx. 19). 

Moses then wrote *' this law," and delivered it to the Levites to 
be kept in the ark of the covenant as a perpetual witness against 
the people ; and he commanded them to read it to all Israel when 
assembled at the Feast of Tabernacles every Sabbatic year (Deut. 
xxxi. 9, 10). The Lord then said to Moses, ** Behold thy days ap- 
proach that thou must die. Gall Joshua and present yourselves 
in the tabernacle of the congregation, that I may give him a 
charge.*' When they presented themselves at the door of the 
tabernacle, the Lord commanded Moses to add to the book of the 
law a Songy which the children of Israel were enjoined to learn as a 
witness for God against them. This *' Song of Moses ** recounts the 
blessings of God, the Bock : His perfect work, His righteous ways, 
and the corrupt requital of His foolish people (Deut. xxxii.). 

(iv.) "When Moses had made an end of speaking all these words to 
the people, he then uttered, no longer as the lawgiver of his nation 
but as the prophet, his blessing on the twelve tribes. Th\& Bleft^v^ 
/?f Moses closely resembles, in its struclwie wci'i '\\a <i«si\.<ec^Si^ "^ . 
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dying blessing of Jacob on his sons. Besides the new and feryent 
description of Levi's priesthood, it speaks of the favours that God 
would shower on the tribes, and describes most richly the happiness 
of the whole people (Deut. xxxiii.). 

(v.) And now, the time of his departure being come, Moses went 
up from the plains of Moab to Nebo, the top of Pisgah, over against 
Jericho. And the Lord showed him northward all the land of 
Gilead till it ended far beyond his sight in Dan. Westward were 
the distant hills of ** all Naphtali." Coming nearer was *^ the land 
of Ephraim and Manasseh." Immediately opposite was " all the 
land of Judah/' stretching far away imto the ** utmost sea/' and the 
Desert of the south. At his feet was the plain of Jericho, the city of 
palm-trees, and far away on his left, though hardly visible, the last 
inhabited spot before the great Desert — **Zoar.** Such was the 
scene which lay open before Moses when he was alone with God 
upon the sacred mountain of the Moabites. And the Lord said unto 
him, *' This is the land which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaae, 
and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed : I have caused 
thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither." 
There he died, nigh to that desert where the labour of his life had 
been. And the Lord buried him in a valley in front of Beth- 
peor— somewhere, doubtless, in the gorges of Fisgah — but no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre (Deut. xxxiv. 1-6). 

The children of Israel mourned for Moses thirty days in the 
plains of Moab, and they rendered obedience to Joshua the son of 
Nmi, on whom Moses had laid his hands, and who was full of the 
spirit of wisdom. But no prophet arose afterwards in Israel like 
unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face (Deut. xxxiv. 8-10). 

Moses must be considered, like all the saints and heroes of the 
Bible, as a man of marvellous gifts, raised up by Divine Providence 
for a special purpose, and led into a closer communion with the 
unseen world than any other in the Old Testament. There are 
two main characters in which he appears, — as a Leader and as a 
Prophet. 

(i.) Of his natural gifts as a Leader we have but few means of 
judging. The two main difficulties which he encountered were the 
reluctance of the people to submit to his guidance, and the imprac- 
ticable nature of the country which they had to pass through. We 
have seen how patiently he bore their murmurs— at the Red Sea, at 
the worship of the golden calf, at the rebellion of Korah, at the com- 
plaints of Aaron and Miriam. On approaching Canaan, the office 
of the leader becomes blended with tiiat of the general or the con- 
queror; and, in the last stage of his life, he comes before us very 
laueJi in this character. 
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(ii.) HiB character aa a Prophet U more dbtlDctl; brongbt out. 
Be ie the first, as he is Uie gtentest, example of a prophet id the 
Old Testament. In a certain sense he was the centra of a plophetic 
circle. His brother and sister were both endowed with prophetic 
gifts, bat they were more or less inferior to Moges. To hjTn the 
divine revelations were made not in dreams and figoies but " mouth 
to month," even apparent!;, and not in dark qieeches (Numb. zii. S). 
He was, in a sense peculiar to himself, the founder and represenlatiie 
of his people. His personal character was what we should now 
represent bj the word "disinterested." All tliat ia told of him 
iudioates a withdrawal of himself, a preference of the cause of bia 
nation to bis own interests. 

In the New Testament, Mosea ia spoken of as a likeness of Christ. 
There were three main points of resemblance — (a.) Christ was, like 
Hoses, the great prophet of the people— the last, as Moses was the 
fitst. In greatness of position none came between them. ((.) 
Christ, like Aloses, is a lawgiver: "Him shall ;e hear." (d.) 
Christ, like Moses, was a prophet oat of the midst of the nation-^— 
" from their bretbren." As Moees was the entire representative ot 
his people, so, with reverence be it said, was Christ. 
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CHAPTER vn. 
THE LEGISLATION OP M08BS, 



THE PRIKCIPLES OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 
A LABQE portion of the books of ExoduB and Kumbers, and nearly 
the whole of I^viticoB and Deuteronomy, we occupied with the 
LatB$ which Moaes was the inBtrameut of giving to the Jewish 
people. He ever keepa before our eyes the fact, that the lew which 
he delivered cftmc from God. Its outline was given from Mount 
Sinai hj the voice of God Himaelf. The Bection which relates to 
the ordinances of divine worship was oommunicated to Moses bj 
a special revelatuni, while he was alone with God in the Mount 
(Ekod. uiv. 18). It is liia character which diatinguiahes hia 
legislation from that of all other great lawgivers. 
Sefore attempting to point out the principal dividons of the Mosaic 
ood^ it is neoeaeaiy ta discover first its leading ptulci5^Ji«. 
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The commonwealth of Israel was a Theocracy, that is, a govem- 
ment under the direct guidance and control of God Himself. He 
was ever present with the people, abiding in His tabernacle in their 
midst, manifested by the symbol of His presence, and speaking to 
them continually through Moses and the High Priest. The whole 
law was the direct expression of His will, and the government was 
carried on with constant reference to His decisions. Thus his 
unseen Presence was to Israel what a visible king was to other 
nations. Hence their desire to have another king is spoken of as 
treason to Him (1 Sam. viii. 7). Moreover, the people were His 
possession ; for He had redeemed them from their slavery in Egypt, 
and was leading them into a new land of His own choice. His 
right over their persons was asserted by His claim to the first-bom 
both of man and of beast (Exod. xiii. 2), and by requiring the 
Jewish slave to be set free in the seventh year of his service (Deut. 
XV. 12-15). His absolute right over their land was the funda- 
mental condition upon which all property was held by the Jews. 
Its holders were deemed His tenants. The payment of tithes as a 
kind of rent was a constant acknowledgment of this right ; and in 
requiring all sold land to be restored, in the year of jubilee, to the 
families whose allotment it origiaally was, there was the strongest 
reassertion of His sole proprietorship (Levit. xxv. 25-28). 

The people, on their part, were required to believe in the intimate 
relations thus established between Jehovah and themselves. They 
accepted this relationship first of all at the foot of Mount Sinai, and 
into this covenant every Israelite was initiated by circumcision, the 
common seal of God*s covenant with Abraham and with themselves. 
They were to observe it in practice by the worship of Jehovah as the 
only God, by abstaining from idolatry, and by obedience to the law 
as the expression of His will. 

From this relation of Jehovah to the people each separate portion 
of the law may be deduced. 

The basis of the whole law is laid in the Ten Commandments, as 
we call them, though they are nowhere so entitled by Moses him- 
self, but the ** TeS Words " (Exod. xxxiv. 28), the Covenant, 
or very often the Testimony. Their division into two Tables is 
expressly mentioned, and it answered, no doubt, to that summary of 
the law which was made both by Moses and by our Lord, so that the 
First Table contained Duties to Ood, and the Second, Duties to our 
Neighbour, The First Table contains Four Commandments. 

The First Commandment begins with the declaration, ** I am the 
Lord thy God which brought thee out of the land of Egjrpt, out of 
the house of bondage " (Exod. xx. 2). This clause \\i^oV<i^j& ^& ^^ 
consequences : (1.) The belief in Jehomh a% Gk)d,^'ek watse^XsNasftk 'sJ^ 
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His covenant, and the observance of Eds ordinances. (2.) The 
Holiness of (he People as Jehovah's peculiar possession, with their 
families, servants, and all that belonged to them. The remainder 
of the commandment forbids them to " have any other gods before 
Jehovah,** that is in the presence of Jehovah. For false worship 
began, not with the positive rejection of the true God, but by 
associating with His worship that of other gods and their images. 

The Second Commandment^ which is the necessary consequence 
of the first, prohibits the making and worshipping of any like- 
ness of any object in the heaven, the earth and the water. The 
commandment does not forbid sculpture, which Grod enjoined in the 
case of the Cherubim (Exod. xxv. 18), but it forbids the making of 
images for the purposes of worship. 

TJie Third Commandment enforces lihe reverence of the 2ijp8 towards 
Jehovah and His holy name ; it implies the sacredness of oaths and 
vowSf and also embraces common speech. 

The Fourth Commandment is based on the principle that our 
nature needs sea>sons for remembering our Grod and Maker. Under 
it may be grouped all the ordinances for the observance of. times 
and festivals. 

We now proceed to the special laws based upon these command- 
ments of the first table, and have first to speak of God*8 presence 
among the people : the Tabernacle, with its Furniture and its Ministers, 



SscrnoN II. 

THE TABERNACLE. 

To give the Israelites a visible manifestation of God's continual 
presence with them, on the very night in which they began their 
march, the visible symbol of that presence went before them, in 
The Sheghtnah, or pillar of fire by night and of a cloud by day, 
giving by its advance or halt the signal for their march or rest. 
Sacrifice was contemplated as the very object of their journey, and 
it was soon declared that God would fix a place for His abode where 
alone sacrifices might be offered. 

After the Ten Commandments were proclaimed from Mount Sinai, 
the first ordinances given to Moses related to the ordering of the 
Tabernacle, its furniture, and its service. While he was alone with 
God in Sinai, an exact pattern of the whole was shown to him, and 
all was made according to it (Exod. xxv. 9). It was the tent of 
./e^oz^aA, standing in the midst of the tents of the people. It was 
& portable building, designed to contain th.© edjci^ aTk,VSaa«^Rm.l 



THE TABERNACLE. 




40 Hi nMU. 



iymlml of Ood'a presence, and vaa set up within an eucloBed space 
called tlie Court of the Tabernada. This encloanra waa of an oblong 
form, 100 cubits bj 50 (i.e. ISO ft. by 75 ft.l,%teB4\QitMi 
with an eatnmee on the eMtem side. It fittB BMitottjAiE&Vs'^ 
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ing8 of fine twined linen (canvas) suspended from pillars of brass 
5 cubits (7i feet) apart, to which the curtains were attached by 
hooks and fillets of silver. The Tabernacle itself was placed in the 
western half of the enclosure ; in the outer or eeustem half, not far 
from the entrance, stood the altar of burnt offering, between which 
and the Tabernacle was the laver of brass at which the priests 
Trashed their hands and feet every time they ministered (Exod. xxx. 
18-20). The Tabernacle was an oblong rectangular structure, 45 feet 
by 15, and 15 in height ; and the interior was divided into two por- 
tions, the first or outer being two-thirds, and the inner one-third, of 
the whole. The former was called the First Tabernacle or Holy Place, 
and contained the golden candlestick on one side, the table of shew- 
bread opposite, and in the centre between them the altar of incense. 
The inner portion was the Most Holy Place or the Holy of Holies ; 
it contained the ark, in which were deposited the two tables of stone, 
covered by the Mercy Seat and surmounted by figures of gold called 
Cherubim. The walls of this structure were made of boards of 
shittim (acacia) wood, overlaid with gold. On the eastern side there 
were no boards, but the entrance was closed by a curtain of fine linen 
embroidered in blue, purple and scarlet, attached by golden hooks to 
five pillars of shittim wood, overlaid with gold, which were let into 
brass sockets. A more sumptuous curtain of the same kind, em- 
broidered with figures of Cherubim, and hung on four such pillars 
with silver sockets, divided the Holy from the Most Holy Place 
(Exod. xxvi. 31, 33). It was called the Vail, as it hid from the eyes 
of all but the High Priest the inmost sanctuary where Jehovah dwelt 
. on His mercy seat between the Cherubim above the ark. It was 
passed only by the High Priest once a year on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The Holy Place was entered daily by the priests alone, to 
offer incense at the time of morning and evening prayer, and to 
renew the lights on the golden candlestick ; and on the Sabbath 
to remove the old shew-bread, and to place tbe new upon the table. 

(i.) In the outer Court, 

1. The AUar of Burnt Offering stood in the midst of this court, 
and formed the central point of the services in which the people had 
a part. On it all sacrifices and oblations were presented, except the 
sin-offerings, which were burnt without the camp. It was a large 
holloV case, about 7^ feet square, and standing about 4^ feet high, 
made of shittim wood overlaid within and without with plates of 
brass, and with a moveable grating of brass suspended in the middle 
on iron rings on which the wood for the sacrifices was placed (Exod. 
xxxrlJi. 1-7). The priest went up to it not by steps, but by a slop- 
iJTg' bank of earth. 
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2, The Braien Laver, a leasel on a foot, held tba water with 
which the prieeta washed theii hands and feet before commencing 
their sacred ministrationa. It stood between the altat of buint- 
offering and the entrance to the Holy Place. 

(ii.) Jn the Edy Place or Sanctuary. 

The famitore of the outer court was connected with tacrifice ; 
but that of the sanctuarj with the deeper mjsteiieB of mediation 
and acceea to God. The Holy Place contained three objects : the 
altar ofincaite in the centre, Oie tobb of tbew-bread on its right or 
north side, and the golden eandlettick on the left or south Bide. 

1. The Altar o/Itteenie was made of ehittim (acacia) wood, over- 
laid with gold (Exod, xxi. 1-10), It was about 18 inches square 
by 36 inches high. It had an ornamental rim of gold around ita 
top, with projections at tbo corafcs, called horns. Upon these, once 
a year, the blood of the ain-ofiering of the atonement was sprinkled, 
bnt DO other oflfering might be laid thereon. Incense waa offered 
upon this. altar daily, morning and evening, at the time the lamps 
were trimmed. The priest took some of the sacred fire in a golden 
bowl or censer off the altar of burnt offering, then entering the Holy 
Place he tlircw the incense upon it and placed it upon the golden 
allar. He then prayed and performed the other duties of his office, 
while the people piayed outside ; and thus was typified the inter- 




fOnnotttu UtUQllucimiB. 
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cession of Christ in heayen making His people's prayers on earth 
acceptable. 

2. The Table of Sheuybread was an oblong table, with legs, aboat 
3 feet loDg, 18 inches broad and 27 in. high. It was of shittim 
wood, covered with gold, and its top was finished with a rim of gold. 
Upon this table were placed twelve cakes of fine flour, in two rows 
of six each, with frankincense upon each row. This iS^iiT-Bread, as 
it was called from being exposed before Jehovah, was placed fresh 
upon the table every Sabbath by the priests, who ate the old loaves 
in the holy place (Lev. xxiv. 5-9). Besides the shew-bread there 
was a diink offering of wine placed in the covered bowls upon the 
table. Some of it was used for libations, and what remained at the 
end of the week was poured out before Jehovah. 

3. The Golden Candlestick, or rather Candelabrum Qamp-gtand), 
was placed on the left or south side of the altar of incense. It was 
made of pure beaten gold, and weighed, with its instruments, 
a talent ; the value of the pure metal, exclusive of the workman- 
ship, has been estimated at 5076Z. It had an upright stem, from 
which branched out, at equal distances apart, three arms curving 
upwards to the right and to the left, each pair forming a semicircle, 
and their tops coming to the same level as the top of the stem, so as 
to form with it supports for seven lamps. There were oil vessels 
and snuffers for trimming the seven lamps, and dishes for carrying 
away the snuff, an office performed by the priest when he went into 
the sanctuary every morning to offer incense. All the lamps were 
lighted at the time of the evening oblation, and were kept burning 
during the night. As there were no windows to the tabernacle, 
the central lamp was alight in the day time also. This Candle- 
stick symbolized the spiritual light of life, which God gives to his 
servants with the words by which they live (Exod. xxv. 31-40). 

(iiL) In the Holy of Holies, 

In the Holy of Holies, within the vail, and shrouded in darkness, 
there was but one object, the most sacred of all. There stood the 
Ark of the Covenant, or the Testimony, — a sort of chest nearly four 
feet long, and a little over two feet in width and height. It was of 
shittim wood, overlaid with gold within and without. It was enriched 
with a rim of gold round the top. The cover of the ark was a plate 
of pure gold. Standing erect upon it, at opposite ends, with their 
faces bent down and their wings meeting, were the cherubim, winged 
4§Tires made of beaten gold. This covering was the very throne of 
p^ ^od was called the Meicy Seat. Hence God is said to have 
m^^// between the cherubim. Enclosed witlim Wie «i\l ^eta *Cii^ 
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two tables of stone, inscribed with the Ten Commandments, and, 
in the fact that God's throne of mercy covered and hid the tables of 
the loMj, we may see a foreshadowing of the coming dispensation 
of the Gospel (Exod. xxv. 10-22). 

Probably there never was so small a structure made at such an 
immense cost. As the quantities of the precious metals used in its 
construction are stated, some idea can be formed of its surpassing 
richness. The value of the materials and of the skill and labour 
employed in the work cannot have been much less than a quarter of 
a million sterling. 



HISTORY OF THE TABERNACLE. 



As long as CaDaan remained unconqnered, 
and the people were still therefore an 
army, the Tabernacle was probably moved 
from place to place, wherever the host of 
Israel was for the time encamped. It 
rested finally at "the place which the 
Lord had chosen," at Suiloh (Josh. ix. 
27, zviii. 1). The Ark of God was 
taken by the Philistines, and the sanc- 
tuary lost lis glory ; and the Tabernacle, 
though it did not perish, never again re- 
covered it (1 Sam. iv. 22). Samuel treats 
it as an abandoned shrine, and sacrifices 
elsewhere, at Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 9), at 
Ramah (Ix. 12, z. 3), at Gilgal (x. 8, xi. 
15). It probably became once again a 
moveable sanctuary. For a time it seems, 
under Saul, to have been settled at Nob 
(1 Sam. xxi. 1-6). The massacre of the 
priests and the flight of Abiathar must, 
however, have robbed it yet further of its 
glory. It had before lost the Ark: it 
now lost the presence of the High-Priest 
(1 SaoL xxii. 20, xxiiL 6). In some way 
or other, it found its way to Gibeon 



(1 Chron. zvL 39) ; and, while the Ark 
remained at Kiijath-Jearim, the Taber- 
nacle at Gibeon connected itself with the 
worship of the high places (1 K. iii. 4). 
The capture of Jerusalem and the erection 
there of a new Tabernacle, with the Ark, 
of which the old had been deprived (2 Sam. 
vL 17 ; 1 Chron. xv. 1), left it little more 
than a traditional, historical sanctity. It 
retained only the old altar of burnt-offer- 
ings (1 Chron. xxi. 9). The double service 
went on ; Zadok, as high-priest, oflQciated 
at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvL 39) ; tbe more 
recent, more prophetic service of psalms 
and hymns and music, under Asaph, 
gathered round the Tabernacle at Jeru- 
salem (1 Chron. xvL 4. 37). Tbe divided 
worship continued all the days of David. 
The sanctity of both places was recog- 
nised by Solomon on his accession (1 K. 
iiL 15 ; 2 Chron. L 3), till the claims of 
both merged in the higher glory of the 
Temple, and the Tabernacle, with all its 
holy vessels, was removed by Solomon to 
Jerusalem (1 K. vilL 4). 



Section ni. 
THE PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 

After this description of the Tabernacle and its Furniture, we 
must now give some account of those who performed its services. 
The whole of the people were holy, and, in a spiritual sense, they 
were a nation of priests, but from among them tha IxSJofe 'Stl \«vv 
were chosen, aa the reward of th©ij*dOTo\i\ou\xi^<^m3b.Niwst <2!^*^^ 
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golden calf (Ezod. xxxii. 28) to be the immediate attendants on 
Jehovah, that they might *• minister in His Courts" Out of that 
tribe, the house of Amram was selected, in particular, to perform the 
functions of the priesthood. Aaron, as the head of that house, 
became the High Priest, — the intercessor between Jehovah and 
His people; his sons became the Priests, who alone could offer 
sacrifices, and the rest of the tribe formed the class of Levites, who 
assisted in the services of the Tabernacle. 

I. The High Priest was distinguished from the other priests by- 
superior and characteristic functions. 

1. In the consecration to the office, the anointing oil was poured 
upon Aaron's head to sanctify him alone (Levit. viii. 12) ; but in 
the anointing of his sons, i,e, the common priests, it was spriukled 
upon their garments only (Exod. xzix. 21). 

2. The High Priest had an official dress, which passed to his suc- 
cessor at his death. This dress consisted of eight parts — the breast- 
plate, the ephod with its curious girdle, the robe of the ephod, the 
mitre, the brotdered coat, and the girdle ; the materials being gold, 
blue, red, crimson, and fine (white) linen. To the above are added 
the breeches or drawers of linen, and to make up the number eight 
some reckon the curious girdle of the ephod separately from the 
ephod. Among the most remarkable of these articles was the 
Breast-plate, in which were set twelve precious stones, in four rows, 
three in a row, thus corresponding to the twelve tribes, each stone 
having the name of one tribe engraved upon it. It was these 
stones which probably constituted the Urim {Ught) and Thimimim 
(perfection) (Exod. xxviii. 15-21). 

3. The High Priest had peculiar functions. He alone was per- 
mitted to enter the Holy of Holies, which he did once a year, on 
the great day of atonement, when he sprinkled the blood of the 
sin-offering on the mercy seat, and burnt incense within the vail. 
Ho was also forbidden to follow a funeral, or rend his clothes for the 
dead. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews sets forth the mystic meaning of his 
office, as a type of Christ, our great High Priest, who has passed into 
the heaven of heavens with His own blood, to appear in the presence 
of God for us (Heb. iv. 14). 

II. The Priests. — All the sons of Aaron were priests. They stood 

• between the High Priest, on the one hand, and the Levites on the 

other. In all their acts of ministration they were to be bare-footed. 

Before they entered the Tabernacle they were to wash their hands 

and their feet, and during the time of their service they were to 

no wine or strong drink. Their chiei duWi^ Nietft \ft ^^^\l 
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over the fire on the altar of burnt ofiermgs, and to keep it conslantly 
burning both by day and night ; to feed the lamps in the golden 
candlestick outside the vail with oil ; to offer the morning and even- 
ing sacrifices, each accompanied with a meat-offering and a drink- 
offering at the door of the Tabernacle. They were also to teach 
the children of Israel the statutes of the Lord (Lev. x. 11). 

iii. The Levites were the assistants of the priests, and included 
all the males of the tribe of Levi who were not of the family of 
Aaron, between thirty and fifty years of age. They had to carry the 
Tabernacle and its vessels, to keep watch about the sanctuary, to 
prepare the supplies of com, wine, oil, and so forth, and to take 
charge of the sacred treasures and revenues. On the settlement of 
the Israelites in the promised land, no territorial possessions were 
given to the Levites. In place of them they received from the other 
tribes the tithe of the produce of the land, from which they in their 
turn offered a tithe to the priests. Forty-eight cities were assigned 
to the whole tribe, that is, on an average, four in the territory of 
each tribe ; thirteen being given to the priests, and the rest to the 
Levites. 

Section IV. 

SACRIFICES AND OBLATIONS. 

These were to be offered as a perpetual memorial of Jehovah's 
coveaant with the people, as an aclmowledgment of His mercies, 
and as an atonement for sin. The distinction between sacrifices 
and oblations consisted in this: — that, in the former, the thing 
offered was wholly or partially destroyed, as being Jehovah's only ; 
in the latter, it was acknowledged to be Hia gift, and then enjoyed 
by the offerer. 

The sacrifices are divided into burnt offerings, with the accom- 
panying mectt offerings (meat = food in general, especially com and 
flour) ; peace offerings, sin offerings, for sins committed ignorantly ; 
and tret^pass offerings, for sins committed knowingly. 

I. The BuBNT OrFEBmG, or perfect sacrifice, was so called because 
the victim was wholly consumed by fire upon the altar of burnt 
offering, and so, as it were, sent up to Qod on the wings of fire. It 
was a memorial of God's covenant, and signified that the offerer 
belonged wholly to God, and that he dedicated himself soul and 
body to Him, and placed his life at His disposal. Burnt offerings 
were either made on behalf of the whole people, or by one or more 
individuals, who must bring them of theii o^iiiiQi^ ^^ ^^-^"s .Vx\- 
S-13). Only three kinds of animals inig\i\,\)Q oifeKA^vsA'*^^^^ \ss»^ 
Sm. Script. Hist, ^ 
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be &ee from disease or blemish; either (1) a young bullock of not 
less than one, nor more than three years; (2) a lamb or kid, a 
male of the first year ; (3) turtle doves, or young pigeons. Burnt 
offerings were made on the following occasions : — 

1. The JDaily Sacrifice of a yearling lamb or kid was offered at 
the times of morning and evening prayer, before the priest went into 
the Tabernacle to bum incense. 

2. The Sahbaih Burnt Offering was the daily sacrifice doubled 
(Numb, xxviii. 9-10). 

3. The burnt offerings at the Festivals of the New Moon^ the three 
great feasts, the Day of Atonement, and the FeaM of Trumpets, were 
generally two bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs (Nimib. xxviii. 11- 
xxix. 39). 

4. Private burnt offerings prescribed by the law at the consecration 
of, priests, the purification of women, the removal of leprosy, or 
other ceremonial uncleanness, the performance or the accidental 
breach of the vow of a Nazarite. 

II. The Meat Offebino and the Dbink Otfering always accom- 
panied the burnt offering, for which indeed the meat offering might 
be substituted by the poor. As the burnt offering signified the con- 
secration of life to God, so in the meat offering the produce of the 
land was presented before Him as being His gift, in both cases 
with the devout acknowledgment, " Of Thine own have we given 
Thee" (1 Chron. xxix. 14). 

III. The Peace Offering was not an atoning sacrifice to make 
peace with God, but a joyful celebration of jjeoce made through the 
covenant. In this part of the ritual, we see Jehovah, as it were, 
present in His house^ and inviting the worshipper io feast with Him. 
Peace offerings were presented either as a thanksgiving, or in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, or as a free-will offering of love and joy. Only a 
part was burnt upon the altar, and was thus offered to Jehovah; 
the breast and the shoulder were the portion of the priests ; the rest 
might be eaten by the worshipper. 

IV. The Sm Offebino was an expiatory sacrifice for sins of ignor- 
ance, committed either by a priest or by any of the people ; and 
also as a purification from possible sin and uncleanness in general. 
For each of these cases special victims were to be offered with special 
ceremonies (Lev. vi. 24-30). 

V. Trespass Offerings were for sins committed knowingly, as 
well as for acts of ceremonial uncleanness. They are not very 
clearlj distinguished from sin offerings. 

'^ Oblations axe not clearly diatingoiahed tcom thoaa sacrifices 
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which were in the nature of gifU ; the following may be mentioned 
separately : — 

1. The Shew-hread and Incense, which were perpetually offered 
in the Holy Place. 

2. Free oblations^ the fruits of vows and promises. 

3. Prescribed oblations^ namely (i.) the first fruits of com, offered 
on the day of Pentecost, and of wine, oil, and wool ; (ii.) The^r«t- 
bom of man and beast ; (iii.) THthes of the produce of the land. 



Section V. 
THE HOUNESS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The Holiness of the People was a principle as sacred as the con- 
secration of the priests. It was enforced upon the Jews by cere- 
monies and restrictions reaching to every detail of their daily lives. 
It is the central subject of the book of Leviticus, which, after set- 
ting forth in its earlier portion the laws of sacrifice, next proceeds 
to establish the holiness and purity of the people in person, act, 
speech, and property. 

The following institutions were founded upon this principle : — 

1. Circumcision (Lev. xii. 3). — ^As this rite had been enjoined 
at a very early period, its repetition in the later books was unneces- 
sary (Gen. xvii. 10-14). 

2. The Dedication of the Firsthom of men and beasts, and the 
offering of the first fruits of all produce (Exod. xiii. 2; Deut. xxvi. 
10). 

3. The Preservation of Personal Purity (Lev. xviii.-xx.). — The law 
of Moses, like that of Christ, takes cognizance of sins against a 
man*s own sdfy from that principle of holiness to Qod which is so 
emphatically laid down by the apostle Paul (Bom. vi. 12, 13). It 
enacted various provisions for purification, which were to be 
observed both by priests and people in divine worship, and also in 
cases of personal uncleanness, and of leprosy (Lev. xi.-xiii.). 

4. The distinction between clean and undean animals for food as 
well as sacrifice. Though these laws may have had some refer- 
ence to the preservation of health, yet their first signification was a 
religious one. 

5. The Laws against Personal Disfigurementt by shaving the 
head and cutting the flesh, especially oa on wiX. oi xoss^njMs^ Qjb^ * 
xjx 27, 28), 
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6. The Provisions for the Poor, regarded as brethren in the common 
bond of the covenant of God. Gleanings in the field and vineyard 
were their legal right (Lev. xix. 9, 10) ; slight trespass was allowed, 
such as plucking com while passing through a field (Dent, xxiii, 
25) ; wages were to be paid day by day ; loans might not be refused, 
nor usury taken from an Israelite ; no partiality was to be shown 
between rich and poor in dispensing justice (Lev. xix. 15) ; and 
besides all this, there are the most urgent injunctions to kindness to 
the poor, the widow, and the orphan, and the strongest denuncia- 
tion of all oppression (Deut. xv. 7-11). 

7. And great care was taken to enforce humanity in general. If 
a slave died under chastisement, his master was punishable ; if he 
were maimed, he was at once to have his liberty (Exod. xxi. 20, 26y 
27). Runaway slaves from foreign nations were not to be given up 
(Deut. xxiii. 15), and stealing and selling a man was punished with 
death (Exod. xxi. 16). The law ** even cared for oxen," declaring, 
**thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the com" 
(Deut. XXV. 4). It went farther, and provided against wanton craelty, 
by adding such precepts as those which forbad the parent bird to be 
captured with its young, or the kid to be boiled in its mother's 
milk (Deut. xxil. 6, 7 ; Exod. xxxiv. 26). 



Section VI. 

THE SACRED SEASONS. 

Tlie religious times ordained in the law fall under three heads : — 
i. Those connected with the institution of the Sabbath, namely, 

1. The Weekly Sabbath itself. 

2. The Feast of the New Moon. 

3. The Sabbatical Month and the Feast of Trumpets. 

4. The Sabbatical Year. 
6. The Year of Jubilee. 

ii. The three great historical festivals — namely, 

1. The Passover. 

2. The Feast of Pentecost. 

8. The Feast of Tabernacles. 

iii. The Day of Atonement. 

To these must be added the festivals established after the capti- 
rjtj—namelj, (1) the Feast of Purim or Lots, (2) the Feast of 
ZfedicatJOB, 
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i. Festivals Connected with the Sabbath. 

1. The Sabbath is so named from a Hebrew word signifying rest. 
The consecration of the Sabbath goes back to the creation : " And 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it " (Gen. ii. 3). The 
intervals between Noah's sending forth the birds out of the ark lead 
lis to infer its observance from the earliest period. That this was 
one of the institutions adopted by Moses from the ancient patriarchal 
usage is imphed in the very words of the law, ** Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy/' It was to be a sacred pause in the 
ordinary labour by which man earns his bread — a season of joyful 
rest and recreation in communion with God, who Himself " rested 
and was refreshed " (Exod. xxxi. 17). The commandment was not 
intended to impose idleness, but to prohibit work for worldly gain. 

The Sabbath is named as a day of special worship in tiie sanc- 
tuary (Lev. xix. 30). It was proclaimed as a holy convocation, a 
feast of the Lord (Lev. xxiii. 3). The public religious services con- 
sisted in the doubling of the morning and evening sacrifice, and the 
renewal of the shewbread in the Holy Place. On this day the 
people were accustomed to consult their prophets (2 Kings iv. 23). 
It was " the Sabbath of Jehovah," not only in the sanctuary but 
•* in all their dwellings." 

2. The Feast op the New Moon marked the completion of the 
lunar month. On the first sight of her new crescent the annoimce- 
ment was made to Israel by the sounding of two sacred silver 
trumpets (Numb. x. 10). The day was not kept as a Sabbath, but 
observed as a Festival. Besides the daily sacrifice, a burnt offering 
was made of two bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs, with a meat 
and drink offering, and a goat for a sin-offering. This is one of the 
feasts left by the Apostle to Christian liberty (Col. ii. 16). 

3. The Sabbatical Month and the Feast op Trumpets. The 
month of Tisri, the first of the civil but the seventh of the sacred 
year, had a kind of Sabbatic character (Lev. xxiii. 24). The 
calendar was so arranged that the first day of this month fell on a 
Sabbath. This, the civil New Yeafs-day, was ushered in by the 
blowing of trumpets, and was hence called the Feast of Trumpets. 
It was a holy convocation, and it had its special sacrifices in addi- 
tion to those of other new moons. On the tenth of this month, the 
great day of atonement was kept ; and from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-second of the month, the Feast of Tabernacles, the greatest 
of the whole year, was celebrated. All the great festivals were 
observed within a Sabbatic cycle of seven months. 

4. The Sabbatical Year. As each seventh daxj wA ^»s3ia. ^^-^^xiSisi^ 
month were holjr, bo was each seventh, yeav^ Ka VSaa \«sx^\i<3vssvi%^^ 
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U) ffe|^v»l^; afi f^Ua W04 U to IfJB&p lt« fikbbiith to Him. It was to 
]^ ft. mmf^ of r^ ff^ »»U| ft»4 of anp^eiftl kiodnaw to the poor. The 
}m4 w»tf not to ba ^wi>, nor i\m wUmya^tht and oliTe-yards dressed; 
l^i) f^uU Of pod^oti of ^ny hind wm to be gathered from the soil, 
bu^ hU y/^u to ba bift &>r tb^ poor, the Nlave, the stranger, and the 
fi^i^h mj^4, ^ml IQ, U). Tbo Babbatloal year is also caUed the 
^- ¥P^f of rultip^/* baaawio in it eri4itor8 were bound to release poor 
4A*0f«i |Vt»H ^r obliijalionii (P^ut. xy, 1, 2). The release of a He- 
]m^ ti}t^V0 iio^ \)h^ iik^wiiio in thin year, as well as in the seventh 
¥^»f tif bill tJftJitivity (Dent, xv. 12-18). The observance of the sab- 
irnWmi y^f was n^gieeted from the vi>ry first, and it was one of the 
^)i^^(^^| i^w^ wbiob W«^ pwniiihed by the Babylonian captivity. 

li. ^b» Vij^ €* Jv^liom w«urr«>d every fiftieth year, coming, 
^^Q|^W^ %fi^ ^ WMMtm of iii^ve» n^bbaUci y^An. It completed each 
\\^\f i^^imy, ItiA iM^imUnit ^^^ ^ ^^ ^Ath of the seventh 
V?im^\s (^^Wlk ♦^^ grw^ J^y «^ Alc«emt>at After the sacrifices of 
\\i^\, w^^ims ^\*i^ "^i^f^ ^>^M,^ U^ ImmfM^ 9i jubQee pealed forth 
^^ iiiX JM ^^^ |)iiwtoaw<ft|f ** liberty tift 1h<^ <iij^tiv«!, and the opening 
9if ^^ |)tV4#^^ ^9(ism ii^ ithtom ilmi yx^^it^ hi>mkdi.'^ The land was left 
\^^^^iiXi^M^ ^ i«^ ^ iM^tHU^tk^ j^M^s Tk^ pensseaaons vhieh 
PPX^^y- \^^ 9<>W^p«4M ^ilf^ (is^Vif^fm W> 9i)Wm»W t^«ttii9d in thk j«ar 
^ ^]|^ ^^]W^^^ 1i<^ y/f^^mi^ ^^ ^mX >i9^ ^dlv^MMil in 1dhi« fiisl diiiaseiin 

](fm()iifi^ ^*M< 9^t^%^ ^ ii9( m^ nt^^&iiN&imi otf t^ Ihuu^. It&u^ tiftu- 
Pit'<?i^. liJ^^ ^f** i^oi^. WJWi^S*«A tl^ €&M;; tjft«y ^m^aW' M* awircuite*. ns- 

Wi>. Ih4^ Ww>. ^w> 'Ji'tJWW (NWftetNi tftt^ ^jfswjfc «feb5a>laif- oyrfk (if 

Ir. t^qis4> ti^o >^^wlo g^oiflu ^^(^(^w united! tp^ aee& tfta faoe of (MnU. 
a^ii; tp. Qvlf^bfjbvte Ify^ in«i«i6s.. 'Bh»t» m. the 3?H»r,. at thuae tiirott 
tfiitet^ uU i44tUii«dL ^^wri^ n^iiwl: tp^- ufrg^ar btifora .nihovnh. ;ift tlie 
'I^abyrMUi;if^, Qi t^t^rwi^^ i\k thti 'B^plfe — aot t«npty4iuuiltMl, liut 
t4^ iuoJi^ ivu <iaferin^^th. tv. joy^fol. U«ar*; (.33it>d. :6siU. . Ittr- IT), ^fmn^ 
i»prfcji9cr^b\}4.: ^Fi^eimkwtintm* Nwtll.hi6>i»rttutfrtti thw J?ikwittvorn(t:tiitji 
iigt^ Qt tMfAivti QL^iOto U, ^; 'Sflkwu^.^itiir.j^iungitxr (1. ^Jam. i. 'ii). 

Xtiv;*si} t'esUVivlB. uwt <iuI}^<:si^uMA^^tfi«umte(ii>l'..:^i'mt 'iveutfr in the Iiistocy 
<^t' I^-tuU, tmi. ottcij tii th^m. tWlUt^-OYHx aptt«aial ^iij^mtkaneft. I!h» 
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completion, and the Feast of Tabernacles the vintage and the in- 
gathering of all the fruits of the year. They were connected wifti 
one another so as to form one great cycle. The Passover is in 
the first month of the sacred year ; seven weeks afterwards came 
the Pentecost ; and the Feast of Tabernacles in the seventh month. 
At the Passover the Israelites commemorated the beginning of their 
history as a nation ; and at the Feast of Tabernacles they meirked 
the joyful contrast between their settlement in a fruitful land and 
their wanderings in the wilderness. 

1. The Passover — which was the most solemn of the three festi- 
vals, as the memorial of the nation's birth, and the type of Christ's 
death — was kept for seven days, from the evening which closed the 
fourteenth to the end of the twenty-first of the first month of the 
sacred year— Abib or Nisan (April). We have already noticed its 
first institution in Egypt (page 47), but in the general order of 
its observance in later times, some particulars were added which 
do not appear in its original institution, thus making a slight 
distinction between " the Egyptian Passover " and ** the Perpetual 
Passover." The latter was thus observed : — On the fourteenth day 
of Nisan every trace of leaven was put away out of the houses, and 
on the same day every male Israelite, not labouring under any 
bodily infirmity or ceremonial impurity, was commanded to appear 
before the Lord at the national sanctuary with an offering of money 
in proportion to his means (Deut. xvi. 16, 17). Aa the sun was 
setting, the lambs were slain and the fat and the blood given to the 
priests. The lamb was then roasted whole, and eaten with un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs ; no portion of it was to be left until 
the morning. The same night, after the fifteenth of Nisan had 
commenced, the fat was burned by the priest, and the blood 
sprinkled on thealtar. On the fifteenth there was a holy convoca- 
tion ; during that day no work might be done, except the prepara- 
tion of necessary food. On the sixteenth of the month — the morrow 
after the Sabbath— the first sheaf of the harvest was presented and 
waved by the priest before the Lord, and a male lamb was offered 
as a burnt-sacrifice, with a meat and drink-offering. Special offer- 
ings, in addition to the daily sacrifice, were made throughout the 
whole period. On the seventh day, the twenty-first of Nisan, there 
was a holy convocation, and the day appears to have been one of 
peculiar solemnity. As at all the festivals, cheerfulness was to 
prevail during the whole week, and all care was to be laid aside. 
In later times the Paschal Lamb was eaten without haste, and with 
the accompaniment of the Hcdlel, or singing of PaaJb&a <ssivL«-<ss:sr^. 
(Matt. xxvi. 30). ^ 
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The FassoTer has the profoundest but clearest significance of any 
typical rite. In its primary sense, it was at onoe a sacrifice, in 
which the most innocent of creatures was offered as an expiation for 
the guilty, a feast of joy for their deliverance, but also their last 
feast in Egypt, eaten with bitter herbs, instead of the savoury vege- 
tables they were so fond of, and in the attitude and haste of pil- 
grims. Its perpetual significance is summed up in the words 
" Christ our Passover is sacripioed for us ; " ^ who was in fact put 
to death at the very season of the Passover as " a lamb without 
blemish and without spot." * The unleavened bread indicates the 
sanctification, meekness, and guileless simplicity of the true 
believer ; ' the haste and attitude of a traveller are emblems of the 
Christian pilgrim ; * and the offering of the Omer was the type of 
Him who died and rose again, the first-fruits of them that slept.* 

2. The Pentecost, or Harvest Feast, or Feast of Weeks, may 
be regarded as a supplement to the Passover. It lasted for only one 
day. The people, having at the Passover presented before God the 
first sheaf of tiie harvest, departed to their homes to gather it in, 
and then returned to keep the harvest feast before Jehovah. It was 
kept fifty days after the sixteenth of Nisan, and fell about the end 
of May. The intervening period included the whole of the grain 
harvest, of which the wheat was the latest crop. The Pentecost 
was the Jewish harvest-home, and the people were especially ex- 
horted to rejoice before Jehovah, with their families, their servants, 
the Levite within their gates, the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow, in the place chosen by God for His name, as they brought a 
' free-will offering to the Lord their God (Deut. xvi. 9-12). The 
great feature of the celebration was the presentation of two loaves, 
made from the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, and leavened, that 
is in the state fit for ordinary food. Till the Pentecostal loaves 
were offered, the produce of the harvest might not be eaten, nor 
could any other first-fruits be offered. The whole ceremony was the 
completion of that dedication of the harvest to God, as its giver, 
and to whom both the land and the people were holy, which was 
begun by the offering of the wave-sheaf at the Passover. 

The Pentecost is the only one of the three great feasts which does 
not commemorate any well-known event in the history of the Jews ; 
but its significance has been found in the fact that the Law was given 
from Sinai on the fiftieth day * after the deliverance from Egypt, 

1 1 Cor. V. 7. 8 1 Pet. i. 19 ; comp. Is. liiL 1 ; John i. 29 ; Acts viU. 32. 

3 1 Cor. V. 8. * Luke xiL 35 ; l Pet i. 13, il. 11 ; Eph. v. 15 ; Heb. xi. 13. 

A 1 Cor. XV. 20 ; comp. Rom. viiL 23, xl. 16 ; Jam. i. 18 ; Rev. xiv. 4 : our Lord 
Tt»e on the same Jewish day on which the Omer was presented in the Temple. 
* Jlence its Greek name Pentecost, 
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In the Christian Church the typical significance of the J*enteco8t 
is made clear from the events of the day recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles (Acts ii.). Just as the appearance of iGod on Sinai was the 
birthday of the Jewish nation, so was the Pentecost the birthday 
of tjie Christian Church. It has been observed that the Pentecost 
was the last Jewish feast that Paul was anxious to keep (i. Cor. xvi. 
8), and that Whitsuntide, its successor, was the first annual festival 
adopted in the Christian Church. 

3. The Feast op Tabernacles or Feast op Ingathering com- 
pleted the round of the annual festivals, and was celebrated with 
great rejoicings. It was at once a thanksgiving for the harvest and 
a conmiemoration of the time when the Israelites dwelt in tents 
during their passage through the wilderness. It fell in the autumn, 
when the whole of the chief fruits of the ground— the com, the wine, 
and the oil — were gathered in. Its duration was strictly only 
seven days (Deut. xvi. 13), but it was followed by a day of holy 
convocation. It lasted from the fifteenth till the twenty-second of 
the month Tisri. During the seven days the Israelites were com- 
manded to dwell in booths or huts (tabernacles) formed of the boughs 
of trees, &c. 

iii. The Day op Atonement. 

The day of Atonement is the one single fast or day of humiliation, 
prescribed by the Mosaic law ; whence it is called the Fast (Acts 
xxvii. 9). It was observed five days before the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and was kept as a most solemn Sabbath, when all must 
abstain from work, and " afllict their souls," on pain of being cut 
off from among the people. Its ceremonies signified the public 
humiliation of the people for all the sins of the past year, and the 
remission of those sins by the atonement which the High Priest 
made within the veil, whither he entered on this day only. All 
the sacrifices of the day were performed by the High Priest him- 
self (Lev. xxiii. 26-32). 

The victims consisted of (i.) a young bullock for a sin-offering 
and a ram for a burnt-offering, for the High Priest himself and his 
family ; and (ii.) a ram for a burnt-offering, and two young goats 
for a sin-offering, for the people. Presenting the two goats before 
Jehovah, at the door of the Tabernacle, the High Priest cast lota 
upon them ; the one lot being inscribed " for Jehovah," the other ** for 
Azazel." The latter was called the 8cape-Ooat. The High-Priest 
first offered the yoimg bullock as the sin-offering for himself and 
his family. Having slain it at the altai, b.^ \oo\l »OTaa ^1 \\&'**^<5r^ 
with a censer Mod with live coals tiom ^"a «\\«t»«5x^^\ia5^Ss^ 
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incense ; %nd, entering into the Most Holy Place, he threw the 
incense on the coals,. thus enveloping the ark in a fragrant cloud, 
and partially shrouding it from his own eyes lest he should die for 
a pro£Etnely curious gaze, and then sprinkled the blood seven times 
before the mercy-seat 

The goat " of Jehovah'* was then slain as a sin-offering for the 
people, and the High Priest again went into the Most Holy Place 
and performed the same ceremonies with its blood. As he returned 
through the Holy Place, in which no one else was present, he puri- 
fied it by sprinkling someof the blood of both victims on the altar 
of incense. This completed the purification of the sanctuary, the 
second stage of the atonement. 

Then followed the remission of the people's sins by the striking 
ceremony of devoting the Scape-Goat, the one on which the lot had 
fallen "for Azazel" The High Priest having laid his hands upon 
its head, and confessed over it the sins of the people, the victim, 
loaded as it were with those sins, was led out, by a man chosen for 
the purpose, to the wilderness, into *^a land not inhabited," and 
there let loose. The significance of this type of the true atonement, 
not by the blood of bulls and goats,, but by the precious blood of 
Christ himself, is set forth in the Epislle to the Hebrews (chap, ix.-x). 

iv. Festivals after the Captivitt. 

1. The Feast of Pubim or of Lots was an annual festival insti- 
tuted to commemorate the preservation of the Jews in Persia from 
the massacre with which they were threatened through the machi- 
nations of Haman (Esther ix. 24). 

2. The Feast op Dedication was the festival instituted to com- 
memorate the purging of the Temple and the rebuilding of the edtar 
after Judas Maccabseus had driven out the Syrians, b.c. 164. It is 
named only once in the Canonical Scriptures (John x. 22). 



Section VII. 

LAWS, political; civil, and criminal. 

The Political Condition of the Jewish Commonwealth, as we have 
seen, is founded entirely upon a religious basis. In its form it is, 
so to say, a Tmmarchy, with Jehovah for its unseen king, all magis- 
trates and judges being His ministers; but in its substance and 
spirit it is a commonwealth in the strict sense, the whole people 
enjoying equal rights, as being all the children of Grod, and united 
tqgrether by the bond of holiness. 
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In the first stage of their history, when they left Egypt, they 
could not be called a nation in the political sense, but a body of 
tribes, the main bond of union between them being the ** promise 
given to the fathers." Each of these tribes had its own patriarchal 
government by the " princes " of the tribe, and the " heads " of 
the respective femilies, but no central government was as yet pro- 
vided. God kept that in his own hands, and committed its ad- 
ministration to Moses as His servant. The people were all collected 
in one encampment around the Tabernacle of Jehovah, their ever- 
present king. They were commanded by His voice ; their move- 
ments were guided by His visible signs. 

In the second stage of their history, — their first settlement in 
Canaan, — the constitution was essentially the same. Jehovah was 
still their king, present in His tabernacle to exercise the supreme 
government, and to give oracles for all doubtful cases, and commit- 
ting the executive power to Joshua, who is distinctly recognised as 
the successor of Moses, only he was a military leader instead of a 
lawgiver. The Judges were temporary and special deliverers, sent 
by God to meet special emergencies, not supreme magistrates 
succeeding to the authority of Moses and Joshua. During the 
administration of Samuel as Judge and Prophet, the people at 
length demanded a king, after the pattern of the surrounding 
nations. 

The demand was treated as an act of treason to Jehovah, who 
punished it by granting such a king as they desired. The govern- 
ment of Saul was an experiment, in which the self-will of the king 
was for ever asserting itself against Jehovah's supreme authority. 
"When the monarchy of the people's own choice was cast down by 
the death of Saul, God foimd ** David, the son of Jesse, a man after 
Grod's own heart." His elevation to the throne marks the establish- 
ment of the true Hebrew monarchy t in which the king acknowledged 
himself the servant of Jehovah and guardian of His law, and 
submitted to guidance and rebuke by the prophets. This govern- 
ment was instituted in condescension to the wants of the people, 
and was designed to reconcile the visible rule of a man with the 
supreme authority of the unseen Grod. The kingdom of Israel 
afterwards broke out into open rebellion against Jehovah, checked, 
however, by the prophets, and especially by Elijah and Elisha; 
but the kingdom of Judah preserved the profession of godliness, 
and its true spirit was &om time to time revived by such kings as 
Hezekiah and Josiah. 

The positive law of the kingdom was summed up in the one great 
duty of governing according to the la.^ oi Oodi, cS. Vk^Odl 'Cwb 
woe to imte out a copy in a bookt aiid. teoA Vl[i€t^\i^ ^t^^^ 
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his life. From the first, the king assumed judicial power, and his 
authority extended even to the deposition of the High Priest 
(1 Kings ii. 27). In religious matters he might guide the nation, 
as in building and dedicating the Temple and sacrificing burnt'* 
offerings ; but he was not permitted to enter the sanctuary. 

The Princes of the Congregation, or heads of tribes, seem to have 
always retained a certain power in the state. In the old patriarchal 
times justice was administered, as among the Arabs to the present 
day, by the heads of houses or patriarchal seniors. Their authority 
was superseded by the mission of Moses, for justice was regarded as 
proceeding from God himself. The supreme judicial authority was 
afterwards vested in the High Priest, andimder the monarchy in the 
king. 

The principles of the Civil Law of Moses are based on the reli- 
gious position of the people, as the holy children of God and brethren 
to one another. Its chief provisions may be classified as follows : — 

1. The Law of Persons. The power of a father over his children 
was to be held sacred — cursing or smiting a parent, or stubborn dis- 
obedience, were considered capital crimes (Exod. xxi. 15-17). The 
first-bom son was to have a double portion of his father's inheri- 
tance (Deut. xxi. 17). In default of sons, a man's possessions 
might pass to his daughters, provided that they married in their 
own tribe (Numb, xxvii. 6-8, comp. chap, xxxvi.). Unmarried 
daughters were to be entirely dependent upon their father. 

The power of the husband over the wife was so great that she 
could never be independent. Marriage within certain degrees was 
forbidden (Lev. xviii.). The relations between masters and slaves 
were so far limited that if a slave died under actual chastisement 
the master was punishable (Exod. xxi. 20), and if maimed, the 
slave was to be set at liberty. A Hebrew slave was to be freed at 
the Sabbatical year, unless by his own formal act he consented to be 
a perpetual slave (Exod. xxi. 1-6). In any case he was to be freed 
at the Jubilee with his children (Lev. xxv. 10). Foreign slaves 
were to be held and inherited as property for ever (Lev. xxv. 
45, 46). 

ii. The Law of Things. All land was regarded as the property of 
God alone, and its holders were deemed His tenants. All sold land 
was therefore to return to its original owners at the Jubilee, and the 
pricdof the sale was to be calculated accordingly. A house sold 
was to be redeemable within a year, and if not so redeemed to pass 
away altogether (Lev. xxv. 29, 30). But the houses of the Levites 
rrejv redeemable at all times in the same way as land. 
A// debia to an Jsmelite were to be Tele«kaed ^\» ^^ '\'^ l««> ^^^ 
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usury was not to be taken, nor pledges ruinously exacted (Deut. 
xxiii. 19, 20). 

Tithes of all produce were to be given for the maintenance of the 
Levites (Numb, xviii. 20-24). First-fruits of com, wine, and oil 
were to be offered every year at Jerusalem, with a solemn declara- 
tion of dependence on God the King of Israel. 

As to the Criminal Law, offences against God are prohibited in 
the first four Commandments. The first forbids the acknowledg- 
ment of false gods, and generally of all idolatry ; the second com- 
prehends witchcraft and false prophecy ; the third blasphemy ; the 
fourth Sabbath-breaking (Numb. xv. 32-36). 

Offences against man are summed up in the following Command- 
ments. Under the fifth are included disobedience to parents and to 
the priests ; under the sixth, murder, whether intentional or other- 
wise ; under the seventh, adultery, as well as unlawful intercourse 
of all kinds ; under the eighth, theft, trespass, perversion of justice 
and kidnapping; under the ninth, false witness; and under the 
tenth the sin of coveting. 




A Sacred Egyptian boat or ark, with two figures, perhaps resembling cherabim. 



SCEIPTUKE HISTOKT. 




CHAPTER Vm. 



HosEa the lawgiver vaa succeeded b; Joahmi, the military chiefs 
• who was to lead the people iato their inheritance, and to give them 
"rest." He wag the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim. His 
name at flret waa Oshea (ftelp or Saetoar), which, by prefiiing the 
name of Jehovah. Moses changed to Jo^a, that ia Qod i» the 
Sammr. He was probabl; at this time about eighty jeara old. 
Se Mad grown up to mature age in the state of Egyptian bondage ; 
Me had shared the experieaoe and the thalk of \L& 'vUdemeBs as 
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the chosen servant of Moses ; had proved his military capacity 
in the conquest of the land east of Jordan, and his stead&st obe« 
dience at Kadesh, when he stood alone with Caleb : and he lived 
for about twenty-five years more to finish his allotted work. These 
three periods of his life thus embrace the whole history of the 
moulding of the nation. His character was in accordance with his 
career: a devout warrior, blameless and fearless, who combines 
strength with gentleness, ever looking up for and obeying the 
Divine impulse with the simplicity of a child ; he is one of the 
very few worthies of the Old Testament on whose character there is 
no stain. 

At the death of Moses, the Israelites were encamped in the plains 
of Moab, with the river Jordan before them ; and there they re- 
mained till the mourning for their great prophet was over. Then 
the Lord spake unto Joshua and commanded him to lead the 
people over Jordan, giving him a promise of his continued presence, 
" As I was with Moses so I will be with thee." Joshua prepared 
the host against the third day, and summoned the two tribes and a 
half to perform their promise of marching in the van (Numbers 
zxxii.). Jericho was to be the first object of attack ; and he at 
once sent two men to spy out the coimtry. This great city slood 
in a spacious plain about six miles west of Jordan, and opposite to 
the camp of Israel, in the midst of a grove of noble palm-trees, 
whence it was called " Jericho the city of palms." It was strongly 
fortified and well guarded, the gates being shut at night. The 
mention of houses on the walls indicates the soUdity of the walls 
themselves (Joshua ii. 15). 

The two spies were received into one of these houses by a harlot 
named Bahab, who, having heard all that the Lord had done for 
the Israelites, had come to believe in Him as the Qod of heaven 
and earth, and in His purpose to give them the land. In this 
faith she hid the spies, and misdirected their pursuers ; and then 
let them down from a window of her house over the city wall, after 
they had sworn to save her family in the destruction of the city. 
It was agreed between them that she should hang a scarlet 
thread out of her window as a sign by which the house was to be 
known. The spies fled to the motintain for three days till the 
pursuit was over, and then recrossed the Jordan and returned to » 
Joshua with the report that the Lord had delivered all the land 
into their hands, for all the inhabitants were fiainting with fear 
because of them (Joshua ii. 12-24). 

The next morning Joshua broke. up the camp at Shittim, and 
moved down to the edge of the Jordan, which at \3ai^ ^y^^^^^-v^ V^^^^ii^ 
was swollen and overflowed its baixka m coBfifco^^^'i^ qI. ^^^Hi!^>^*^ 
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ing of the snow about its sources in the Anti-Libanus. On the 
third day after, the officers went through the host and instructed 
the people in the order of their march. The priests bearing the 
ark began the procession, and as soon as their feet were dipped in 
the water, the river was divided, the waters that came down from 
above being heaped up as a wall, and the rest flowing down towards 
the Dead Sea, leaving the channel bare. The priests advanced 
into the midst of the river's bed with the ark, and there stood firm 
till all the people had passed over. Meanwhile, twelve chosen men, 
one from each tribe, took twelve stones from the spot where the 
priests stood firm, and brought them out of the river. At the same 
time, they took twelve other stones, and formed a heap with them 
in the middle of the river as a sign to the children of Israel. When 
all this was done, Joshifa commanded the priests to come out of 
Jordan, and, the moment that their feet rested upon the dry land, 
the waters of the river returned and flowed over the banks as 
before (Joshua iv. 18). 

The host encamped that night at Gilgal in the plains of Jericho, 
and there Joshua set up the twelve stones that had been brought 
out of the river's bed, for a perpetual memorial of the passage of 
the^'ordan, just as the Bed Sea had been divided to let them pass 
out of Egypt. 

The passage of the Jordan was completed on the tenth day of 
the first month (N"i8an= April b.o. 1451). This was the day ap- 
pointed for the selection of the Paschal Lamb, and on the evening 
of the fourteenth the people kept the Passover for the first time on 
the sacred soil of their inheritance, exactly forty years after their 
fathers had first kept it when they were leaving Egypt. But first 
God commanded Joshua to circumcise the people, for the circum- 
cised generation who had left Egypt had died in the wilderness. 
The name of the place where this was done was called Gilgal, that 
is rolling, because of the rolling away of their reproach (Joshua 
V. 9). 

Here, on the morrow after the Passover, the new generation tasted 
bread for the first time. They ate unleavened bread and parched 
com of the old crop of the land, and at the same time the manna 
ceased. From that day forward they began to eat the fruits of the 
year. 

As Joshua was meditating how to attack Jericho, a vision was 

vouchsafed to him to teach him that the work was God's. Looking 

up towards the city, " behold there stood a man over against him 

with a drawn sword in his hand." " Art thou for us," said Joshua, 

*'or for our adverBariea ? " **Nay," he replied, "but as captain of 

^0 Lord*B host am I now come *' yoshaa \, W). T\na title, ao 
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often afterwards applied to the Son of God, revealed him to Joshua, 
who fell down on his face to the earth to worship. '* What saith 
my Lord to his servant?" "Loose thy shoe from off thy foot," 
he replied, "for the place whereon thou standest is holy.*' He 
then foretold the miraculous conquest of Jericho, and gave Joshua 
directions as to the manner of its capture. The host were to 
compass the city for seven days; the circuit was to be repeated 
once a-day for the first six days, and on the seventh day seven 
times. The chosen warriors were to march in front of the ark, 
immediately before which seven priests, bearing seven trumpets of 
rams' horns, were to pass on round the city, blowing with their 
trumpets a continued defiance. So they did six days. On the 
seventh day at dawn they began to compass the city seven times ; 
at the seventh, the trumpets pealed forth one loud blast, the people 
raised a great shout, the wall of the city fell down flat, and each 
man rushed in straight from the place where he had stood, as Joshua 
had commanded. Before its capture, the city with all its inhabi- 
tants was ** accursed '* or " devoted " as the first-fruits of the spoil 
of Gauaau. Only Kahab and her household, because she hid the 
spies, were excepted from the curse. Then the men and women* 
young and old, oxen and sheep and asses, were utterly destroyed ; 
the city was burnt with fire ; but the silver and gold and vessels of 
brass and iron were placed in the sacred treasury; and Joshua 
adjured a solemn curse upon the man who should rebuild Jericho 
(Josh, vi.) 

The blessing which followed Kahab for her conduct is recorded 
as the greatest example o{ faith, and of the works which spring from 
faith in the old heathen world (Heb. xi. 31). She was rewarded 
by a most distinguished place among the families of Israel. She 
married Salmon, and became the mother of Boaz, ^e great grand- 
father of David. Hers is thus one of the four female names, all 
of them foreigners, recorded in the genealogy of Christ. 

There was, however, one man among the Israelites, whose lust of 
spoil made him unfaithful. His act brought a curse upon all Israel, 
so that they failed in their next enterprise, the attack on Ai. It 
was expected that it would be easily conquered, and only 8000 men 
were told off to take it ; but they were repulsed with the loss of 
thirty-six men (Josh. vii. 5). Whereupon the hearts of the people 
melted, and Joshua with all the elders of Israel fell upon their 
faces before the ark as mourners. Joshua was then told that Israel 
had sinned in taking of the accursed thing and concealing it among 
their goods, and he was commanded to sanctify the people against 
the morrow, and to cast lots for the ofteTiAfcic, 'v\i&'v^^\R>>5fe^S*s^ 
and hamt, with all belonging to Mm. TYi^k Vi^ xjSAms^Jv^I 1^3^^^ 

8m. Script. Histl ^ 
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Achan, the son of Ganni. He confessed that he had taken from 
the spoil of Jericho a goodly Babylonish garment, two hundred 
shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold fifty shekels weight, and ha^ 
hid them in the earth in his tent, where they were found by men 
sent by Joshua. The offender was stoned and afterwards burned, 
with his children, his cattle, and his tent; and a great heap of 
stones was raised over them to mark the place, which received the 
name of Achor (trouble) (Josh. vii.). His case is a striking ex- 
ample of the efiect of sin, as involving the ruin of the guiltless; 
*^ That man perished not alone in his iniquity " (Josh. xxii. 20). 

Joshua now formed another plan for taking Ai, which met with 
complete success. The city was destroyed with all its inhabitants, 
and the King of Ai was hanged on a tree. This victory secured the 
passes from the valley of the Jordan, and gave the Israelites access 
to the open country in the centre of Palestine. Joshua now marched 
to Shechem, where he held the solemn ceremony of the blessing 
and the curse on Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, as enjoined by Moses 
(Josh. viii. 30-35). The above events form the first stage in the 
conquest of Canaan. 

A great league was now formed by all the kings west of the 
Jordan, in the hills, the valleys and the sea-coasts, as far north 
as Lebanon, against the Israelites. The people of Gibeon alone 
sought for peace by a curious artifice. Their city — a royal city — 
greater than Ai, lying inmiediately opposite the Pass ef Ai, and 
at the head of the Pass of Beth-horon, would have been the next 
object of the attack of the Israelites. Assuming the appearance of 
way-worn travellers, with old shoes and old sacks, rent and patched 
wine-skins, and dry and mouldy bread, an embassy of the Gibeonites 
went to Joshua at Gilgal and declared that they had come from a 
fSar country, where they had heard of the name of the Lord their 
God, and all that He had done in Egypt, to seek for a league with 
His people. The trick imposed upon Joshua and upon the princes 
of the congregation, who omitted to ask counsel of the Lord. They 
made peace with the Gibeonites, and swore to them by the Lord 
to save their lives. Three days afterwards, the Israelites reached 
their cities and learnt the truth. The oath, however, was held 
sacred in spite of the murmurs of the congregation ; but to punish 
their deceit, Joshua put the Gibeonites under a curse, and made 
them bondmen and employed them as '^ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water " for the house of God for ever (Josh. ix.). 

When Adoni-zedec, King of Jerusalem, heard that the Gi- 
beonites had made peace with Israel, he made a league with the 
Ain^ of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, and laid siege to 
Gibeon. The Gibeonitea sent foi lielp to 3o«Jti\x'Bb, ^\io \Ea.\<s,\\fid 
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all night from the camp at Gilgal, took the confederated Amorites 
by surprise, and utterly routed them near Beth-Horon (Josh. x. 10). 
As they fled down this steep pass, the Oanaaniteswere oyertaken by 
a miraculous hail-storm, which slew more than had perished by 
the sword. It was then that Joshua, after a prayer to the Lord, 
who had promised him this great victory, said, in the sight of 
Israel : 

" Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of AJalon." i 

And the sun stood still and the moon stayed until the people had 
avenged themselves of their enemies. The miraculous prolongation 
of the day-light enabled Joshua to continue his pursuit to Makke- 
dah, a place in the maritime plain, where the five kings had hidden 
themselves in a cave (x. 16). Bidding the people roll great stones 
to the mouth of the cave, and set a watch over it, Joshua pressed 
the rear of the fugitives, and made a very great slaughter of the 
enemy. The rest that remained entered into fenced cities. All 
the people then returned to Joshua at Makkedah in peace. 

The five kings were now brought forth from the cave, and Joshua 
sent for all the captains of his host, and said, "Come near, put 
your feet upon the necks of these kings." Then he slew them, 
and hanged them on five trees until the evening. When the sun 
went down, their bodies were cast into the cave where they had 
hid themselves, and its mouth was closed with great stones. And 
so the day closed, " like whicb there was none before or after, that 
the Lord hearkened imto the voice of a man, for the Lord fought 
for Israel " (Josh. x. 14). 

This great battle was followed by the conquest of the seven kiQgs 
of Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, Hebron, and Debir, 
whose cities were utterly destroyed with all their inhabitants, as 
the Lord God of Israel commanded. In this one campaign Joshua 
subdued the southern half of Palestine, and he then led back the 
people to the camp at Gilgal (Josh. x. 40-43). 

Our attention must now be turned to the north, the country 
about the Sea of Chinneroth (or Galilee), the upper Jordan, and 
the bases of Moimt Lebanon. A new league was formed against 
the Hebrews by the people of the north, at the instigation of 
Jabin, King of Hazor. They assembled their forces together— as 
the sand upon the sea-shore in multitude — with horses and chariots 
very many, and pitched their tents at the Waters of Merom, to 
fight against Israel. But the Lord delivered them into, the hand 
of Joshua, who smote them until none were left temaijakja^- \sv 

1 Joshua X. 12. _ 
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another engagement, be tool: Hazor, putting its king and all its 
inhabitants to the jsword. As the result of this third campaign, 
Israel became masier of the whole land, from Mount Halak (the 
tmooth mountain^ at ihe«scemt to Mount Seir, on the south, to Baal- 
gad under Mount Hexmoa on the north (Josh. xi. 17). Many of 
the old inhabitants, however, in different parts, held out much 
longer. It was nearly six years before the land rested from war 
(b.o. 1445). .Jerusalem, for example, was not taken till after 
the death. of. Joshua (Judg. i. 8); «iid its citadel remained in the 
hands. of ithe Jebusites till the time of David. 

The results of the whole conquest are summed up in the sub- 
jugation of thirty-one kings of cities on the west of the Jordan, 
belonging to the seven nations which had been mentioned in the 
.first promise to Abraham (Gen. zv. 19-21). Special notice is taken 
of the extermination of the giant Ane.kim, who had struck such 
terror into the spies, and who were left only in the Philistine cities 
.of Gaza, Grath, and Ashdod. Whole tracts of country, however, 
remained yet to be subdued, within the limits which God had ori- 
:ginally named, and whieh He now once more promised. These 
were, speaking generally, the lowlands along the Mediterranean, 
the coasts of Phoenicia, and the raages of Lebanon. These con- 
quests were not reserved for Joshua, who was now " old and stricken 
in years," but he was commanded to include them in the division 
of the land. 

Joshua now proceeded to divide the land by lot among the nine 
^bes and a half, the other two and a half having already received 
their allotment from Moses on the east of the Jordan. To the 
Xievites he gave no inheritance among their brethren, because the 
Lord was their inheritance .(Josh, xiii 14). Their withdrawal 
^om the number of the tribes was supplied by the division of the 
tribe of Joseph into the two tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
•The territories of the twelve tribes were as follows : — 

On the east of Jordan, — 

(i.) Beuben lay the farthest south ; their southern boundary being 
ihe Amon, and their northern a little above the latitude of Jericho. 

(ii.) Gad came next, possessing Mount Gilead and half of 
Ammon. On the side of the Jordan, their northern border just 
touched the sea of Ghinneioth. The Jabbok divided their territory 
into two nearly equal parts. 

(iii) The half tribe of Manasseh had all the kingdom of Og. King 
of Bashan, and reached to the base of Mount Hermon on the north. 
These allotments are expressly mentioned as having been made 
iyMcsea, 
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The division of the land among the nine and a half tribe» west of 
Jordan was made by Eleazar the High Priest and Joshua, witk 
" the heads of the fathers of the tribes," by a solemn lot, cast before 
Jehovah. 

(iv.) JcDAH seems to have had the first share, in consequence of 
Caleb's laying claim to Hebron, the special inheritance promised by 
Moses as the reward of his fidelity. The Dead Sea formed their 
east coast ; the northern border reached as high as the mouth of the 
Jordan ; on the west it skirted the land of the Philistines and 
touched the Mediterranean, and on the south it stretched across the 
wilderness to *' the river of Egypt." 

(v. and vi.) The tribe of Joseph, in its twofold division of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, had the centre of the land, across from 
Jordan to the Mediterranean. Ephraim lay north of Judah, but 
between them were the districts afterwards allotted to Benjamin 
and Dan. Manasseh, in addition to the land of Bashan and Gilead 
east of the Jordan, had a lot on the western side, north of Ephraim. 
At a later period Samaria was built upon their territory. 

The encampment at Gilgal remained for a long time the head- 
quarters of tile Israelites, but at length they removed to Shiloh 
south of Shechem, in tlie territory of Ephraim, and there they set 
up the Tabernacle, where it remained till the time of Samuel. 
There were still seven tribes that had not received their inheritance. 
Now, however, three men were appointed from each tribe to make a 
survey of the rest of the land, and to divide it into seven portions. 
When this was finished, Joshua cast lots for the seven portions 
before the Tabernacle in Shiloh (Josh, xviii. 1-10). The result was 
as follows : — 

(vi.) Benjamin had the eastern part of the territory that lay 
between Judah and Ephraim, embracing the plain of Jericho and 
the northern highlands of the later Judsea. 

(vii.) Simeon had an inheritance taken out of the portion already 
allotted to Judah, for whom it was found to be too large, namely, 
the south-western part of the maritime plain, with the land border- 
ing on the desert as far eastward as Beersheba. 

(viii.) Zebulun received the mountain range which forms the 
northern border of the great plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, bietween 
the eastern slopes of Carmel, on the west, and the south-west shore 
of the sea of Ghinneroth and the course of the Jordan on the east. 

(ix.) Issachar's inheritance correaponded «i\mo%X «i3&.^K^^ V^ ^^^^pi* 
great plain of Jezreel or Esdiaeloa, j\iaX isiein\.v«ie^ '^^^ Xet^^^l^J^ 
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seems to have been taken out of that of Manasseh, as Simeon's wa£ 
out of Judah. 

(x.) Ashes had the rich maritime plain extending from Mouni 
Carmel to •* great Sidon " and *• the strong city Tyra" 

(xi.) Naphtali, the most powerful of the northern tribes 
obtained the highlands which form the southern prolongation of the 
range of Lebanon. 

(xii.) Dan had at first a very small territory, north-west o\ 
Judah, almost entirely occupied by the Philistines. Because they 
foimd their lot too small for them, they made an expedition against 
Laish, in the extreme north of the land, at the sources of the 
Jordan. They took the city, and destroyed the inhabitants. 

Lastly, Joshua himself received, as his personal inheritance, the 
place he asked for, namely, Timnath-Serah, in Mount Ephraim, 
and he built the city of that name. 

The possessions of each tribe were] proportional to the number oi 
its families, as a general rule. But the great preponderance of Judah 
and Joseph is explained by their respective pre-eminence as the 
prince and heir of the whole family. 

Each of the twelve tribes having received the lot of its inheri- 
tance, provision was next made for the cities of refuge, and for the 
habitation of the Levites. Six cities of refuge were, by God*s 
direction, appointed by the people themselves — ^three on the west of 
Jordan, and three on the east. The Levites received forty-eight 
cities and their suburbs, which were given up by the several tribes 
in proportion to the number of cities they respectively possessed. 
Thus did the Lord give to Israel all the land which ho had sworn 
unto their fathers, and they dwelt in it. ** There failed not ought 
of any good thing which the Lord had spoken imto the house of 
Israel; all came to pass" (Josh. xxi. 43-45). 

Joshua governed Israel for five-and-twenty years, and he lived 
lon^ after God had given the people rest from their enemies. At 
length the time came when he felt himself " going the way of all 
the earth.'* His last care was to set clearly before the people their 
true position, and to bind them to the Lord by another solemn 
covenant. First, he sent for all the heads of the tribes, the judges, 
and the oflScers, and gave them an exhortation to be very courageous 
to keep and to do all that was written in the book of the law of 
Moses. He reminded them of all that God had done to the 
Canaanites for their sakes, and of His promise that, if they continued 
Aithful, the land divided to them should be wholly theirs, and the 

theo should be driven out before tliem (^3oa^. 33;m.^» 
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This exhortation he repeated at Shechem, the sacred home of 
Abraham and Jacob, and he ended with an appeal unequalled in 
simple force except by that of Elijah to Israel, " If it seem evil unto 
you to serve the .Lord, choose you this day whom ye will serve. . . . 
As for me and my house we will serve the Lord. The people 
answered and said, God forbid that we should forsake the Lord, 
to serve other gods" (Josh. xxiv. 15, 16). And Joshua wrote 
these words in the book of the law of ^od, and took a great stone, 
and having set it upright imder an oak near the sanctuary of the 
Lord, he said, '^Let this stone be a witness unto you lest ye 
deny your God." The people then departed to their hoiyes, and 
Joshua soon after died at the age of 110 (about B.C. 1426-5), 
and was buried in the border of his inheritance in Timnath-Serah. 
His decease was soon followed by that of Eleazar, the High Priest, 
the son of Aaron. 

The bones of Joseph, which the Israelites had brought out of 
Egypt, were duly interred at Shechem, in the plot of ground which 
Jacob had bought of Hamor. 

The lessons of the wilderness were not lost upon the people. We 
search the sacred history in vain, from the Exodus to the Captivity, 
for another generation that was so wholly feithfiil to the Lord. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Jrawsa.— B.C. 1426-1095. 

Afteb the death of Joehua, God uttered HU oommnida through 
the High Priest, end the elders of each tribe governed the people. 
In the efforts made by (he leveial tribea to drive out the heathen 
nations, Jcuab look the lead. For a period of thirty er tbrty jeara 
the people remEuned faithful to the Lord— so long bb the gene- 
ration lasted that had seen all His might; norke. But in the 
neit generation they fell into the worship of "Baalim"— the idols 
of the country— and they ware given over into the hands of the 
enemies whose gods they served. Their career of oonqnest was 
then checked, and they were oppressed by heathen enemies; but, 
though punished, thoj were not foraaken by Ood. As often as they 
were oppteased, He raised up " Jddoeb," who delivered them from 
their oppressors. But, as often as they were delivered, they 
disobeyed their judges, and fell back into idolatry. Such is a 
summary of the history given in the SnA sixteen chapters of 
Judge) ; the rest of the book is occupied with two or three striking 
examples of the idolatry and Ibe anarchy thus generally desoribed. 
These are oipressly mentioned aa proofe of the disorder of those 
ifiirA when "there waa no king in Israel, but every man did that 
wi/ai, was right ia bis own eyes " (Jadg. mu. QV Ihej maj be 
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most fitly noticed here, as they properly precede the period of the 
Judges. 

1. The Story of Micah and the Danites. A man of Mount 
Ephraim nam^ Micah, had stolen from his mother 1100 shekels of 
silver. She cursed the unknown thief, and devoted the silver to 
the Lord, to make a graven and a molten image ; but when her son 
confessed the theft, and restored the silver to his mother, she gave 
200 shekels of it to the founder for the fulfilment of her vow. The 
two images which he made were set up in the house of Micah, who 
made also an ephod (the garment of a priest) and teraphim (minor 
household gods), and consecrated one of his sons as priest, thus 
making a complete patriarchal establishment for the worship of the 
Lord. He soon obtained as his priest a young Levite, who had 
removed out of Bethlehem-Judah in search of some other abode. 
Micah hired him for ten shekels a year, besides garments and food ; 
and, though the law forbade a Levite to intrude into the priest's 
office, Micah felt sure that the Lord would do him good, seeing that 
he had a Levite for his priest. 

About this time, the Danites were seeking an inheritance to dwell 
in, and they sent out five spies to prepare the way for their great 
expedition against Laish. In passing the house of Micah, they re- 
cognised the voice of the Levite, and said to him, " What doest 
thou in this place ? " At their request, he asked counsel of God 
respecting the issue of their journey, and gave them a favourable 
answer. The spies having accomplished their mission, 600 men of 
war started from the Danite cities of Zorah and Eshtaol, to attack 
the city of Laish. When they came to the house of Micah at Mount 
Ephraim, they stole his carved image, ephod, and teraphim, and 
enticed his priest to go with them. Having taken the city of Laish 
by surprise, and given it the new name of Dan, they set up the 
graven image, and established a sanctuary there for themselves, 
while the Tabernacle was in Shiloh. The family of the Levite, 
whose name was Jonathan, the grandson of Moses, continued to be 
priests to the tribe of Dan down to the Captivity. This narrative 
shows clearly into what a disordered state the nation had fallen 
during this period (Judges xvii., xviii.). 

2. ITie destruction of the Tribe of Benjamin, A certain Levite of 
Mount Ephraim had taken a concubine from Bethlehem-Judah. 
Having proved unfaithful to him, she returned to her father's 
house at Bethlehem, and remained there four months. At length 
the Levite went in a friendly spirit to fetch her home. He was 
gladly welcomed by his father-in-law, at 'wtioftfe'^T^BvTi^ «o^jt<^"^^^^^ 
prolonged his viait for ^yb days, and to^ax^ Wife esevsccL^ oH^Os^a^MB 
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day he departed with his concubine and servant. As night came 
on they found themselves over against Jebus, the citadel of Jeru- 
salem. The servant proposed that they should turn in, and lodge 
in the city of the Jebusites ; but the master preferred to go on to 
Gibeah of Benjamin, about four miles north of Jerusalem. On 
reaching this place, the little party sat down in the street of the 
city, without being offered a lodging by any of the Benjamites. 
At even an old man came from his work out of the field, who 
belonged to Mount Ephraim, but lived in Gibeah. He found the 
wayfarers in the street, and took them home, and showed them all 
the duties of hospitality. But the men of the city were ** men of 
Belial," and when night came on they beset the old man's house, 
and conmiitted a horrible outrage upon the woman, from which she 
died. In the morning the Levite carried her dead body to his own 
home ; and, having cut the corpse into twelve pieces, he sent one 
to each of ihe twelve tribes of Israel, who cried with one voice that 
no such deed had been done or seen since the children of Israel 
came up out of Egypt. Then all the children of Israel, as one 
man, from Dan even to Beersheba, gathered together at Mizpeh, 
and bound themselves by a solemn vow to avenge this wickedness. 
First, liowever, they sent messengers through all the tribe of Ben- 
jamin to demand the surrender of the culprits, but the Benjamites 
refused to give them up. Then followed a struggle almost unex- 
ampled. After two engagements, in which the tribes lost 40,000 
men, the Benjamites were defeated with great slaughter. Of the 
25,700 warriors of the tribe, only 600 were left, who fled to the 
Bock of Binmion, in the wilderness, and remained there four 
months, while the Israelites burnt their cities, and put the in- 
habitants and the cattle to the sword. 

At length the anger of the Israelites began to turn to pity. The 
people assembled at the house of God, and lifted up their voices 
and wept sore, and said, *• O Lord God of Israel, why is this come 
to pass that there should be this day one tribe lacking in Israel ? " 
Its total extinction seemed inevitable; for when they made the 
league at Mizpeh, they had bound themselves by a curse not to 
give their daughters to the Benjamites. But a remedy was found 
in another curse, which they had imprecated upon any of the tribes 
who neglected to come up to the battle. The men of Jabesh-Gilead, 
having absented themselves, were utterly destroyed, and four 
hundred virgins carried oflF from that city were given for wives to 
the remnant of the Benjamites. The remaining 200 were provided 
for by the Benjamites seizing the maidens of Shiloh, who came out 
ojT^Jie city to dance at one of the great annual feasts. The children 
of Israel then departed to their own homes (jJ udgea mL^-Tax:^, 
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Such scenes as these, though they illustrate the ferocity of 
manners during this period, must not be supposed to describe the 
whole or even the chief part of the history of Israel under the 
Judges. An exquisite picture of rural tranquillity is set before us 
in the Book of Kuth, which belongs to this time. 

It came to pass in the days of the Judges that a certain man of 
Bethlehem-Judah, named Elimelech, had been driven by a famine 
into the country of Moab, with his wife Naomi and their Iwo sons, 
Mahlon and Ohilion. The sons married women of Moab, named 
Orpah and Euth, and the family resided in that country for about 
ten years. There the father died, and his two sons likewise. 
Then Naomi prepared to leave the country of Moab, and to return 
to her own land — the land of Judah. To her two daughters-in-law 
she said, " Go, return each to her mother's house. The Lord deal 
kindly with you ;'* but they lifted up their voice and wept, and said, 
** Surely we will return with thee to thy people.** On her urging 
the point, for their own sakes, one of them, Orpah, kissed her 
mother-in-law, and went back ** to her people and her gods ;*' but 
the other, Kuth, clave unto her, and said, ** Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee." So they two went 
until they came to Bethlehem, which they reached at the beginning 
of barley-harvest, 

A wealthy and powerful man of Bethlehem, named Boaz, was a 
very near kinsman to Elimelech, Naomi's deceased husband, and 
consequently to Euth, his daughter-in-law. It chanced that Euth 
went to glean in this man's field, and when he visited the gleaners, 
she attracted his attention. When he learnt who she was, he bade 
her glean only in his field, and enjoined the reapers to show her 
kindness. •* Let fall," he said, ** some of the handfuls of purpose 
for her, and leave them that she may glean them." Thus passed 
the whole harvest. Meanwhile Naomi, full of gratitude to God, 
who had thus guided her to her husband's nearest kinsman, in- 
structed Euth what to do, and Boaz promised to do the part of a 
kinsman by her. After going through the ceremonies prescribed 
by the Levitical Law, he made her his wife. She bore him a son 
named Obed, the father of Jesse, the father of David ; and so Christ, 
the son of David, derived his lineage from a Moabitish woman, who 
had shown a faith rarely found in Israel, and whose husband was 
the son of the harlot Eahab. 

From these scenes of Jewish life during this unsettled period we 
turn to the history of the Judges themselves. They were fifteen in 
number, Deborah the prophetess being reckoned with her male 
associate Barak. (1) Othniel; (2) EWai; ^^> ^^mkccl'^tn V^^S^^^ 
borah and Barak; (5) Gideon; (|6) iOQiTafe\wSSa.\ V!!^ "^^^^^'^ ^|B 
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Jair; (9) Jephtbah: (10) Ibzan; (11) Elon; (12) Abdon; (13) 
Samson ; (14) Eli ; (15) Samuel. As often as the Israelites for- 
sook the Lord, he allowed them to be oppressed by their enemies. 
Then, when they returned to him, and implored his aid, he sent 
" Judges '* to deliver them from the foreign conqueror. 

I. The first of these conquerors was Chushan-rishathaim, king 
of Mesopotamia, the former home of the family of Abraham. 
After the people had served him eight years (b.c. 1402-1394), 
• Gtod raised up Othniel, Caleb's nephew, to be their deliverer and 
the First Judge, and under his government the land had rest forty 
years (b.c. 1394-1354) (Judges iii. 11). 

n. Eglon, king of Moab, was the next enemy who prevailed 
against Israel. Having formed a great league with the Ammonites 
and Amalekites, he crossed the Jordan, defeated the Israelites, and 
took possession of the city of palm trees (iii. 13), probably the site on 
which Jericho had formerly stood. His power endured for eighteen 
years, till a deliverer was raised up in Ehud, the son of Gera, who 
slew Eglon, and is reckoned the Second Judge. The land then 
had rest for eighty years, and the history of Kuth, already related, 
appears to fall within this period of tranquillity (iii. 30). 

m. The place of Third Judge is commonly assigned to Shamgab, 
who delivered Israel from the tyranny of the Philistines, and dis- 
played his strength by killing 600 of them with an ox-goad. His 
time and acts are probably to be included in the preceding period 
of eighty years (iii. 31); 

rV. After the death of Ehud, the people were again sold for 
their sins into the hand of the Oanaanite Jabin, King of Hazor, 
who was at the head of a great confederacy in northern Palestine. 
He had 900 war-chariots of iron, and his host was commanded by 
a mighty captain named Sisera, who dwelt in Harosheth of the 
Gentiles, a city supposed to have been on the western shore of the 
*' Waters of Merom." For twenty years Jabin mightily oppressed 
the children of Israel ; but both his power and the life of his cap- 
tain, Sisera, were given as a spoil to the hands of women. At this 
time Israel was judged by Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of 
Lapidoth, who is reckoned with Barak as the Fourth Judge. She 
dwelt under a palm-tree, which bore her name, between Eamah and 
'Bethel, and thither the people came up to her for judgment. She 
went out with Barak to meet Sisera and his host near the river 
Kishon. Sisera advanced from Harosheth to the great plain of 
JSsdi&elon or Jezreel, and took up his position in the south-west 
comer of the plAin near ** Taanach by the waters of Megiddo," 
which were numerouB rivulets flowing iato \.Taft ISa^oti, 'S^-wii 
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marched down from his camp on Mount Tabor with 10,000 men. 
At this critical moment, a tremendous storm of sleet and hail 
gathered from the east, and burst over the plain, driving full in the 
face of the advancing Ganaanites. ^^The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.'* The rain descended, the torrent of the 
Kishon rose into a flood, and swept away the chariots and horses 
which should have gained the day for the Ganaanites. Far and 
wide, the vast army fled through the eastern branch of the plain 
by Endor, and a carnage took place long afterwards remembered. 
Sisera escaped by dismoimting from his chariot, and fled on foot to 
the tent of Heber the Kenite. Jael, Heber's wife, met him at the 
tent-door, and pressed him to come in. He accepted the invitation, 
and she covered him with a mantle, as he lay wearily on the floor. 
When thirst prevented sleep, he said imto her, " Give me, I pray 
thee, a little water to drink," and she gave him butter-milk in her 
choicest vessel. At last, having exacted a promise from her that 
she would faithfully preserve the secret of his concealment, the 
weary and unfortunate general resigned himself to sleep. Then it 
was that Jael took in her left hand one of the great wooden pins 
which fastened down the cords of the tent, and in her right hand 
the mallet used to drive them into the ground, and creeping up 
softly to her sleeping and oonflding guest, with one terrible blow 
she dashed the nail through his temples deep into the earth. So 
he died. And behold as Barak pursued Sisera, Jael came out to 
meet him, and led him into her tent, to claim the glory of the deed 
(Judg. iv.). Many persons have pointed to the treachery of Jael with 
indignant reprobation ; but it must be remembered that the Bible 
does not adopt the morality of all the acts that it records — not even 
of those done by the servants of God. 

V. The peace purchased by the victory of Deborah and Barak was 
again misused by Israel, and the next scene of their history opens 
upon a more shameless idolatry, and a more complete subjection to 
their enemies. The worship of Baal was publicly practised, and on 
this account the Lord delivered them over to their old enemies of 
the desert, the Midianites and the Amalekites. Every year they 
came up with their cattle and their tents, as " locusts for multitude," 
and devoured all the produce of the land as far as Gaza, so that the 
Israelites had no food left, nor sheep, nor ox, nor ass. The only 
refuge of the people was in dens and caves and strongholds in the 
moimtains. This oppression lasted seven years, and at last, Gideon, 
the son of Joash, and an inhabitant of Ophrah, in Manasseh, was 
called to be the deliverer of his nation, and is reckoned as the Fifth 
Judge. One day, as he was threshing Nvhea.t x^ewt \iSa ^\x\fc-"^"t.<5«si^«:ss. 
angel of the Lord appeared unto Mm, wad. ttai<9LXBcto^5SiSsi,'*''''S>ttft^V«sA. 
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is with thee, thou mighty man of valour." " If the Lord be with us," 
Gideon replied, " why then is all this befallen us ? Where be all 
His miracles which our fathers haye told us of? But now the Lord 
hath forsaken us, and hath delivered us into the hands of the Midian- 
ites.*' The reply was a command to go in His might, and save Israel 
from the Midianites, for the Lord had sent him. •* Wherewith shall 
I save Israel ?" inquired Gideon : " my family is poor in Manasseh, 
and I am the least in my father's house." ** Surely I will be with 
thee," said the Lord," and thou shalt smite the IVIidianites as one 
man." These words left little doubt on Gideon's mind as to the 
quality of his visitant. " Depart not hence, I pray thee," he says 
** until I come unto thee and bring forth my present and set it before 
thee." Having prepared a meat-oflfering, of unleavened cakes, with 
a kid, and the broth in which it was boiled for a drink-offering, he 
brought them out to the angel under the oak. These things he was 
commanded to lay upon a rock, in the very form of a sacrifice pre- 
scribed by the law, and at the touch of the angel's staff fire rose up 
out of the rock and consumed them. The angel then departed out 
of his sight. When Gideon perceived that he had spoken with an 
angel of. the Lord, he feared that he should die because he had 
seen Him face to face. " Peace be to thee : fear not," said the Lord. 
Then he built an altar unto the Lord on the spot where the sacrifice 
had been offered, and called it Jehovah-shalom {Jehovah lis our] 
peace.) (Judges vi. 24). 

Having received a commandment to throw down the altar of Baal 
belonging to his father Joash in Ophrah, and to cut up the wooden 
image (not the grove, as in the English version) of the goddess 
Ashtoreth, he obeyed. Aided by ten of his servants, he performed 
this deed by night, for fear of his father's household and the men 
of the city. In the morning all was discovered ; and the men of 
the city came to Joash, demanding the life of Gideon, because he 
had thrown down the altar of Baal. But Joash replied, ** Let Baal 
plead his own cause.** Wherefore Gideon received the new name 
Jerub-baal, that is, ^^ Let Baal plead " (Judges vi. 32). 

Once more the Midianites and Amalekites, with all the roving 
tribes east of Palestine, mustered their forces, and pitched in the 
valley of Jezreel. Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon Gideon, 
and he blew a trumpet, and called round him Manasseh, Asher, 
Zebulun, and Naphtali, and they came up to meet him. The host 
encamped on Mount Gilboa, overlo(^ing the myriad tents that 
whitened the plain of Esdraelon. Before the conflict, Gideon prayed 
lor & sign, that Qod would save Israel by his hand. Two miracles 
were wroagbt to Baatain bia courage and strengthen his faith. He 
spread a deeoe of wool on his thieshing-flooi) waA. ^j^'^Sl \.>a».\ \\. 
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might be wet with dew while the earth around was dry, and in the 
morning he wrung a bowlful of water out of the fleece. The sign 
was repeated in a. dififerent form : the fleece remained dry, while 
all the ground was wet with dew (Judg. vi. 38, 39). 

Encouraged by these miraculous signs, Gideon encamped early 
in the morning by the " well of trembling*' {Harod), at the head 
of 32,000 men. That the people might not vaunt themselves against 
the Lord, and say, on account of their numbers, " Mine own hand 
hath saved me,*' Gideon was directed to proclaim, "Whosoever 
is afraid, let him return and depart early from Mount Gilead." 
22,000 then slunk away. Still the Lord said that the people were 
too many, and they were put to another test by their manner of 
drinking at " the well of trembling." All those who knelt down to 
drink were put aside ; while those who lifted the water in their 
hands, and lapped it like a dog, were chosen for the service. The 
number proved to be only 300; and by these the Lord said He 
would deliver the Midianites into the hands of Gideon. The people 
then took victuals in their hands and their trumpets, and waited 
for the night. At nightfall God commanded Gideon to go down 
with his servant Phurah to the host of Midian, where he overheard 
a man relate a dream to his comrade, from which he learnt that 
God had already stricken the Midianites with terror at " the sword 
of Gideon, the son of Joash.*' On returning to his host, he divided 
his three hundred men in to three companies, furnished each man with 
a trumpet, and a torch concealed in a pitcher, and bade them all, at 
the signal of his trumpet, to sound their trumpets too, and to shout 
his battle cry, "The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!*' at the 
same time breaking the pitchers that covered their lights. Just as 
the middle watch was set, they took their posts on three sides of 
the host of Midian, and did so. The sudden shouts and flashing 
lights bewildered the Midianites ; and, as Gideon's handful of men 
stood firm with the torches in their left hands, and the tnunpets in 
their right, they " ran and cried and fled ** (Judg. vii. 21). No 
attack was needed : the swords of the Midianites were set against 
each other, as they fled down the pass leading to the Jordan. 
Thus Gideon gained the victory and accomplished the deliverance 

of Israel. 

The people's gratitude to their deliverer displayed itself in their 
offering Gideon the rank of an Hereditary King, " Bule thou over 
us,'* they said, " both thou and thy son, and thy son's son.'* The 
answer shows that Gideon remembered the great principle of the 
theocracy, " I will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over 
you; the Lord shall rule over you" (JuOl^. Vyl.1'1,^'5^, ^s^^-^^^ 
content with the position of a judge, wlA. m >2ici<a ^^va^-aswoa. ^"tH^^ 
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judges, he is reckoned as the Fiflh and greatest, being excelled by 
Samuel in holiness of character, but by none in dignity and bravery. 
His rule lasted forty years, during which time the Midianites never 
lifted their heads again. He had many wives, and a family of 
seventy sons, besides Abimelech, the son of his concubine at 
Shechem. He died in a good old age, and was buried at his native 
city of Ophrah. After his death the children of Israel returned to 
the worship of Baalim ( Judg. viii. 83). 

VI. The royal power, which Gideon had refused, was coveted 
after his death by Abimelech, the son of his concubine at Shechem, 
who succeeded, for the short space of three years, in establishing a 
kingdom at that place, and is regarded as the Sixth Judge, Having 
won over his mother's brethren, he induced them to say to the men 
of Shechem, " Is it better for you that Gideon's sons, seventy per- 
sons, should reign over you, or that one should reign over you ?" 
The Shechemites were at length gained over ; and they gave Abi- 
melech money out of the sacred treasury of their god, Baal-beritb, 
with which he hired ** vain and light persons," the refuse of society, 
to follow him (Judg. ix. 4). He led them to his father's house at 
Ophrah, and there he slew Gideon's seventy sons on one ston^, 
except Jotham, the youngest, who hid himself. The men of Shechem, 
then, headed by the house of Millo, assembled and made Abimelech 
king (verse 6), at the very oak where Joshua had set up the pillar 
that commemorated Israel's solemn engagement to the Lord (Josh, 
xxiv. 26). When Jotham heard of this, he went forth and stood 
on the top of Mount Gerizim, and lifted up his voice and said, 
'* Hearken unto me, men of Shechem, that God may hearken unto 
you." He then related that fable, the most ancient upon record, 
which has become celebrated under his name. The trees on a time 
went forth to anoint a king over them, and their choice fell first 
upon the best and most useful. They said to the olive-tree, " Reign 
thou over us." But the olive-tree replied, " Should I leave my 
fatness wherewith by me they honour God and man, and go up and 
down for other trees ?" They next applied to the fig-tree ; but the 
fig-tree said, " Should I forsake my sweetness and my good fruit, 
and go up and down for other trees V* Then they asked the vine ; 
but the vine said, " Should I leave my wine which cheereth Grod 
and man, and go up and down for other trees ?" Then they turned 
to the bramble and said, ** Come thou and reign over us." And 
the bramble said, " If in truth ye anoint me king over you, come 
and put your trust in my shadow ; and if not, let fire come out of 
the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon " (Judg. ix. 8-15). 
Consider now, continued Jotham, if ye have done well towards 
Gideon, and according io his deserts. Iiye\iaNft,\^'^''DL^^V^'^'"^'^ 
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Abimelech, and let him also rejoice in you. But if not, then let 
fire come out from Abimelech, and devour Shechem, or let fire 
come out from the men of Shechem and devour Abimelech. Having 
said these things, Jotham ran away, and fled to Beer, and we hear 
of him no more (Judg. ix. 21). 

His curse was not long in being fulfilled. After Abimelech had 
reigned three years, God sent an evil spirit between Abimelech 
and the men of Shechem, to avenge upon both the murder of the 
sons of Gideon. The Shechemites revolted against Abimelech, and 
plotted against his life. Bands of men lay in wait for him, and 
robbed all passers-by while he was absent from the city. Zebul, 
the ruler of the city, sent privately to inform Abimelech that the 
people were proposing to fortify Shechem against him ; whereupon 
he surrounded the city by night and defeated the Shechemites, when 
they came out to meet him, with their leader Gaal, with great loss. 
He afterwards took the city, and utterly destroyed it, sowing the 
foundations with salt, and slaying all the inhabitants. About a 
thousand men and women, who had taken refuge in a tower sacred 
to Baal-Berith, were burnt to death (Judg. ix. 45-49). 

The cruel deed was soon avenged. Abimelech had besieged 
Thebez, where also there was a tower to which the people fled 
when the city was taken. He had approached the door to set 
fire to it as at Shechem, when a woman threw down a piece of a 
mill-stone upon his head, and broke his skull. In the agony of 
death he had just time to call upon his armour-bearer to despatch 
him with his sword, that it might not be said of him *' a woman 
slew him." Thus God rendered both to Abimelech and to the 
Shechemites their wickedness in slaying the sons of Gideon. And 
the bramble Abimelech devoured the men who elevated him, and 
was devoured by them (Judg. ix. 56, 57). 

Vn., VIII. After him came Tola, who dwelt in Mount Ephraim, 
and judged Israel twenty-three years. He was the Seventh Judge ; 
and was succeeded by Jair, a Gileadite, who had a peacefol rule of 
twenty-two years, and was the Eighth Judge, 

During this long interval of rest, the Israelites multiplied their 
idolatries; serving all the gods of aU the nations around them, 
except the Lord: Him they forsook and served not. Their pun- 
ishment was as signal as their sin. Two nations at once attacked 
Israel on Ihe west and the east ; the Philistines and the Ammonites. 
For eighteen years the Ammonites oppressed the Israelites who 
dwelt in the land of Gilead, on the east of Jordan. They also 
passed over the Jordan and attacked Judah, Benjamin, and 
Ephraim, so that Israel was sore distressed. 

Their cry of penitence was not at onoft «svsnsft«si!bQ\% ''£>snk^ nr^ 

Ssi. Script, Hist. ^ 
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told to cry to the gods whom they had chosen (Judg. x. 14). Once 
more they humbled themselves before the Lord. " We have sinned," 
they said ; " deliver us only, we pray thee, this day." In proof of 
their repentance, they put away the strange gods from among them 
and served the Lord ; and ** His soul was grieved for the misery .of 
Israel/* Once more the two nations were gatliered together for 
war; the sons of Ammon were encamped in Gilead, and the 
Israelites in Mizpeh. A captain alone was wanting. 

IX. Now at that time there was dwelling in the land of Tob a 
man of Gilead, named jEPHTHAHi who is regarded as the Ninth 
Judge. He was the son of Gilead by a concubine, and on his father's 
death was thrust out from his inheritance by his brethren because 
he was illegitimate. He had become the leader of a band of " vain 
persons," who obtained their living as ft-eebooters. When the chil- 
dren of Ammon made war against Israel, the elders of Gilead went to 
fetch Jephthah, and prevailed on him, with some difficulty, to become 
their leader. He made them swear that their deliverer should be 
head over aU Gilead, and when he joined the army at Mizpeh the 
oath was solemnly ratified before the Lord (Judg. xi. 6-11). 

Before he went forth to battle, he made a rash vow unto the 
Lord. ** If thou shalt without fail," he said, " deliver the children 
of Ammon into mine hands, then wliatsoever shall come forth from 
the doors of my house to me, when I return in peace, shall surely 
be the Lord's, and I will offer it up for a burnt-offering " (Judg. 
xi. 31). His expedition was crowned with complete success; the 
Lord delivered the Ammonites into his hands, and he defeated 
them with great slaughter, so that they were entirely subjected to 
Israel from that time until the reign of Saul. 

Jephthah returned a victor to his house at Mizpeh, and alas I to 
pay his rash vow to the Lord. As he approached his house, his own 
daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances, like 
another Miriam, and, to make the blow more terrible, she was his 
only child. When he saw her, he rent his clothes and cried, 
" Alas, ray daughter ! thou hast brought me very low, for I have 
opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back.*' ** My 
father,** she replied, " if thou hast opened thy mouth unto the Lord, 
do to me according to that which hath proceeded out of thy mouth.'* 
For such a victory over the children of Ammon as God had given 
Israel, she grudged not the sacrifice of herself. " Let me alone for 
two months," she says, "that I may wander among the mountains of 
Gilead with my young companions, to bewail that it was not my lot 
to be a bride and a mother in Israel." At the end of that time she 
returned to her father, " who did with her according to his vow." 
oeforth it became a custom for the daugh\jeift oi Isi^aV^ ^o 
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out four days every year to lament the daughter of Jephthah the 
Gileadite. His deed is reporded, but finds no approval, in Holy 
Scripture ; and it must be remembered that he was a man whose 
spirit had become hardened by his previous life as a freebooter 
(Judg. xi. 34-40). 

The Ephraimites quarrelled with Jephthah, but were utterly 
defeated in Gilead. The fugitives were massacred at the fords of 
Jordan ; each Ephraimite being detected by his pronunciation of 
Shibboleth (a stream or flood) as Sibboleth. After having judged 
Israel six years, Jephthah died, and was buried in one of the cities 
of Gilead. 

X.-XII. A bare mention will suffice of — ^X. Ibzak of Bethlehem, 
in Zebulun, who judged Israel for seven years, and was succeeded 
by another Zebulonite, (XI.) Elon, who judged Israel ten years, 
and was buried at Aijalon, in Zebulun : and (XII.) Abdon, the son 
of Hillel, who filled the office for eight years (b o. 1120-1112). 

• Xni-XIV. We next read that the children of Israel did evil 
again in the sight of Jehovah ; and he delivered them into the 
hand of the Philistines forty years (Judg. xiii. 1). Then we have 
the story of the birth and exploits of Samson, the Thirteenth Judge, 
who is expressly said to have judged Israel twenty years in the 
days of the Philistines (Judg. xv. 20). 

The Philistine oppression has already been mentioned before the 
judgeship of Jephthah (Judg. x. 6), and closes distinctly with 
Samuels great victory at Ebenezer (1 Sam. vii. 13). It seems pro- 
bable that the 40 years of its duration were about equally divided 
by the death of En, who administered the general government of 
Israel, as high priest and judge, at the tabernacle at Shiloh, while 
Samson was performing his special exploits in the limited territory 
of Dan. The 120 years of Samson's judgeship seem to coincide with 
the last 20 years of Eli, who would thus be properly the thirteenth 
judge, instead of the fourteenth as he is commonly reckoned. But 
these questions cannot be di^ussed in the present work ; and we 
follow the order of the sacred narrative; in which the book of 
Judges (excepting the supplement) closes with the death of Samson, 
and the whole story of Eli and Samuel is reserved for the book of 
Samuel} 

The office of High Priest at Shiloh was now held by Eli, a 
man of venerable age, who was himself a good man, but he was 
guilty of sinful weakness in the indulgence he showed to the vices 
of his sons. To this office he added also that of judge. In his 

1 For the full discussion, see the .Stwdent'* OU Teitamwd m%lw^^ ^•'*^^^^ 
note A to cb. xviL We follow here the received ^iwMiVi^ cH kc^3cM^«^ Vi^s^^'s^- 
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time, it pleased God to raise up two champions for Israel, whose 
characters form a remarkable contrast. Samson and Samuel exhibit 
the two extremes of bodily energy and of spiritual power. In 
Samson we see the utmost that man's strength can do ; in Samuel 
we behold the wondrous power of prayer. 

Samson was the son of Manoah, a man of Zorah, on the confines 
of Judah. His mother had long been barren, when the Angel of 
the Lord appeared to her, and said, " Lo, thou shalt conceive and 
bear a son ; the child shall be a Nazarite unto Gkni from the womb, 
and he shall begin to deliver Israel out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines." The child thus promised was bom and named Samson, and 
he grew up and the Lord blessed him. By the time he reached 
manhood, the Philistines had dominion over Israel, and the Spirit 
of the Lord began to move him at times in the camp of Dan. This 
divine Inspiration took in him the especial form of vast personal 
strength, animated by undaunted bravery. Conscious of this 
power, Samson began to seek a quarrel with the Philistines, and 
with this view he asked for a Philistine woman whom he had seen 
at Timnath, as his wife. One day as he passed by the vineyards 
of the city, on a visit to his intended bride, a young lion rushed out 
upon him. Then the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him ; 
and though he had nothing in his hand, he tore the lion as he 
would have torn a kid, but he told no one of what he had done. As 
he passed that way again, he saw a swarm of bees in the carcase of 
the lion, and he ate of the honey, but still he told no one. At his 
marriage feast, he proposed a riddle to be solved within the seven 
days of the feast, for a stake of thirty tunics and thirty changes of 
raiment. It was this : — 

" Out of the eater came forth food 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness/' 

His wife enticed him to teU her the riddle, and she told it to the 
men of the city, so that before sunset on the seventh day they came 
to Samson and said, 

•* What is sweeter than honey ? 
And what is stronger than a lion ?" 

" If ye had not ploughed with my heifer," rejoined Samson, ** ye 
had not found out my riddle." And the Spirit of the Lord came 
again upon him, and going down to Ashkelon, he slew thirty men 
of the city, and gave their apparel to their fellow countrymen at 
Timnath, who had expounded the riddle. (Judg. xiv.) 

His wife soon after was given to one of the groomsmen. On 

Samson's visiting her, her father refused to let him see her, when 

^o rerenged himself by taking 300 foxes (pi lal^iei ^Wi\»\a^ «»ad 
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tying them together two by two by the fails, with a firebrand 

between every pair of tails, he let them loose into the standing com 

of the Philistines, at that time ready for harvest. He afterwards 

smote the Philistines "hip and thigh, with a great slaughter," 

after which he took refuge on the top of the rock of Etam, in the 

territory of Judah. Then the Philistines marched against the men 

of Judah, who hastened to make their peace by giving up Samson. 

Three thousand of them went up to the rock to bind him, and he 

submitted on their promise not to fall upon him themselves. Bound 

with two new cords he was brought down to the camp of the 

Philistines, who received him with a shout of triumph ; but the 

Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him. He broke the cords 

like burnt flax, and finding a jawbone of an ass at hand, he slew 

with it a thousand of the Philistines. This achievement raised 

Samson to the position of a judge, which he held for twenty years 
(Judg. XV.). 

On one occasion, while he was at Gaza, the Philistines shut the 
gates of the city, intending to kill him in the morning; but at 
midnight he went out and tore away the gates with the posts and 
bar, and carried them to the top of a hill looking towards Hebron. 
Next he fell in love with Delilah, who was bribed by the Lords of 
the Philistines to entice Samson to tell her wherein his great strength 
lay, and though not at once betraying it, he played with the tempta- 
tion. Thrice he suffered himself to be bound, first with green 
withes, then with new ropes, and afterwards by weaving the seven 
locks of his hair to the beam of a loom, and each time, when Delilah 
gave the signal, " The Philistines are upon thee, Samson,'* he burst 
his bonds. At length he was betrayed into the presumption that 
perhaps his strength might survive the loss of his Nazarite's locks. 
Wearied out with her importunity he at last told her all his heart, 
and while he was asleep she had him shaven of his seven locks of 
hair, and his strength went from him. Then the Philistines took 
him, put out his eyes, and led him down to Gaza, bound in brazen 
fetters, and made him grind in the prison. But Grod had not 
deserted his champion, though he had allowed him to be so severely 
punished. As his hair grew, his strength returned. In a little 
while, the lords and chief people of the Philistines held a great feast 
in the temple of their god Dagon to celebrate their victory over 
him. Samson was brought forth to make sport for them, and was 
placed between the two chief pillars which supported the roof of the 
house. The place was crowded with spectators to the number of 
8000. After praying to the Lord to strengthen him that he might 
be avenged of the Philistines for the loss of hia €;n;^^^ \s& VjRstJb 
with all hia might upon the twop\Ilata,Wi<QL>iJ[i<aVwsafc'l^^ 
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lords and all the people and he died with them. " So the dead which 
he slew at his death were more then they which he slew in his 
life." (Judg. xvi.) 

XY. The loss of Samson was more than supplied by Samitel 
the Fifteenth and last of the Judges ; the first of the Prophets, and 
the founder of the Monarchy. His name is expressive of the leading 
feature of his whole history, the jjotrer of prayer. The attitude and 
expression of Sir Joshua Reynolds's weU known picture is tiiat of 
Samuel's whole life. His father, Elkanah, had two wives, one of 
whom, named Hannah, was barren. With a pious regularity the 
whole family went up yearly to worship and sacrifice to the Lord, 
at Shiloh, where Eli ministered as High Priest, assisted by his sons 
Hophni and Phinehas, as priests. In bitterness of soul because she 
had no children, Hannah prayed for a son, whom she vowed to 
dedicate to the Lord all the davs of his life as a Nazarite. She 

« 

prayed silently in her heart, but her lips moved, and Eli, thinking 
that she was drunk after the feast, reproved her severely ; but dis- 
covering his mistake, he gave her his blessing, praying that God 
would grant her petition. She returned with joy to Ramah and in 
due time boi« a son, and called him Samuel. When the child was 
weaned, she presented him before the Lord at Shiloh, to abide there 
for ever (1 Sam. i.). 

As the child grew up, he ministered unto the Lord before Eli 
the priest. His growth in favour with God and man formed 
a striking contrast to the shameful profanation of the tabernacle by 
the sons of Eli, who wert> " sons of Belial.** They made themselves 
vile, and their father did not use his authority as High Priest to 
restrain them. Therefore a pn^jJiet was sent to denounce the 
destruoUivn of the house of Eli, as a sign of which both his sons 
should bt^ slain in one day, and a faithful |vie$t should be raised 
up in his pla«>\ Another warning was s^^nt to Eli by the mouth of 
the youthful Samuel. One night, after he had lain down to sleep, 
the Lonl i^iIKhI u> him by name and he answered, ** Here am I,** 
and nm t^> Kli Uunking that he had called him. This was repeated 
thric<\ when the Hi^h Priest perceived that the Lord had called 
the child. Then the wi\rd of 0\>d came to Samuel, confirming in 
unm^ terriUo u^rms the a>nt^>nce alrt^suly pronounced upon the 
hou^^ of Eli, In the m«>ming SmuxicI opened the doors of the 
tAWrn;*ch\ a« usual, and Iving $i>lemnly a^\]iui\>d by EU, he told 
him aU thai the Uml had said. ** It is the Loiyf answered Eli ; 
" K t him do w hal ^^^vmoth him !i^xx^.** Fn^m that day Samuel 
was a pj\^)>lu t of the lA>i\i, and t%U Ifrwi^ ff\>m IKm ervm io Beer- 

A'<»H- ih>^|;;;|4^^^t ^j^x^ lM^>ko \hU Vt'wxxajL t]tM^ T^^52i^^xu» vui thfi 
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Israelites. In the first of the three great battles which were fought 
at this time, the Israelites were defeated with the loss of 4000 men. 
Then the elders of Israel said, " Let us fetch the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord out of Shiloh unto us, that when it cometh among us, 
it may save us out of the hand of our enemies.** It was a super- 
stitious hope that the mere symbol of God's presence would be 
sufficient to protect them. Accordingly, the ark was brought from 
Shiloh by Hophni and Phinehas, fit ministers of such a sacrilegious 
act: when it came into the camp, the Israelites shouted with 
a great shout, and the Philistines were afraid, believing that the 
gods of the Hebrews had come. They fought, therefore with the 
courage of despair; Israel was smitten, 30,000 men were slain, 
among them Hophni and Phinehas, and the ark of God was taken 
(1 Sam. iv. 4-11). 

A man of Benjamin ran out of the army and carried the news to 
Shiloh, his clothes rent and earth upon his head, in sign of the 
deepest mourning. As Eli sat by the wayside watching for tidings, 
and trembling for the ark of God, he heard the cry of grief and 
horror raised by the whole city. " What meaneth the noise of this 
tumult ? " he asked. Then the men came in hastily and told Eli. 
The old man heard in silence the fate of the army, and the loss of 
his two sons, but when he was told that the ark of God was taken, 
he fell backwards and broke his neck aind died, for he was an old 
man and heavy. He was ninety-eight years of age, and had judged 
Israel forty years. The troubles of the day were however not yet 
ended. The wife of Phinehas, on hearing the news, was seized with 
premature labour, and died in giving birth to a son, whom, with 
her last breath she named Ichabod, for she said, "The glory is 
departed from Israel,'* because the ark of God was taken. Such 
was the fearful issue of the second battle of Ebenezer (1 Sam. iv. 
19-22). 

The ark was carried by the Philistines to Ashdod (Azotus), 
and placed as a trophy in the temple of their god Dagon. But 
the very next morning their god was found thrown down with 
his face to the ground, and the same thing happened again. 
Next the men of Ashdod were smitten, many with death, and 
others with a painful complaint. They refused, therefore, to keep 
the ark any longer, and it was carried first to Gath and then to 
Ekron, only to inflict the like plagues and slaughter on those 
cities. For seven months the ark was thus carried about through 
the cities of the Philistines, and -at length they resolved to send it 
back. By the advice of their priests and diviners, they made a new 
cart, on which they placed the ark, and by it* svia ^ ^sjcSSjet. ^srs^- ^ 
taming jewels of gold for a trespass otEeim^. T\kK^ Vwwsfiwsaf^ \a^ 
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the cart two milch cows that had never borne the yoke, and shnt 
up their calves at home ; and then, to find out whether the Lord 
had done them this great evil, they anxiously waited to see which 
road the cows would take. They went straight up the road from 
Ekron to Beth-shemesh, lowing after their calves, but never turning 
aside, followed by five lords of the Philistines to see the end. The 
cart reached the field of Joshua, where the men of Beth-shemesh 
were reaping, and they rejoiced to see it. The Levites at once took 
down the ark and coffer, cut up the cart, and used the wood in 
sacrificing the cows as a burnt-offering. Overcome, however, by 
curiosity, the men of Beth-shemesh looked into the ark, and the 
Lord smote 50,070 of them with death. Then they sent to the 
men of Kirjath-jearim to fetch away the ark, and in that city it 
remained till David removed it to Jerusalem (1 Sam. vi. 10-21). 

For twenty years the people mourned for the absence of the ark 
from Shiloh, and groaned under the oppression of the Philistines, 
till Samuel called them to repentance. If, he said, they would 
put away aU false gods, and would prepare their hearts to serve 
the Lord, then He would deliver them from the hand of the 
Philistines. And they did so. Then Samuel gathered all Israel 
at Mizpeh that he might pray for them to the Lord. When the 
Philistines heard of this gathering, they mustered their forces, and 
as Samuel was in the very act of offering a burnt-offering and 
praying to the Lord for Israel, the Philistines drew near in battle 
array. But God answered the prayers of Samuel by sending a 
violent storm of thunder, which discomfited the Philistines, and 
they were defeated by the Israelites. As a memorial of the 
victory, Samuel set up a stone between Mizpeh and Shen, and 
called it Eben-ezer, saying, " Hitherto hath the Lord helped us." 
This third battle was fought on the same ground as the other two. 
(1 Sam. vii. 7-12.) 

So the Philistines were subdued; the cities which they had 
taken from the Israelites were restored, and the hand of the Lord 
was against them all the days of Samuel. He was now, if not 
before, constituted the Judge of Israel — the last who held that 
oflSce before the monarchy. His house was at Ramah ; there he 
built an altar unto the Lord. From year to year he went in circuit 
to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged the people at all four 
places. In his old age he made his sons Joel and Abiah judges ; 
they acted, probably, as his deputies, and dwelt at Beersheba. 
But they did not walk in his ways. The elders of Israel, there- 
fore, came to Samuel and said, "Behold thou art old; thy sons 

, waJJt Dot in thy ways ; now make us a king to judge us like all 

/i&(9 nations " (1 Sam. viii. 1-5). 
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It woB a tiying moment for Samuel m & man, a father, and a 
prophet of the Lord. " The thing displeased Samuel." He applied 
himself to the reBouice that never failed him ; " he prayed unto the 
hotd." The answer he received waa, " Hearken unto the voice of 
the people ; they have not rejected Ihee, hut they have rejected Me 
from reigning over them." These words are the key to the whole 
history of the Hebrew monarchy. Samuel was instructed to grant 
them their request, but not till he had first aolemnly pointed out 
how the king would act that should reign over them. His warning 
had no effect. " We will have a king over ub," they said, " that 
we may be like other nations, and that our king may judge as, and 
lead us out to battle." Receiving a command again from God to 
make them a king, Samuel sent them back to their cities, to await 
the man selected for them in the Providence of God (1 Sam. viii.). 




At^iiui Fltta-Gud Oaekiaa, or Il^oa (Lajud). 



SCKIPTURE HISTOBY. 




CHAPTER X. 
The Eetok of Sacl.— B.C. 1095-1056. 
The future king of Israel was Saul, the son of Kiah, of the tribe 
of Benjauin, " a choice young man ami a goodly ; from bia 
shoulders and upwards he waa taller than any of the people." 
Though called " a young man," he was probably not leaa than 
forty, for Jonathan, hia eldest son, appears as a warrior the year 
after Saul'u arcession ; and Ish-boeheth, hifl younger son, was forty 
years old at hia father's death (2 Sam, ii. 10). Saul was led to 
Samuel to be anointed to hia future office by what might have 
seemed to the eyes of men an accident. His father having lost his 
assea, sent Saul with a servant in search of them. They pasaed 
through Mount Ephraim and the land of the BeDJamites, and came 
to the oeigbbourhood of Ramah, where Samuel dwelt. Said now 
tmppoaed to retuTD, but theaervant told liuttttia.luiU«sa.Vj-«\ivE\i 
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they were approaching there dwelt a man of G^od all whose words 
came to pass — perhaps he could direct them where to find the 
asses. Accordingly they went on, ascended the hill on which 
the city stood, and just as they were entering it they were met by 
Samuel, who was on his way to bless a sacrifice and festival the 
people were holding. He was prepared for the interview. Grod 
had told him the day before that He would send to him on the 
morrow a Benjamite whom he was to anoint to be captain over 
Israel, to deliver the people out of the hands of the Philistines. 
When Samuel saw Saul, the Lord said unto him, "Behold the 
man whom I spake to thee of." He made himself known to Saul 
as the seer whom he was seeking, and having told him that his 
father's asses were found, he astonished him by saying, " On whom 
is all the desire of Israel ? Is it not on thee and on all thy father's 
house ? " Waiting as the people were for their destined king, Saul 
could not misunderstand what Samuel meant. " Am not I a Ben- 
jamite," he replied, "of the smallest of the tribes of Israel; my 
family the least of all the families of the tribe of Benjamin ? Why 
speakest thou so to me?" Samuel made no reply, but took Saul 
and his servant into the banqueting-chamber on the high place, and 
seated them above all the thirty guests who were assembled. 
Samuel then ordered the cook to place before Saul the shoulder, 
the choicest part of the sacrifice, which had been kept for an 
expected guest. After the banquet, they went down from the high 
place to the city, and Samuel lodged Saul on the top of his house — 
a favourite sleeping place in the East. 

At day-break the prophet awakened his guest, and they went 
forth together out of the city ; the servant having been sent on 
before, Samuel bade Saul stand still to hear the word of God. 
Then the prophet took a vial of oil, and poured it on Saul's head, 
adding the kiss of homage, and telling him that the Lord had 
anointed him to be captain over his inheritance. Samuel named 
three incidents that would happen to Saul on his return as signs 
that the Lord was with him, the last of which was that he should 
be turned into another man. All of them came to pass that day 
in their order as Samuel had said. When he reached " the hill of 
God," probably Gibeah, which was occupied by a garrison of the 
Philistines, a company of prophets, coming down from the high 
place with instruments of music, met him, and the Spirit of God 
came upon him, and he began to prophesy. This sign of his inspi- 
ration excited so much astonishment among all who had formerly 
known him, that they said, " What is this that is come unto the 
son of Kish ? " In words which have since becom.e i^T<y?«t\iSs\^'<^<e^ 
asked, "Is Saul also among the ptopYieX.a'i'' MX^x \»€\a% K^ua^ 
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privately designated to his office by Samuel, Saul returned to his 
home (1 Sam. x. 1-16). 'x 

The time soon came for his public manifestation to Israel. 
Samuel called the people together at Mizpeh, and after once more 
reproving them for rejecting God and resolving to have a visible 
ruler, he called on them to present themselves before the Lord by 
their tribes and by their thousands. Having set apart first of all 
the tribe of Benjamin, and then out of that tribe the family of 
Matri, Saul, the son of Eish, was the person chosen, but he could 
not be found. Again they consulted the Lord, who revealed his 
hiding place. He was brought into the midst of the congregation, 
towering above all the people from his shoulders upward. Samuel 
presented him before them as the king whom the Lord had chosen, 
and aU the people shouted and said, " God save the King." Though 
God was thus giving the people their own desire, the Bible 
nowhere says that Saul was the man best fitted for the King of 
Israel. Samuel then sent all the people away, and Saul retired 
to his home at Gibeah. A band of men whose hearts God had 
touched went with him ; some few "men of Belial" despised him, 
and brought him no presents, but he held his peace (1 Sam. x. 
17-27). 

During the later years of Samuel the enemies of Israel had 
gained strength. Nahash the Ammonite now marched against 
Jabesh-Gilead, and the men of Jabesh offered to serve him if he 
would make a treaty with them. He would consent only on the 
cruel terms of putting out the right eyes of all the people, and 
laying it as a disgrace on Israel. Obtaining a respite of seven 
days, they sent for help to Saul at Gibeah. He was returning 
with his cattle from the field when he heard the cry of the people 
at the tidings. Then the Spirit of God came upon him; fired 
with indignation, he summoned Israel to the field by a powerful 
token. Cutting a yoke of oxen into small pieces, he sent them 
throughout all Israel, saying, " So shall it be done to the oxen of him 
who Cometh not forth after Saul and after Samuel." 300,000 war- 
riors of Israel and 30,000 of Judah answered the summons. With 
his army in three divisions, he fell upon the Ammonites and 
slaughtered them, tUl the heat of the day put an end to the 
pursuit. Then the people called on Samuel to put to death the 
men who had despised the new-made king; but Saul said that 
not a man should be put to death on that day in which the Lord 
had saved Israel (1 Sam. xi. 12-13). 

Saul was now once more solemnly inaugurated into his kingly 

o^ce. "Come" said Samuel to the people, *4et us go to Gilgal 

and renew the kingdom there." And thete t^ierj i£k!ai^<b ^wol \a3i^\ 
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there they held a high festival with sacrifices to the Lord. But 
their joy was not unmingled. Behold, said Samuel to all Israel, 
I have granted your desire; I have made you a king who now 
walketh before you. But I am old and gray-headed; I have 
walked before you from my childhood unto this day. Witness 
against me before the Lord. Have I defrauded or oppressed any ? 
Have I received a bribe from any ? They all replied that he had 
not. He then reasoned with them of all that God had done for 
them fcom the time that Jacob went down to Egypt till that hour. 
Now then they had their king whom the Lord had set over them. 
If they would fear the Lord and serve Him, both king and people 
should continue to be His ; but if they were rebellious. His hand would 
be against them as it had been against their fathers. Then pointing 
to the sky, which was clear and cloudless (for it was the season of the 
wheat harvest), he called unto the Lord, and the Lord sent thunder 
and rain to confirm his words. After protesting that he would 
never cease to pray for them, and to teach them the good and right 
way, with these words of comfort Samuel closed his public life as 
the sole judge of Israel (1 Sam. xii.). But his office was not 
entirely laid aside. He never ceased all the days of his life to 
exercise an authority over Saul as the special messenger of the 
Lord, checking his wilfulness, and directing him on great occasions. 
Thus was the first year of SauFs reign occupied. In the second, 
he gathered a chosen band of 3000 men, 2000 of whom were with 
him in the camp at Michmash and the hills of Bethel, while the 
other 1000 were at Gibeah with his eldest son Jonathan, whose 
name now first appears in the history. At this time, it appearsy 
there were garrisons of the Philistines in the hills in the south of 
Palestine. Jonathan's successful attack on one of these in the hill 
of Geba, opposite Michmash, was the signal for Saul's summoning 
the Israelites to war to drive the rest out of the land. The King 
fixed his camp at Gilgal. The Philistines answered his challenge 
with an immense army, and encamped at Michmash. In the 
presence of this powerful host the Israelites began to fall away, 
hiding themselves in woods and caves and the fastnesses of the 
rpcks. Saul, however, remained in Gilgal, but even the people 
who followed him trembled. After waiting seven days for Samuel 
to come and offer sacrifice, while his forces were rapidly dwindling 
away, on the seventh day the king ventured to begin the sacrifices 
himself. He had just ended the burnt-offering, when Samuel 
arrived and said, " What hast thou done ?" Saul pleaded that he 
was afraid that the Philistines would come down the pass to attack 
him at Gilgal before he had made a\i^i^\\c».\NsyQ. \a *0s^^ XjKst.^. 
" Thou hast done foolishly," eaid Samud, Ttiwa %ait\i >aa \f3sgOsssso. ~ ^ 
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privately that by reason of Ms disobedience his kingdom should 
not be lasting. *' The Lord Hath sought Him a man after His own 
heart to be captain over His people." Samuel then went away to 
Gibeah, and Saul followed with his little band of only 600 men 
(1 Sam. xiii. 1-15). 

Meanwhile the Philistines overran the country from their head- 
quarters at Michmash, whence three bands of spoilers issued forth. 
In this extremity an unlooked-for deliverance was eflfected by 
God's blessing upon the daring valour of Jonathan. Without the 
knowledge of his father he planned a surprise of the Philistine 
camp. He said to his armour-bearer, " Come and let us go over 
unto the garrison of these uncircumcised ; it may be that the Lord 
will work for us ; for there is no restraint to the Lord to save by 
many or by few.** Climbing with hands and feet, his armour- 
bearer after him, up the face of the precipice, they fell upon the 
enemy, and at this first onset killed about twenty men ; the rest 
were-seized by a panic, which was increased by an earthquake, and 
went on striking down each other. The scene was witnessed with 
amazement by the watchmen in SauFs camp at Gibeah, and as the 
noise in the Philistine camp increased, Saul rushed to the pursuit, 
driving the foe down the pass of Beth-aven. That he might be 
avenged on his enemies, Saul had adjured a curse upon the man 
who should stop to taste food until sunset ; the people, therefore, 
were unable, from exhaustion, to make the most of their advantage. 
As they, passed through a wood where the wild bees built their 
combs in the trees in such numbers that the honey dropped upon 
the ground, no man dared take any ; but Jonathan, in ignorance of 
his father's rash vow, dipped the end of his staff in a honeycomb, 
and put it to his mouth. When evening came, the famished people 
flew upon the spoil and began to eat the cattle with the blood. 
Saul reproved them for their sin ; and building an altar, the first 
that he had built unto the Lord, he bade the people bring their 
oxen and slay them there. He then asked counsel of God; but 
receiving no answer, he said that the man who had committed sin, 
even though it were Jonathan his son, should surely die. The lot 
fell upon Jonathan. " What hast thou done ? *' said Saul. " I did 
but taste a little honey," he replied. " Thou shalt surely die," 
Saul answered ; and he would have kept his oath, but the people 
rescued Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 33-45). 

This engagement was followed by a series of victories over all 

the other enemies of Israel — Moab, Ammon, Edom, as well as the 

Philistines. The twofold object was thus attained of giving Israel 

the promised bounds of their posseBsion and of punishing those 

nations for their past sins. Saul now teceVved «k «^^ee\«»\. c-oascB^a- 
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sion to execute the vengeance long since denounced on Amalek for 
their treacherous attack on Israel in the wilderness of Sinai (Deut. 
XXV. 17-19). " Now go and smite Amalek," Samuel was directed 
to say to him, " and utterly destroy all that they have, man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass." Saul 
then gathered together all the forces of Israel, 200,000 infantry, 
besides 10,000 of Judah, at Telaim, on the edge of the southern 
desert. Having first warned the Kenites, the old allies of the 
children of Israel, to depart from among the Amalekites, he fell 
upon the tribe of Amalek, and pursued them with great slaughter 
from Havilah to Shur, on the frontier of Egypt. Agag, their 
king, was taken prisoner, but all the rest of the people were put to 
death. Saul spared all the best of the cattle and all that was 
valuable, but destroyed all that was vile and refuse. No doubt he 
intended to have offered some of the cattle in sacrifice to the Lord, 
but his chief motive in sparing them was to enrich his followers 
with the spoil. Instead of finishing the destruction of the fugitives, 
he returned by way of Cannel to the old camp of Gilgal (1 Sam. 
XV. 1-12). 

Then the word of the Lord came to Samuel, saying, " It repenteth 
me that I have set up Saul to be king, for he hath not performed 
my commandments." And it grieved Samuel, and he cried unto 
the Lord all night. Early in the morning he set out to meet Saul : 
on seeing him, Saul with affected pleasure said, " Blessed be thou 
of the Lord : I have performed the commandment of the Lord." 
" What meaneth, then," said Samuel, " this bleating of the sheep 
in mine ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear ? " Saul 
replied that the people had spared these for sacrifice vhile they 
had destroyed the rest. Samuel interrupted his excuses by bidding 
him hear the word of the Lord. " When thou wast little in thine 
own sight, did not the Lord anoint thee king over Israel ? Did 
not the Lord say to thee, Go and utterly destroy the Amalekites ? 
Wherefore, then, didst thou not obey the voice of the Lord ? " Saul 
repeated his excuse, throwing the blame on the people. "The 
people," he said, " took the spoil to sacrifice to the Lord in Gilgal." 
But Samuel replied, " Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices ^as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Be- 
hold, TO OBEY IS BETTER THAN SACRIFICE, AND TO HEARKEN THAN 

THE PAT OP RAMS. Because thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lord, He hath also rejected thee from being king." Overwhelmed 
with remorse, Saul confessed his sin, though still pleading that 
he had erred from fear of the people. He prayed Samuel to pardon 
his sin, to turn back with him and jom Ymsim"^^x^CK^-^\sx"^'Oss& 
Jjord. Samuel refused. As lie tiimed to dfi^x\.,^«viL\«^^V^5sSi. 
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of his mantle, but only to receive a new sign of his fate. The 
mantle was rent, and Samuel said, " The Lord hath rpnt the 
kingdom of Israel from thee." Saul then prayed that he might 
be saved from public humiliation, entreating Samuel to honour 
him before the people by turning again to join in the sacrifices. 
Samuel consented, but he used the opportunity to inflict the sen- 
tence of death on Agag. This was Samuel's last interview with 
Saul. The king went to his royal residence at Gibeah, and the 
prophet returned to his house at Ramah, where he mourned for 
Saul with a prolonged bitterness (1 Sam. xv.). 

Samuel was recalled from the indulgence of his grief by a com- 
mand from the Lord to fill a horn with the consecrated oil laid 
up in the tabernacle and to go to Bethlehem, where God had 
chosen a king among the sons of Jesse, the grandson of Boaz and 
Buth. " How can I go ? " said Samuel. " If Saul hear of it, he 
will kill me." He was directed to take with him a heifer, and 
invite Jesse to a sacrifice. His arrival caused much alarm in Beth- 
lehem, but he assured the elders of the town that he came in peace 
and bade them and the house of Jesse to sanctify themselves for 
the sacrifice. When they were come, he appears to have made 
known his errand. Jesse caused seven of his sons to pass before 
Samuel ; the eighth and youngest, being of small consideration in 
the family, was tending the sheep. Struck with the noble figure 
of the eldest son, Samuel said to himself, "Surely the Lord's 
anointed is before me." He was warned not to judge a second 
time by so false a standard. " Look not on his countenance or on 
the height of his stature," said the Lord, " because I have refused 
him. The Lord seeth not as man seeth. Man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart." In like 
manner all the rest of the seven were rejected. " The Lord hath 
not chosen these," said Samuel. " Are all thy children here ? " the 

- "prophet then asked Jesse. No I there still remained the youngest, 
who was with the sheep ! " Send and fetch him," said Samuel. 
Soon there entered a youth with reddish or auburn hair and keen 
bright eyes, his whole aspect pleasant to behold. Then the Lord 
said to Samuel, " Up and anoint him, for this is he." And there 
in the presence of his brethren, Samuel poured the horn of sacred 
oil upon his head, and having performed this, his last public act, 
he returned to his house at Kamah. From that day forth the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon David (the beloved), for such was 
the name of Jesse's youngest son, the new " root " of the princely 
tribe of Judah, the first true king of Israel, and after Abraham the 

greatest of the progenitors of Christ (^1 Sam. xvi. 1-13). 
From various sources of information "siTe gaWiet \Xi^\. Tiw^V^^^^a 
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of a beautiful though not a commanding person, strong and agile, 
and endowed with the exquisite organization of the poet and the 
musician. As the youngest in a large family, he was subject to 
the scorn of his elder brothers, and his occupation as a shepherd 
was that usually allotted in the East to women, servants, and 
dei)endents, as we see in the cases of Eachel and Zipporah, Jacob 
and Moses. But these apparent disadvantages became the very 
life-springs of his manly and devout character. The descent of 
the Spirit of the Lord upon him was the sign of its departure from 
Saul : the king began to be depressed with the foresight of his 
fate, and an evil spirit from the Lord terrified him. His servants 
persuaded him to try the charms of music, always powerful against 
melancholy, and thus the way was opened for David's introduction 
to the court of Saul. The king sent to Bethlehem for David, who 
was recommended to him as a skilful player upon the harp. Jesse 
sent his son to the king with a present, and so that harp which 
has since cheered many a troubled spirit was employed to re&esh 
the soul of Saul and dispel his evil fancies (1 Sam. xvi. 14-23). 
Saul's crowning act of disobedience was followed by a fresh assault 
of his enemies. The Philistines gathered together their armies at 
Ephes-dammim (the Bounds of Blood) between Shochoh and Aze- 
kah, and Saul and the men of Israel went forth to oppose them. 
The camps of Phllistia and of Israel were pitched upon two oppo- 
site heights, separated by the valley of Elah, across which the 
. hosts, in battle array, confronted one another day after day. Every 
morning a champion of Gath, named Goliath, came forth out of 
the camp of the Philistines and stalked down into the valley to 
offer single combat. It has been conjectured that he was one 
of the giant race of the Eephaim, some of whom took refuge from . 
the Ammonites with the Philistines. His height was six cubits 
and a span — ^nearly eight feet. He was armed from head to foot 
in armour of brass. His spear-head was of iron, and its shaft was 
like a weaver's beam. Before him marched an armour-bearer 
carrying his shield. Forty days running he challenged the Bervants 
of Saul to find a man to meet him, a free-bom Philistine, and he 
proposed that the nation whose champion was defeated should 
serve the other. His appearance and challenge struck dismay into 
Saul and all his people. 

During this period, David went to the camp on a visit to his 
brethren. He arrived just at the moment when both armies were 
drawn up, and the battle-cry was already raised. He instsCntly 
ran into the ranks where his brethren stood. As he was talking 
with them,- behold, the Philistine champion Goli&\.V!L c:»xs\!b ^£^ ^s^^ 
uttered hia defiance, and all who Btoo6L neat ^<a^ix«a^\Ms^. Tiw^^^ 
Sm. Scbipt, Hist, ^ 
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moved with indignation, asked, ** Who ib this Philistine that he 
should defy the armies of the living Grod ? " The men of Israel 
told him that Saul would give his own daughter to the man who 
killed him, would enrich him greatly, and make his house free in 
Israel. Heedless of the taunts of Eliab, his eldest brother, who 
upbraided him with neglecting " his few sheep in the wilderness," 
David repeated his question till his words came to the ears of Satd. 
The king sent for him, when David said, *^ Let no man's heart fail 
because of him ; thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine." 
With generous anxiety Saul reminded him he was but a youth, and 
the Philistine a warrior from his youth. David then related how 
he had slain both a lion and a bear, and pleaded that the Lord who 
had delivered him out of the paw of the lion and out of the paw 
of the bear would also deliver him out of the hand of the Philistine. 
'* Go, and the Lord be with thee," said Saul. He armed David for 
the combat in his own armour, and girded him with his own 
sword ; but the young man after the first few steps cast off the 
armour, as he had not proved it, and betook himself to those 
shepherds' weapons, for their skill in which his countrymen were 
fiEunous. Taking his staff and sling in his hand, he stooped down 
and picked up five smooth stones out of the brook, and placing 
them in his pouch, he drew near to the Philistine. On seeing 
David, he disdained' him ; and his scorn for the ruddy and hand- 
some youth sweUed into rage at the mode of his attack. '* Am 
I a dog," he said, " that thou comest to me with staves ? I will 
give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the 
field." David answered his threats with the calm certainty of 
victory. " Thou comest to me," he said, " with a sword, with a 
spear, and with a shield : but I come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied." 
Both then advanced, but before his foe came close, David took a stone 
from his bag and slung it into the forehead of the Philistine, who • 
fell upon his face to the ground. David then rushed in and stood 
upon him, and drawing the Philistine's own sword from its sheath, 
he cut off his head. As soon as the Philistines saw that their 
chcunpion was dead, they fled and were pursued by Israel with 
great slaughter as far as Gath and even to the gates of Ekron, 
whence the victors returned to spoil the camp of their enemies. 
David's own trophies were the head, the armour, and the sword 
of the fallen champion. The flrst he carried to Jerusalem; the 
second he placed in his own tent (1 Sam. zvii. 20-54). 

When Saul saw David go forth to the encounter, he asked Abner 

whose son the young man was, but Abner could not tell him. 

Same time had probably elapsed since David had left the court to 
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feed his father's sheep at Bethlehem. When Abner ushered the 
youth into the king's presence with the head of the Philistine in 
his hand, Saul repeated his inquiry of David himself. *^ I am the 
son of thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite/' he replied. Saul 
detained him at his court, and " would let him go no more home 
to his father's house," while Jonathan his son " loved him as 
his own soul." David and he made a covenant, which was faith- 
fully observed even when Saul became David's enemy ; and, ac- 
cording to the custom in such cases, Jonathan clothed David with 
his own garments, to his sword and bow and girdle. In this new 
position, David became distinguished for his prudence. Employed 
by the king in various important matters, he is repeatedly said 
" to have behaved himself wisely m all his ways." He needed it 
all, for Saul's love for him soon began to turn to jealousy. The 
first occasion for this feeling was given by the songs of the Hebrew 
women who came out of every city to greet the victors on their return 
from the war with the Philistines. As they trooped forth with in- 
struments of music, singing and dancing, they cried one to another, 

Saul Tiath slain his thousands, 
And David His Ten Thousands. 

From that hour Saul viewed David with an evil eye. On the 
very next day, he twice cast his spear at him as he sat at the royal 
table, and David escaped only by fleeing from his presence. Saul 
then removed him from his office about his person, and made him 
captain over a thousand, but the only result was that David be- 
came better known and more beloved by all the people. Saul then 
began to plot more systematically against his life. He offered to 
give him his elder daughter Merab, urging him to win the prize 
by new enterprises, in which he hoped that he might fall by the 
hand of the Philistines. But when the time fixed for the marriage 
arrived, he gave her to another. Meanwhile Saul's second daughter 
Michal had fallen in love with David, and Saul saw therein another 
opportunity for his destruction. He commanded his servants to 
tell David secretly that the king desired a dowry which could be 
procured only by the slaughter of a hundred Philistines, hoping 
that he would fall by their hand. But David slew two hundred, 
thus leaving Saul no excuse for breaking his word. He became 
the king's son-in-law ; but Saul only grew more afraid of him, and 
became his enemy continually. The king no longer concealed his 
thoughts, but openly told Jonathan and his servants to kill David. 
Jonathan, however, who delighted much in David, remonstrated 
with his father, and the result was that David was leatAt:^ V^ 
Saul's favour (1 Sam. zviii. 28 to x\x. 1^. 
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This reconciliation lasted only for a short time. David's exploits 
in a new war with the Philistines again provoked the fury^f feanl, 
who nearly pinned him to the wall with his spear for the leoond 
time. David fled to his house, round which Saul set a watch 
during the night, intending to kill him in the morning ; but Michal 
saved her husband's life by letting him down out of a window. 
David then went to Samuel at Eamah, and dwelt with him at 
Naioth (the pastures). When Saul heard where he was, he sent 
messengers to take him ; but when they drew near and saw the 
company of prophets prophesying, with Samuel at their head, 
the Spirit of God fell upon them also, and they prophesied. This 
was repeated thrice ; and at last Saul went himself. No sooner had 
he reached the well of Sechu, at the foot of the hill of Eamah, than 
the Spirit of God came upon him also, and he prophesied all the way 
as he went to Naioth. Inhere he stripped off his clothes, prophesy- 
ing' in like manner before Samuel, and lay down naked all that day 
and night. Well might this melancholy exhibition give new force 
to the proverb : " Is Saul also among the prophets ? " (1 Sam. xix.) 

When David left his refuge at Bamah, he appealed to Jonathan 
against his father's persecution. " What have I done ? " he said. 
" What is my sin before thy father that he seeketh my life ? " The 
two friends agreed upon a plan whereby Saul's intentions would 
be tested, and at the same time they renewed their covenant with 
a remarkable addition, made evidently in anticipation of David's 
succeeding to the throne — " Thou shalt not cut off thy kindness 
to my house for ever ; no, not when the Lord hath cut off the 
enemies of David every one firom the face of the earth." The next 
day was the feast of the new-moon, and instead of taking his place 
at the king's table, David hid himself in a field near at hand. On 
the second day Saul's suspicions were aroused, and he demanded 
of Jonathan the cause of David's absence. Jonathan's reply in- 
censed his father, who taunted him with his friendship for David, 
told him that his kingdom would never be established as long as 
David lived, and ordered him to be fetched that he might be slain. 
When Jonathan remonstrated, Saul hurled his spear at him, and 
Jonathan left the room in fierce anger. The next morning he 
went out to- the field where David was hiding, and gave him the 
signal which had been previously agreed upon between them to 
fly for his life. David then came out from his hiding place and, 
before parting, the friends renewed their covenant,. and then sepa- 
rated with passionate embraces and tears. And now David found 
himself a solitary exile, soon to be hunted " like a partridge on the 
monntainB " (1 Sam. xix.). 
J3e fret turned hia steps to Nob, wlxeio &\Aod. ^"a T^Jo^stii.'WilQ 
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of th^ Wanderings, round which dwelt a little colony of Priests, of 
which Ahimelech was the chief. By a ready story he threw 
Ahimiiech off his guard, and persuaded him to give him five 
loaves of the shew-bread which the priests alone might eat. 
David's next care was to arm himself, and the high-priest gave 
him the sword of Goliath, which had been laid up behind the 
ephod. The transaction was witnessed by Doeg, the Edomite, 
the chief herdsman of Saul, who reported it to the king. In 
revenge, Saul ordered Doeg to put all the priests to death ; he 
obeyed and slew on that day eighty-five persons ; and Nob, the city 
of priests, was utterly destroyed with all its inhabitants. One only 
of the sons of Ahimelech, named Abiathar, escaped and fied to 
David. The act of David in eating the shew-bread was a direct 
violation of the ceremonial law, but it is referred to by our Lord as 
justified by necessity, and as an illustration of the great principle, 
*' I will have mercy and not sacrifice " (Matt. xii. 3). 

From Nob David fied to Achish, king of Gath, but the Philistines 
retained so lively a remembrance of his former exploits, that he 
saved his life only by feigning madness, and Achish dismissed him 
with contempt. *' He was now an outcast from both nations ; Israel 
and Philistia were alike closed against him." He found a refuge 
in the cave of AduUam— a large cavern in the limestone rocks 
which border the Shefelah, or great maritime plain, not far from 
Bethlehem. Here he became established as an independent outlaw. 
Besides his brethren who fied to him from their native city, " every 
one that was in distress, or in debt, or discontented, gathered them- 
selves unto him,'' and of this band of outlaws, numbering about 
four hundred men, David became the captain. He must not be 
regarded as a rebel against Saul, but as an independent chieftain, 
making war from his own stronghold against the Philistines. 

His next move was to the neighbourhood of En-gedi. He had 
previously placed his father and mother in safety beyond the 
Jordan with the king of Moab^a people with whom the family 
were connected through Kuth. At this place he was joined by two 
separate bands — one a detachment of men from Judah and Ben- 
jamin, the other a body of eleven Gadites who swam across the 
Jordan to his camp. With them came perhaps the prophet Gad, 
who is now first mentioned (1 Sam. zxiii. 1-12). 

David had now in his camp not only a prophet, but also in 
Abiathar the successor to the high-priesthood, and he placed his 
movements under the guidance of God. Having established himself 
in Keilah, Saul fancied that he had caught him there as in a trap^but 
learning from God that the men of Keilali'V0\]l<9L©N^\sM£L\i::^^^i«^^ 
Jeft the city with his little band of 600 men tot ^«SfiX.i . ^^ \ass^^^ 
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from one Ittrkmg-plaoe to another in the wilderness of Ziph^^while 
Saul was in constant search of him. Under the shade of tiie forest 
of Ziph he saw Jonathan for the last time. " Fear not," said Jo- 
nathan, '^ the hand of Saul my father shall not find thee. Thou 
shalt be king over Israel, and I shall be next unto thee." When 
they had again renewed their covenant, Jonathan retired to his 
house, and David remained in the wood. The Ziphites betrayed 
David's movements to Saul, who left Gibeah in quest of him, track- 
ing his very footsteps, and hunting him like a partridge, over the 
hills of Judah. David was then driven to seek another refage in 
the wilderness of Maon, in the extreme south. Here the pursuit 
became so hot, that he fled from one side of a hill while Saul was 
hunting for him on the other. At length Saul was called away to 
repel an invasion of the Philistines, and David betook himself 
■to the dreary fastnesses of the wilderness of En-gedi on the western 
margin of the Dead Sea (1 Sam. xxiii. 13-29). 

Having driven back the Philistines, Saul returned with 3000 
men to the pursuit of David and his little band, who were now 
hunted from rock to rock, like the wild goats of that desert. On 
his way, Saul entered alone into a dark cave, in the Innermost 
recesses of which David and his men lay hid. They urged him to 
use so favourable an opportunity of destroying his enemy, but he 
contented himself with simply creeping behind the king and cutting 
off the sltirt of his robe. His heart, however, smote him even for 
this insult to the Lord's anointed. Following Saul out of the cave, 
he cried after him, " My Lord, the King," and bowing down before 
him, he showed him his skirt as a proof that he had spared his 
life. He then made a most pathetic appeal to the king's forbear- 
ance, protesting that he had done him no wrong. David had called 
Saul " Father," and when he ceased speaking, the king, overcome 
by remorse, burst into tears, and said, " Is this thy voice, my son 
David ? Thou art more righteous than T, for thou hast rewarded 
me good, whereas I have rewarded thee evil." Acknowledging that 
David would surely be king, Saul made him swear that he would 
not then cut off his name and house in Israel. The king then 
returned home, but David and his men remained in their strong- 
hold (1 Sam. xxiv.). 

About this time Samuel died; all Israel joined in lamentation 
for him, and they buried him at his house at Bamah. David, 
feeling probably that the last restraint upon Saul's violence was now 
removed, retired southward to the fastnesses of the wilderness of 
Paran. Here occurred a very interesting episode in his adventures. 
^Tbere lived at Maon a descendant of Caleb, named Nabal, pos- 
■M0K/ of great wealth. His flooks of 3000 Btioep wcA \^^ %<:».\a 
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fed on the pastures of Garmel, and while David's band was near, 
they did so in security. At the time of sheep-shearing, David sent 
ten young men with a friendly greeting to ask Nabal for a present 
of food. But Nabal contemptuously refused their request. To 
avenge the insult, David took 400 men with him, vowing the death 
of every man of Nabal's house. Meanwhile the prudent Abigail, 
Nabal's wife, without his knowledge sent forward her servants, with 
asses loaded with provisions, and went herself to meet David just 
as he emerged from the passes of the hills. David accepted her 
present, and thanked her for keeping him from shedding blood. 
Ten days afterwards her husband died. Abigail then found a new 
husband in David, whose wife Michal had been given by Saul to 
another, and about the same time he also married AJbinoam of 
Jezreel (1 Sam. xxv.). 

Meanwhile Saul had forgotten the promises he made under the 
transient impulse of kindness and remorse. David's old enemies, 
the Ziphites, came to tell the king that he was in the stronghold 
of Hachilah, east of Jeshimon, and Saul again led his chosen army 
of 3000 men under Abner in pursuit of him. Once more Saul fell 
into the power of David, and was magnanimously spared (1 Sam. 
jutvi. 7-12). The scene of remonstrance, confession, and forgive- 
ness, was again repeated. Saul begged David to return to him, pro- 
mising not to harm him, but David would only trust his life to God. 
This was their last interview. Despairing of safety while within reach 
of Saul, David finally resolved to seek shelter among the Philistmes. 
Achish, king of Gath, received him, and assigned for his residence 
and maintenance the frontier city of Ziklag, expecting David appa- 
rently to render him service against his own country. But instead 
of attacking Israel, David fell upon the tribes of the southern desert 
of Shur, towards the confines of Egypt, and exhibited to Achish 
their spoil as having been won in the south of Judah. The Phi- 
listine king was so thoroughly imposed upon, and had such un- 
limited confidence in David, that he summoned him to join in a 
grand attack which he was preparing against Israel, and David sank 
so low as to boast of the courage he would display (1 Sam. xxvii.). 

We must now look back to Saul. Since the death of Samuel and 
the flight of David, darkness had gathered about his downward 
path, like clouds around the setting sun. His religious zeal, always 
rash, as in the vow which so nearly cost the life of Jonathan, was 
now shown in deeds of sanguinary violence. The day of retribu- 
tion was come. The host of the Philistines had assembled at the 
great battle-field of Palestine, the valley of Jezreel, while Saul and 
the Israelites were encamped on the hiUa ot G^iVt^^^ ^ \!E^\ss2^»lS^ 
range on the eaaieiu side of the pVadn. ^^N\l<scl \:&l^\^% ^»^ ^^^ 
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Philistine army, he was panio-struck. Fain would he have inquired 
of the Lord ; but the high-priest Abiathar was a fugitive from his 
murderous wrath; the chief of the prophets was in the camp of 
David, and God gave him no answer " neither by dreams, nor 
by Urim, nor by prophets." In his extremity he resorted to a 
woman that had a familiar spirit, and dwelt at Endor, on the north 
side of the little Hermon. The slope of the mountain on which 
the place stands, is hollowed into caves, one of which may well 
' have been the scene of the incantation of the witch. Thither Sard 
proceeded by night and in disguise, with only two attendants, and 
desired her to bring up from the dead the person whom he should 
name. ^* Bring me up Samuel," he said. Then the woman saw 
(or professed to see) the form of Samuel — an old man covered with 
a mantle — rising from the earth; and uttering a loud cry, she 
charged Saul with having deceived her, for she now knew him to 
be the king. In reply to his inquiries she described the appari- 
tion, and Saul recognised Samuel, and bowed- his face to the ground. 
" Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up ?*' said Samuel. 
" God is departed from me," replied Saul. The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom out of thine hand, said Samuel, and given it to 
David, because thou disobeyedst Him in sparing the Amalekites. 
The prophet then foretold the king's defeat by the Philistines, and 
added that on the morrow Saul and his sons should be with him 
among the dead. Then Saul fell prostrate upon the earth, and 
fainted away with fear and exhaustion, for he had fasted all the 
day and night. The same night he returned to the camp (1 Sam. 
xxviii.). The woman was no doubt an impostor, but her juggleries 
seem to have been overruled by God in a way as surprising to 
herself as to the other witnesses of the scene. 

The ensuing day sealed the fate of the king. In the battle with 
the Philistines, Saul and his army were driven up the sloi)es and 
. over the crest of Mount Gilboa with immense loss. His three sons, 
Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchishua, were slain, and the king 
himself was mortally wounded by the Philistine archers. Disabled 
from flight, he begged his armour-bearer to draw his sword and 
slay him. On his refusal, Saul fell upon his own sword and died, 
and his armour-bearer did likewise. The remains of Saul and of 
his sons were treated with great indignities by the Philistines, and 
were finally carried by the men of Jabesh-gilead to Jabesh, and 
burnt. Long afterwards the ashes were removed by David to the 
sepulchre of Kish at Zelah (1 Sam. xxxi.). 

The third day after the battle, David received at Ziklag tidings 

of Saul's overthrow. An Amalekite arrived with his clothes rent 

Aod earth upon his head, and said that lae Y^ ewsa.^ qxjX. ^il \5wb 
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camp of Israel, and had been an eye-witness of Saul's death. He 
told of the hot pursuit, and added that he had dealt .the last fatal 
blow to the king. The crown and armlet, which Saul used to wear 
in battle, he produced and gave to David. The news was received 
with unfeigned grief and consternation by David, and all the men 
that were with him. They rent their clothes, and mourned, and wept, 
and fasted till the evening. Then David sent for the Amalekite, and 
asking how he had dared to put forth his hand to slay the Lord's 
anointed, he caused him to be put to death as guilty by his own 
confession. Finally he took his harp, and poured forth a lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jonathan, which is the finest as well as the most 
ancient of all dirges. A less generous heart, and one less devoted 
to duty, might have been content with the tribute of affection to his 
friend Jonathan, and have left the memory of his unjust master to 
perish in silence. But the poem has verified in every succeeding 
age its own most beautiful and touching words : — 

** Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their liveB, 
And in their death they were not divided." 

The mourner depicts the joy of the Philistines over " the mighty 
who were fallen," in strains whidi have ever since become pro- 
verbial : — 

" Tell it not In Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Askel<ni ; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistbies r^oice. 
Lest the dai^hters of the uncircuindsed triumph." 

But the grand outburst of love and grief is reserved for Jo- 
nathan : — 

" Jonathan, thou wast slain in thy hi|^ places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 

Very pleasant hast thou been onto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty &lleD, 

And the weapons of war perished." (2 Sam. L) 

This noble utterance of grief forms a fit conclusion to the second 
I)eriod of David's own life as well as to the fatal experiment under- 
taken by the Israelites and Saul of establishing a kingdom on the 
principles of self-will, and after the model of the nations around, in 
place of the royalty of Jehovah. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Thb Bbion of David.— B.0. 1056-1015. 

Afteb the battle of GUboa, the couotry west of Jordan wee ov«r- 
Tnn b^ the Philigtinee, wbite the BDJTiviiig members of the house 
of Saul took Tefag« OD the east. David st the conuuaiid of God 
lemoved with hia band And all his lainilf from Ziklag to Hebron, 
the ancient saored city of the tribe of Judah. Here the men of 
Judah anointed him king o-rer iheir tribe. He waa now thirty 
jearB old. Seven years and a half elapsed, however, before he woa 
fully recognised as king of all laraeL Abner set up Ish-boaheth, 
the eldest sarviving son of Saul, as king, and he reigned for two 
^eara BominaUy over all the othei tribes; hia residence was at 
MAhitnnim, east of Jordan. A civil wv oubikA, ii^u(&l -««a oA-] 
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ended by the death of Abner and that of Ish-bosheth. It went on 
long without any decisive result : at length Abner made overtures 
to David, and went in person to Hebron with a guard of only 
twenty men to represent to him the feelings of Israel and Ben- 
jamin. Having been welcomed and feasted by David, he promised 
to gather all Israel to his standard and went away in peace. But 
both his journey and his scheme were doomed to a sad miscarriage 
(2 Sam. iii. 6-21). 

Hardly had Abner departed firom Hebron, when Joab returned 
from an expedition. On hearing of what had happened, he charged 
the king with dismissing an enemy who had come only as a spy, 
and, without David's knowledge, he sent messages after Abner, and 
brought him back to Hebron under pretence of further conference. 
Drawing him aside imder the gateway of the city to speak with 
him quietly, Joab smote Abner under the fifth rib so that he died. 
This treacherous revenge was taken by Joab and Abishai because 
Abner, about five years before, had most unwillingly and in fair 
fight slain their brother, Asahel (2 Sam. ii. 18-23). 

When David heard it,' he called God to witness that he and his 
kingdom were guiltless for ever of Abner's blood, and he impre- 
cated a terrible curse upon Joab and his house. Abner was buried 
at Hebron. David himself followed the bier, and rent his clothes 
and girded himself with sackcloth, and wept at the grave of Abner. 
Joab was obliged to join in the universal mourning ; but it was not 
yet possible for David to dispense with the services of his fierce 
and cruel nephews. He said to his servants : " I am this day weak, 
though anointed king ; and these men the sons of Zeruiah be too 
hard for me " (2 Sam. iii. 39 ; comp. xix. 22, and 1 Chron. ii. 16). 
Ish-bosheth, left helpless by the loss of Abner, was soon afterwards 
slain by two of his captains as he was lying on his bed. They 
carried his head to David at Hebron, only to meet the fate of the 
messenger of Saul's death (2 Sam. iv.). 

All the tribes of Israel then came to David at Hebron, recog- 
nising him as their brother, recalling his leadership in the time of 
Saul, and acknowledging that God had appointed him to be their 
captain. So they anointed him king of Israel at Hebron. David was 
now at the head of a powerful army, composed of the best warriors 
of all the tribes, numbering about 337,000 men besides t^e whole 
tribe of Issachar. He resolved to remove the seat of government 
from the remote Hebron nearer to the centre of the country. His 
choice fell upon Jerusalem, the strong city of the Jebusites, situated 
upon a rocky height, 2600 feet above the level of the sea. It con- 
sisted of an upper and a lower town; tYi<&\aXXKi^^&\aJ&s5^^s^*^s^ 
men ofjudah in the time of Jo8liuft,"bu\ ^iSaa TJ^g^i ^-^^i ^^^'^'^iasa 
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attacks. David now advanced against the place; as before, the 
lower city was immediately taken — and, as before, the citadel held 
out. The king then proclaimed to his host that the first man who 
would scale the rocky side of the fortress and kill a Jebusite should 
be made chief captain of his army. Joab's superior agility gained 
him the day, and the citadel — the fastness of Zioi^ — was taken 
(1046 B.O.). It is the first time that that memorable name appears 
in th§ history. In this capital David's power became thoroughly 
established,' and he built a palace there with the help of workmen 
sent by Hiram, king of Tyre. But already there was " a worm in 
the bud,'' which afterwards blighted all David's happiness. Dis- 
regarding the express command of Moses (Deut. xvii. 14-17), he took 
to himself numerous wives, by whom he had many sons and 
daughters. He stopped short, however, of the fatal step afterwards 
taken by Solomon of multiplying to himself wives from heathen 
nations so as to turn his heart away &om God, but the miseries 
he suffered in his family show most clearly the evils inseparably 
connected with polygamy. 

A twofold work had been given to David to perform : to establish 
the worship of God in the place which He had chosen for his abode, 
and to extend the kingdom of Israel to the boimds promised to 
their fathers. The former object was delayed by war. The 
Philistines would not give up their long domination over Israel 
without an effort, but David gained two victories over them, and 
routed them in the first engagement, burning their idols which had 
been left on the field of battle. He then had the opportunity which 
he had long desired for the removal of the Ark from Kirjath-jearim. 
Since its restoration by the Philistines (page 120), this symbol of 
God's presence had been left there under the care of Abinadab and 
his family. Thither David went, with 30,000 chosen men, to fetch 
the ark, and set it upon a new cart, which was driven by Uzzah 
and Ahio, the two sons of Abinadab. But its progress to Jerusalem 
suffered a melancholy interruption. As the procession reached the 
threshing-floor of l^Tachon, the oxen shook the cart, and Uzzah took 
hold of the ark. His rashness was punished by instant death. 
David was afraid to make any further progress at that time, and 
the ark was carried aside to the house of Obed-edom the Gittite. 
There i| remained three months, and brought to the family of this 
Philistine a blessing like that which had long crowned the house of 
Abinadab (2 Sam. vi. 1-11). 

Meanwhile David prepared for its final transport to Jerusalem, 
wUh a care suitable to the awful lesson he had received ; he set up 
a new tent for it in the city of David, instead, of removing the old 
tabernacle, and entruBted the duty of carryms V^» Vi \Jti^ "LesNXfts^ 
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alone. They bore it on their shoulders, after the manner prescribed 
by Moses (Numb. vii. 9). Escorted by David and his chosen 
warriors, with the elders of Israel, the procession started with every 
sign of joy. When the Levites had taken six steps in safety, the 
procession halted, while David sacrificed seven bullocks and seven 
rams. He then took his place before the ark without his royal 
robes, clothed only in the linen ephod of the priestly order, and 
danced with all his might, playing upon the harp as he led the 
way up to the hill of Zion, amidst the songs of the Levites, the joyful 
shouts of all the people, and the noise of music. Having placed the 
Ark in the tabernacle he had prepared, and having offered burnt- 
ofiEerings and peace offerings, he blessed the people in the name of 
the Lord (2 Sam. vi. 12-18). 

In both these ceremonials a prominent feature was the singing 
the praises of Jehovah to the music of various instruments. On 
the first removal of the ark, we are told that ** David and all Israel 
played before the Lord on all manner of instruments made of fir- 
wood, on harps, psalteries, timbrels, cymbals, and trumpets" (2 
Sam. vi. 5). On the second occasion David made a complete ar- 
rangement of the musical service, placing it under the direction of 
Zadok and Abiathar the priests, and appointing the Levites for its 
performance, with Asaph at their head. The first Book of Chronicles 
describes the order of this " Service of Song," and preserves the 
" Psalm of Thanksgiving " which David composed upon this occasion 
(1 Chron. zvi.). Equal care was taken by David that the whole 
order of divine worship should be carried out according to the law 
of Moses. Asaph and his brethren were appointed to minister in 
the daily service before the ark : the office of chief door-keeper was 
committed to Obed-edom, in whose house the ark had rested. 
Zadok and the priests were charged with the daily and other 
sacrifices at the old Tabernacle, which remained at Gibeon (1 Chron. . 
xvi. 37-43). 

David's zeal for the house of GU)d was still fulfilled only in part. 
His new city was blessed with the symbol of God*s presence, but 
the ark itself had no worthy abode. As he sat in his new palace, 
he was troubled by the thought which has so often since lighted 
up the lamp of sacrifice, ** See now, I dwell in a house of cedars, 
but the ark of the covenant of the Lord dwelleth under curtains." 
He uttered his feelings to the prophet Nathan, to whom ttfe word 
of Gk)d came the same night, directing him to tell the king that the 
great work of building a temple for the Lord was reserved for one 
of his sons, whose kingdom should be established for ever, and who 
should build the house of GU)d in the place chosen, b^ H^ss^s^d. 
This prediction, referring first to BoVomoii, Sa «L\it^«BR^Ns^'«sctti.^ 
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that could only be perfectly fulfilled in the Messiah. It is clear 
that David understood it so, from the wonderful prayer which 
he poured out before God in thanksgiving for the honour put upon 
him (1 Chron. xvii.). 

His own throne and the service of God's sanctuary being thus 
established, David advanced to the final conquest of the enemies of 
Israel. He invaded and subdued the Philistines, and thus secured 
to the Israelites their promised boundary on the south west, the 
river of Egypt. Turning to the eastern frontier, he put twoHhirds 
of the Moabites to death, and reduced the other third to tribute. 
He then advanced to the conquest of the promised boundary on the 
north-east, " the great river Euphrates.'* Two Sybian kingdoms lay 
between him and his purpose. That of Zobah was then governed 
by Hadadezer, whom he defeated. The Syrians of Damascus, coming 
to the help of Hadadezer, were also conquered, and that fairest 
and oldest of the cities of the world was made tributary to David. 
These victories led to an alliance with Toi, king of Hamath (the 
Ccele-Syria of the Greeks), which, together with the old friendship 
of EUram, king of Tyre, secured the northern frontier. David then 
returned to Jerusalem laden with rich spoils, all of which he dedi- 
cated for the service of the future temple (1 Chron. xviii.). 

The long conflict of Edom with his brother Israel was now 
decided for a time. A great victory was gained over the Edomites 
by Abishai, in which they lost 18,000 men. This was followed up 
by an invasion under Joab, who in sis months almost extermi- 
nated the male population. These victories carried the southern 
frontier of Israel to the eastern head of the Bed Sea. The bounds 
of the promised land were now almost entirely occupied, but these 
extended limits were preserved only during the reigns of David 
and Solomon^ a period of about sixty years. For that time the 
state was no longer a petty monarchy, as in the reign of Saul, but 
it was truly one of the great Oriental monarchies. Thus " David 
reigned over all Israel, and executed judgment and justice among 
all his people." Having no further fear of rivalry from the house 
of Saul, he was anxious to find an opportunity of performing his 
covenant with Jonathan. Sending for Mephibosheth, the lame son 
of Jonathan, he restored to him all the land of Saul and his family, 
and gave him a place at the royal table, like his own sons. The 
land was now visited with a famine for three years, " for Saul and 
his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites ;" and its expiation 
introduces the touching story of Rizpah (2 Sam. xxi. 1-14). 

This first period of David's reign is marked by another great suc- 

eeasr in war over the Ammonites and Syrians (2 Sam. x.). In the 

following year Jo&h again took the fiield, and o^eito^rw >3aa c^Wdseew 
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of Ammon, and besieged them in Babbah, their chief city. David, 
however, remained at Jerusalem. It was at this time that he yielded 
to a terrible temptation, which embittered the rest of his life, and 
which, as the prophet declared at the time, has ever since " given 
great occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme." One 
evening, as he was walking upon the roof of his lofty palace of 
cedar, he saw a beautiful woman in her bath, and became at once 
enamoured. On inquiry he found that she was Bath-sheba, the 
wife of one of his " thirty mighty men,*' Uriah the Hittite, who was 
then absent at the siege of Babbah under Joab. He sent for the 
woman and seduced her. After a vain attempt to conceal his guilt, 
he added treacherous murder to his adultery. Having sent for 
Uriah back, he despatched a letter by him to Joab, ordering his 
general to set Uriah in the forefront of the battle, that he might 
be smitten and die. In the attack upon the city, Uriah fell, in 
happy ignorance of his sovoreign's guilt and of his own wrongs. 
After the customary mourning for her husband, Bath-sheba was 
taken to the house of David and became his wife, and soon after- 
wards bore him a son (2 Sam. xi.). 

But now another voice is heard : " The thing thcU David had 
d<me displeased the Lord" He sent to the king the prophet Na- 
than, who opened his mission with the parable of a rich man 
who spared his own abundant flocks and herds, and seized for 
the traveller who had come to him a poor man's little ewe lamb, 
his darling and his children's pet. David's natural sense of 
justice made him his own judge. "As the Lord liveth," he said, 
" the man that hath done this thing shall surely die.'* " Thou 
AKT THE Man,** replied Nathan. Then the prophet pronounced 
the sentence of the King of Kings on him who had just been 
sentencing the imknown culprit. He was told that, as his sword 
had broken up the house of Uriah, so the sword should never de- 
part from his house, that evil should be raised up against him 
out of his own house, and that his wives should be taken from 
him and given to his neighbour. But David was also told that, 
while his sin had been secret, its punishment should be " before 
all Israel and before the sun.** Then follow the few simple words 
of repentance and forgiveness : " And David said unto Nathem, 
* I have sinned agaiust the Lord.' And Nathan said unto David, 
' The Lord also hath put away thy sin ; thou shalt not die.* ** How 
David gave expression to the bitterness of his anguish and of his 
repentance, we may read in the fifty-first Psalm. Therein he 
appears as the type of the sinning, suffering, repenting, and for- 
given man, who has ever since found in that onA i^«^Q^ss^V2cw^^'€&»dw 
utterance of Ma deepest feelings. 
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« 
But eyen the "godly sorrow which worketh repeutance nnto 

life " does not avert the temporal oonsequences of sin, wb^her in 
the form of its natural fruits or of special judgments. And so 
Nathan not only does not recal the woes denounced on David's 
house, but he goes on to declare a special punishment for his sin. 
" The child that is bom unto thee shall surely die." No sooner 
had Nathan gone home than Gkxi struck the new-bom child with 
a mortal sickness, and on the seventh day it died. As a pledge of 
pardon, God comforted him by the birth of another son which 
Bath-sheba bare to him ; he was named Solomon (i. e. " the peace- 
ful one "), in memory of the poaoe which was then established. He 
became the successor of David and the progenitor of the Messiah, 
of whose kingdom as "the Prince of Peace" his peaoe^ reign 
was a conspicuous type. \^ 

The glory of the first period of David's reign is overshadowed 
by that great sin, the punishment of which was to render its second 
part so disastrous. The woes denounced on David's house now 
began to be fulfilled. Amnon, the king's eldest son, became violently 
enamoured of his half-sister Tsimar, and dishonoured her. Absa- 
lom, her brother, waited in silence an opportunity for revenge. It 
came at the end of two years, when Amnon was slain at a feast 
by Absalom's servants. The young prince fled to his grandfather, 
and remained with him at Geshur three years. At the request 
of Joab, the king allowed him to return to his own house, but 
refused to see him. Absalom dwelt for two years at Jerusalem, 
gaining favours with the people by his handsome person. At the 
end of that time Joab interceded with the king, who received 
his son and gave him the kiss of peace. As his hopes of sharing 
his father's throne did not seem likely to be fulfilled, he now began 
to prepare for rebellion. When the plot was ripe, he obtained 
leave from the king to go to Hebron, the ancient sanctuary of 
his tribe, to pay a vow which he had made at Geshur in case he 
should return to Jerusalem. Ahitophel, David's most able coun- 
sellor, went with him and joined the conspiracy, and the hearts of 
the men of Israel went with Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 1-13). 

When the king heard of it, he at once resolved to fly from Jeru- 
salem. Early in the morning he went forth by the eastern gate 
with all his household and a crowd of people. Grossing the brook 
Kidron, they went over the Mount of Olives to Jericho and the 
wilderness, " while all the country wept with a loud voice.'* In 
the valley he was joined by Zadok and Abiathar, with the Levites 
bringing with them the ark of Gkni. With self-renouncing rever- 
ence, David refused to have the ark removed for his sckke &om the 
sADctuary where he had fixed its abode, and so \ie bi^ti^ thjsm. back. 
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The weeping troop then went up the Mount of Olives with their 
heads covered, the king himself walking barefoot. As he reached 
the top, word was brought to him that Ahitophel was among the 
conspirators. Here David was met by his other counsellor and 
chosen friend, Hushai the Archite, his garments rent and earth 
upon his head. The king, however, bade him return into the city 
and offer his services to Absalom, in order to defeat the counsel 
of Ahitophel (2 Sam. xv. 16-37). 

As David passed by Bahurim, Shimei, a member of the house 
of Saul, came out of that village, and hurled stones at him and 
his servants, cursing him as the bloody murderer of Saul's house. 
The king let him curse on, as the messenger of the curse of God, 
a submission which seems to express the voice of David's conscience 
for the murder of Uriah. " It may be," he swd, " that the Lord 
will look upon my tears, and will requite me good for his cursing 
this day." At the close of the day the king reached the Jordan 
and rested at its fords, where he had appointed to wait for the 
priests (2 Sam. xvi. 5-14). 

The day had been a busy one at Jerusalem. Absalom had no 
sooner entered the city than, by the advice of Ahitophel, he perpe- 
trated the outrage which had been foretold by the prophet 'Nathan, 
with the view of making the breach between himself and his father 
an irreparable one. Ahitophers next advice was that the king 
should be pursued while weary and dispirited, and he undertook 
to go after him and put him to death. His counsel was defeated 
by the consmnmate art of Hushai, whose advice was approved of 
by Absalom and all the men of Israel. ^' For the Lord had appointed 
to defeat the good counsel of Ahitophel to the intent that He 
might bring evil upon Absalom.'' Ahitophel was so mortified at 
the rejection of his advice that he saddled his ass and went home 
to his native city, where he hanged himself. At midnight David 
received the warning of Absalom's intended pursuit, which the 
priests in Jerusalem sent him by their sons ; and he crossed the 
Jordan with all his people before the morning, and took up his 
abode at Mahanaim (2 Sam. xvii.). 

Absalom, having assmned the royal state, and having been so- 
lemnly anointed as king, crossed the river in pursuit of his father, 
and pitched his tent in Mount Gilead. David prepared for the 
attack by dividing his forces into three bodies, which he placed 
severally under the command of Joab, of Abishai, Joab's brother, 
And of Ittai of Oath. Yielding to the entreaties of the people, the 
king himself remained at Mahanaim, to hold out the city in case of a 
defeat. But he was chiefly solicitous for thft ^Oiii^Vs ^I'^^'Sai^^'^s'^^ 
son. *^DeaI gently for my sake mth. t\ie 'jwifli^ xassi^ c^i«s\. -"?5r>i^ ^ 

Sm. SoBiPT, Hist, ^ 
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Absalom," was his charge to his captains. The armies met in the 
forest of Ephraim in Mount Gilead, and the untrained hosts of 
Absalom were overthrown with a slaughter of 20,000 men. As he 
fled from the enemy, the mule on which he rode carried him beneath 
the spreading branches of a great oak, and left him hanging by 
the luxuriant hair which formed his pride. The first soldier who 
came up. spared his life, because of the king's command, and went 
to tell Joab. But the unscrupulous chief hurried to the spot and 
thrust three javelins into Absalom's heart while his ten armour- 
bearers joined in despatching him. Joab then took down the body 
and cast it into a pit, over which the people raised a great heap 
of stones as a mark of execration. David was sitting in the gate- 
way of Mahanaim waiting for tidings of the battle, when the watch- 
man on the tower above announced first one and then a second 
runner. To each the king put the eager question, " Is the young 
man Absalom safe ? " From the second, he received for answer 
" The enemies of my lord the king, and all that rise against thee 
to do thee hurt, be as that young man.*' Then the father's heart 
gave way. " The king was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate and wept : and as he went, thus he said,. 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! would God I had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son " (2 Sam. xviii.). 

The king's grief turned the victory into mourning, and the 
people stole back into the city, like men who flee from battle. 
David shut himself up, covering his face and repeating the same 
mournful cry. Joab roused him from his grief, and upbraided him 
lamenting for his enemies instead of encouraging his friends, who 
would soon be driven away by his neglect. Most of the Israelites 
had already dispersed to their tents, but they returned when David 
seated himself at the gate of the city. Confusion for a time pre- 
vailed among the tribes ; but at length the tribe of Judah was gained 
over to David's cause ; they invited him to return, and went to 
Gilgal to meet him to conduct him over Jordan. With the men of 
Judah came a thousand Benjamites under Shimei. Next came 
Mephibosheth, whose supposed ingratitude was noticed only by a 
gentle rebuke. The most aflecting incident of the day was the 
farewell of BarziUai, the wealthy Gileadite, who had supplied 
David's wants while he was at Mahanaim. He contented himself 
with escorting the king a little beyond the Jordan, and left his 
son Ghimham to receive the favours which he himself was too old 
to enjoy (2 Sam. xix. 1-40). 

The joy of the king's return was disturbed by the angry jealousy 

of the rest of Israel against Judah for bringing him back without 

iSw^ consulting tbem, A rebellion "biok© ovjil m \Jaft \.t\Jc«i qC Ben- 
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jamin, which was terminated by the capture and death of Sheba, its 
head. Thus ended the second period of David's reign. The work 
which was properly his own was now done. The third and closing 
part of his reign was occupied in preparing for the glories of the 
earthly kingdom of Israel under his successor. These three periods 
were stamped each with a great external calamity : three years of 
famine^ to avenge the cruelties of Saul ; three months of flight before 
rebellious Absalom, and now three days of pestilence, an appropriate 
punishment for the offence that called it down. 

Exulting in the greatness of his kingdom, David was moved by 
pride to number the people from Dan to Beersheba. The business 
was entrusted to Joab and the captains of the host, who remon- 
strated with the king, but in vain. At the end of nine months 
and twenty days, they returned to Jerusalem, having gone through 
the land and found that there were 800,000 men of war in Israel 
and 500,000 in Judah. But immediately after the work was finished, 
David's conscience smote him. Early the very next morning the 
word of the Lord came to the prophet Gad, who wf« directed to say 
to him, " Thus saith the Lord, I offer thee three things, Shall seven 
years of famine come unto thee in thy land ? Wilt thou flee three 
months before thine enemies while they pursue thee ? or that there 
be three days of pestilence in thy land ?" Of these modes of reducing 
the number of his people, David chose the last, saying, *' Let us 
fall now into the hand of the Lord, for his mercies are great, and 
let me not fall into the hand of man." The pestilence raged for 
the appointed time, and 70,000 of the people died from Dan to 
Beersheba. The angel that destroyed the people stayed his hand 
at the intercession of David at the thresJiing-Jloor of Araunah, the 
Jebusite. There David built an altar to the Lord, and offered 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, and the plague ceased (2 Sam. 
xxiv.). 

This altar first distinctly marked the sacred spot which God had 
long promised to choose for his abode. The hill received the name 
of Moriah (" vision ") from the appearance of Grod to David, first as 
the destroying angel, and then by the sign of fire (2 Chron. iii. 1). 
David now commenced his preparations for building the house of 
the Lord. But the work itself was destined to another hand. To 
his son Solomon, now designated as his successor, he gave the 
charge to build a house for Jehovah, God of Israel. His eldest sur- 
viving son, Adonijah, endeavoured to usurp the sceptre, and gained 
over Joab and Abiathar, but his rebellion was soon suppressed. 
David then gathered all the people to an assembly, in which he 
gave a solemn charge to them and their nam tm^,\ft ^V«vsv^JssR>\iSi 
delivered patterns for the house of Gtod. wi^Ql i\i^ xaaX^n.^^ V^^^^s^ 
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collected for the building. These were greatly increased by the 
freewill offerings of the princes and of the people. After David 
had offered thanksgiving and prayer for Solomon, all the peo])le 
feasted together, and Solomon was inaugurated into his kingdom 
for the second time, while Zadok was publicly anointed as high- 
priest (1 Chron. xxix.). The new king was established in pros- 
perity and in favour with the people before his father's death. 

David's last act was to send for Solomon, and renew the charge 
to him to keep the statutes of the Lord his God, as written in the 
law of Moses, that so he might prosper in all his deeds. ■ After a 
reign of forty years, seven in Hebron and thirty-three at Jeru- 
salem, " he died in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honour ; 
and Solomon his son reigned in his stead.'' He was buried ^^ in 
the city of David." His tomb became the general sepulchre of the 
kings of Judah, and was known in the latest times of the Jewish 
people (1 Kings ii. 10, 11). 

No character of the Old Testametit can at all be compared with 
that of David. In the incidents of his life he comes before us as the 
shepherd, the soldier, the poet, the statesman, the priest, the pro- 
phet, the king ; uniting together, in the romantic friend, the chival- 
rous leader, the devoted father, the diverse elements of passion, ten- 
derness, generosity, fierceness. His character represents the Jewish 
people just as they were passing from the lofty virtues of the older 
system on to the fuller civilisation of the later. In a sense more 
than figurative, he is the type and prophecy of Jesus Christ. Christ 
is not called the son of Abraham or of Moses, but he was truly 
" the son of David." 

To his own people his was the name most dearly cherished after 
their first ancestor, Abraham. Too sacred to be appropriated, it 
was never given to any one else in the Jewish history. His Psalms 
have been the source of consolation and instruction beyond any 
other part of the Hebrew Scriptures. No other part of the Old 
Testament comes so near the spirit of the New. The difficulties 
which attend on his character are valuable as proofs of the impar- 
tiality of Scripture in recording them. Its dark features manifest 
an union of natural power and human weakness. The inner secret 
of his life, the temptations, the remorse, the often baffled, never 
ending struggle— is the truest emblem ever given us of man's 
moral progress and spiritual warfare here below. 

Meanwhile the highest eulogy passed on the best of his suc- 
cessors is that they followed his example, or, as is once emphatically 
said, " he walked in the first ways of his father David" (2 Chron. 
J^yii. 3, xxix. 2, xxxiv. 2). 
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CHAPTBB Xir. 
TuE Keios of Solomoh. B,C. 1015-975. 
Thc reign of SolomoD marks at once the climai of the Hebrew 
Btate oitd aa epoch !□ its chronolog;, which may be called the 
Millennium before the advent of " David's greater ton." The 
accessioD of Solomon aa sole king is fixed on good gronndB to the 
year b.o. 1015, when he woe 18 ye»ra old. He reigned 40 years, or 
more procisely 89} years ; the snm of his own reign and his father's 
being BO years. Though he bad been already solemnly orownad, 
and the people had sworn allegiance to too, *iiaiiKaSii<i'i\ia^tSoi« 
vas the Bignal fiw attempts to Bh^e 'toa "iiatioKi. "^^aa tw^'k*-''^ 
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Adonijah, through the intercession of Bathsheha, for the hand of 
David's widow, Abishag, was justly viewed by Solomon as the 
first step in a new conspiracy of the prince with Abiathar and 
Joab. So he sent Benaiah to put Adonijah to death, and deposed 
Abiathar from the high-priesthood. Joab flew for sanctuary to 
the tabernacle, and caught hold of the horns of the altar ; but even 
there the hand of Benaiah avenged upon him the blood of Abner 
and Amasa. 

The king put Benaiah in his place as captain of the guard, and 
Zadok in the room of Abiathar. Thus the high-priesthood returned 
from the house of Ithamar to that of Eleazar, according to the word 
of God to Eli. Shimei was ordered by Solomon to remain in Jeru- 
salem, and three years later his departure from the city was 
punished with death, according to the king's express warning 
(1 Kings ii. 13-46). After this Solomon enjoyed, till the latter 
years of his reign, the profound peace which was symbolized by his 
name. 

His father's conquests had carried his dominions to the borders 
named in the promise to Abraham, ^' from the river of Egypt to 
the great river, the river Euphrates." The subjection of Edom 
gave him the ports of Eziongeber and Elath, on the eastern arm of 
the Red Sea {Gulf of Akahah) ; and his alliance with Tyre at once 
gave him security in the north and a share in the commerce of 
Phoenicia. Thus powerful by land and sea, the kingdom of Israel 
was in truth not only one of the great Eastern Monarchies, but 
at this time the greatest of them all.^ Egypt was glad to accept 
the alliance which Solomon sought ; and the city of Gezer, which 
came to him as the dowry of Pharaoh's daughter, gave him the 
command of the Philistine plain, the ancient highway between 
Egypt and Assyria (1 Kings iii. 1, ix. 15, 17 ; comp. iv. 21). But 
this alliance with Egypt, in violation of an old divine command, 
brought the king's first temptation to idolatry. 

Meanwhile, " Solomon loved Jehovah, walking in the statutes of 
David his father;" but the "high places" were still used for 
worship. The chief of these was the hill of Gibeon, where stood 
the tabernacle and the altar of bumt-ofiering ; and it was after a 
great sacrifice there that God appeared to Solomon in a dream, 
and asked him what He should give him. The king, confessing 
himself to be but a little child in comparison of the great work 
committed to him in governing and judging the people, asked for 
the wisdom and knowledge that might fit him for the office — " an 
imderstanding heart to judge thy people, to discern between good 

' For the condition of Egypt and Assyria at \^\&\\me,«ett Ooft *^tEAMex Ancient 
History of the East,' drnps. xi. and xx. 
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and bad.'' His aspirations, if not for the highest spiritual excel- 
lence, were for practical sagacity and nsefulness to his subjects, 
not for long life, riches, and victory for himself; and, because he 
had not selfishly asked these things, they were freely granted to 
him, in addition to the gift he had chosen. Their possession was 
soon proved by the famous " Judgment of Solomon " between the 
two mothers of a dead and a living child (1 Kings iii.). 

The Oriental magnificence of Solomon's court, where he sat on 
his throne of ivory and gold, with the state officers whose functions 
are described in the Book of Kings, was supported by levies 
throughout the land, and by the tribute of the subject kingdoms, 
from Tiphsah (Thapsacus), on the Euphrates, to Azzah (Gaza) on 
the frontier towards Egypt. Judah and Israel vastly increased in 
numbers, dwelt safely all his days, " every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree, eating and drinking and making merry." 
But all this prosperity was transcended by the king's wisdom and 
" largeness of heart," and knowledge in all the learning of his age. 
He gave equal attention to the lessons of practical morals and to 
the facts of natural science. " He spake 3000 proverbs," of which 
the "Book of Proverbs" contains the choicest, "and his songs 
were a thousand and five ;" and in " The Song of Songs, which is 
Solomon's," as well as in the 45th Psalm, we probably have some 
pictures drawn from his personal beauty and gracious bearing. 
All people and kings of the earth came to receive from his own 
lips the wisdom of which they had heard (1 Kings iv. ; 2 Ghron. 1). 
The king was meanwhile occupied with three great works— the 
building of the house of GU)d, of his own house, and of the wall of 
Jerusalem. For the " House of Ood " (less properly known by 
the Boman name of Temple) David had collected superabundant 
materials from his people, and had secured the aid of Hiram, king 
of Tyre. That faithful ally sent an embassy to congratulate 
Solomon on his accession, and arrangements were made between 
them for the work. Oedars and fir-trees from Lebanon, squared 
and fitted where they were felled, were floated round to Joppa, 
and thence carried to Jerusalem. Solomon supplied provisions 
both for Hiram's servants and his own ; and he enlisted labourers 
from the renmant of the subject nations living throughout the 
land, whom David had reduced to a condition like that of the 
Glbeonites under Joshua. Besides these, he raised a levy of 30,000 
men out of all Israel, each relay of 10,000 working for a month at 
hewing timber In Lebanon, as well as the huge stones for the 
foundations, some of which are still seen in their place. Such 
was the care taken in preparing and flttvn^ \Jcift TSM^\fc"rkSsiA.,'CoaS»"«»si 
Bound of axe or hammer was heotd Va XJaftAaoxsa^ ^kxava^**^^ "''^r*^ 
time that it was in building (1 Kinga ^ ., n\. "I , ^aj^"^ CJtoa^.'^^i* 
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Hiram supplied Solomon with a chiefi architect, a namesake of 
his own ; for both names are spelt indifferently Hiram or Huram, 
He was the son of a widow of Naphthali or Dan, and his father 
had been a Tyrian artist ; and art was then hereditary. Besides 
design in all its branches, he wrought specially in metal ; and the 
masterpieces of his art were the two pillars of cast brass, called 
Jachin and Boaz^ 18 cubits high, with capitals of 5 cubits more,^ 
adorned with lily-work and pomegranates, which stood on each 
side of the porch, in front of the Holy Place. The site of the 
house was that pointed out by God and prepared by David, on 
Mount Mobiah, where the plague had stayed at the threshing- 
floor of Araimah the Jebusite. The area enclosed by the outer 
walls formed a square of about 600 feet ; but the sanctuary itself 
was comparatively small, as it was intended only for the ministra- 
tioijLS of the priests, the congregation of the people assembling in 
the courts. Chambers were built about the sanctuary for the 
abode of the priests and attendants, and for the keeping of trea- 
sures and stores. 

In other respects the Temple followed the model of the Taber- 
nacle, of which it was the exact double in its chief dimensions, being 
80 cubits in length, 40 in width, and 20 in height. The Porch 
was 10 cubits deep; the Holy Place was 40 cubits long by 20 
wide ; the Holy of Holies was a cube of 20 feet internally. The 
places of the two vails of the Tabernacle were occupied by par- 
titions, in which were folding doors. The chief sacred objects 
were the same. Above the Ark new cherubim were made ; but 
the Ark itself was unaltered, and contained nothing but the two 
Tables of the Law, the old covenant of God with His people. The 
Golden Candlestick and Table of Shew-bread were replaced by 
seven candlesticks and ten tables. The richly carved linings of 
both chambers were overlaid with gold. The Court was doubtless 
also doubled in its dimensions, so as to be 100 cubits from north 
to south, and 200 from east to west. Part of it around the sanctuary 
was separately enclosed, forming the Court of the Priests, In the 
Outer Court for the people, the AUar of Burnt Offering was wholly 
of brass, much larger and of a more elaborate form than that of 
Moses ; and the Brazen Laver for the ablutions of the priests was 
replaced by a Molten Sea, as it was called from its vast size, also 
of brass, borne by twelve oxen, three looking to each quarter of the 
heavens. The Temple had upper chambers. (See Vignette.) 

Having completed his preparations, Solomon began to build the 

Temple in the fourth year of his reign, the 480th from the Exodus, 

on the second day of the second montk oi tliQ sacred year (near 

' The " sacred cubit " was eitbet 20 oi a\ Vsic\\e&. 
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the end of April, B.C. 1012). It was completed in seven years 
and a half, in the eighth month (October to November) of his 
eleventh year (b.c. 1005). The time chosen for its dedication was 
the Feast of Tabernacles, in the seventh month of the sacred year ; 
when the people, having done the labours of the field and gathered 
in the vintage, assembled at JerusEdem to keep the most joyous 
feast of the year. At the moment when the priests, who had per- 
formed the daily service, came out from within the vail, and the 
Levites b^st forth in chorus praising Jehovah, " For He is good ; 
for His mercy endureth for ever," God gave the sign of His coming 
to take possession of His house ; a cloud filled the house, " so that 
the priests could not stand to minister because of the cloud ; for 
the Glory op Jehovah had pilled the House op Jehovah." 
As that sacred cloud spread through the open doors over the 
sanctuary, the voice of Solomon was heard, recognizing the pre- 
sence of God, who had said that He would dwell in the thick 
darkness, and for whom he had now built an habitation for ever. 
Then, from the great platform of brass, which he had raised in the 
midst of the court, the king followed up his blessing of the people 
with that sublime Prayer of Dedication, which is a prophecy of 
their whole history, and of God's chastisement of their sins, even 
to the captivity. An answer was given by the fire which came 
down from heaven, as on the first altar of burnt-offering, and con- 
sumed the sacrifices, while the Shecbinah again filled the house. 
The king and people's sacrifices of 22,000 oxen and 120,000 
sheep were attended by a feast of fourteen days, seven for the 
Feast of Tabernacles and seven for the dedication ; and Solomon 
sent the people home '^ glad and merry in heart for all the good- 
ness that Jehovah had shewed unto David, and to Solomon, and 
to Israel his people " (1 Kings vi.-viii. ; 2 Chron. iii.-vii.). 

Four years more were occupied in the completion of the king's 
*'own house," and of his other great works at Jerusalem. His 
palace contained, round the great court, the great hall of state, 
called " the House of the Forest of Lebanon," from its four rows of 
cedar pillars ; the " Hall " or " Porch of Judgment ;" and a " Porch 
of Pillars," the usual place of audience, in front of the private 
palace. It stood below the platform of the Temple, to irhich 
Solomon constructed a subterranean passage, 250 feet long by 42 
feet wide, the remains of which may still be traced. A separate 
palace was built for his Egyptian queen, the daughter of Pharaoh. 
He had also a summer palace in Lebanon, and gardens at Etham, 
like the " paradises " of the Eastern kings. To these works were 
added aqueducts to supply the city, oad \.\xft T«^"«a <i1 '^^Ntv^Ssa^^J. 
Zion and of the fort of MiUo, Tkesft \aa\i^a£&a^^^ \x»g^^^.'^ 
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superintendence of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat (1 Kings vii. 1-12 ; 
ix. 15, 24). On the completion of all these buildings, God appeared 
a second time to Solomon in a vision of the night, and renewed the 
covenant He had made with him at Gibeon, as if to warn him 
against his ensuing declension (1 ELings ix. 1-9; 2 Chron. vii. 
12-22). 

These great works at Jerusalem, and the establishment of the 
temple service in the course prescribed by David, occupied the 
first half of Solomon's reign (b.c. 1015-996) ; the second half was 
begun with magnificent works in other parts of his dominions, and 
great enterprises of foreign commerce. Hiram's discontent at the 
reward of his services by the gift of 20 cities on the coast of Galilee, 
which he called CaJbul, that is " dirt," did not impair his alliance 
with Solomon. The navies of the two kings were united in distant 
voyages ; partly to the western parts of the Mediterranesm, which 
were vaguely described by the name of Tarshish ; and partly from 
the two ports of the Bed Sea to the shores of Arabia, and possibly 
of India. The latter navy traded chiefly to Ophir* The fleets 
returned every three years, bringing gold, silver, ivory, and precious 
stones, the rare wood of the ahnug (or algum) trees, apes, and pea- 
cocks. In a beautiful oasis of the Syrian desert, Solomon built 
Tadmor (afterwards famous as Palmyra), on a great conmiercial route 
to the Euphrates. On the north, he made a new conquest, the only 
one recorded in his reign, of Hamath-Zobah, in the valley of the 
Orontes ; and here he built several of his " store-cities," or depots 
for commerce. "With Egypt he carried on a great trade in linen- 
yam, and imported chariots for his own use and for his subject 
kings. His grandeur reached its climax when the Queen of 
Sheba (probably JilrYemeri) came from the distant south to see 
his glory and to try his wisdom with hard questions, and confessed 
that " the half had not been told her " (1 Kings ix. ; 2 Chron. ix.). 

The faults which clouded his latter years are summed up in 
Milton's allusion to the altars set up 

* By that uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols fouL" 

His 700 wives and 300 concubines, taken from all the surrounding 
nations with whom God had expressly forbidden intermarriage, 
seduced him to set up sanctuaries for their gods, chiefly on the 
Mount of Olives, the soutl^em summit of which was hence called 
the Mount of Offence. The punishment of these sins was already 

' (^pAir was probably ia Arabia, either cont^gaoiXA U> ^8\MiaL» ot i&toQA.\ed on 
some point of the soutbem or eastern coasts of Arabia. . 
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preparing in another train of evils arising from the costly and 
despotic rule, which laid grievous burthens on his subjects, 
and from the external weakness which began to visit his luxury and 
advancing age. For the third time God spoke to him ; but now 
to tell him that his kingdom was forfeited, though for David's 
sake the judgment was postponed to his son's time, and one tribe 
should still be left to him (1 Kings xi. 1-13). 

Meanwhile adversaries began to shew themselves ; and Egypt, the 
crown of which had passed to the warlike dynasty of Sheahonk or 
Shishak (the 22nd Dynasty), became a focus of plots against Solomon. 
First, Hadad, prince of Edom, who had escaped to Egypt from 
the massacre of Joab, returned to his land, and began a harassing 
war with Israel. Next, Eezox, who after David's defeat of Hadad- 
ezer, the Syrian king of Zobah, had gathered a band of outlaws, 
and maintained himself against the whole power of Solomon, suc- 
ceeded in founding the great rival kingdom of Damascus. Above 
all, Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, an Ephraimite of Zereda, and 
** a mighty man of valour," was plainly designated by the prophet 
Ahijah as the futmre king of the 10 tribes of Israel, which had 
always shewn a jealousy of Judah. The matter reached the ears 
of Solomon, who sought the life of Jeroboam ; but the latter fled 
to Egypt, and remained there with Shishak till the death of 
Solomon (1 Kings xi. 14-40). 

Amidst such beginnings of impending trouble, Solomon ap- 
proached the end of his course. The history says nothing of his 
repentance ; but we have, in the Book of Ecclesiastes, a review of 
the whole experience of his life, based on the fear of God. It gives 
the experience of a man who has tasted every form of pleasure, 
and pronounces all to end in disappointment ; and from this restless 
search after every new excitement, the Royal Preacher comes back 
to thid simple result — that true life consists in the discharge of 
duty from religious motives : " Fear Grod, and keep His command- 
ments ; for this is the whole [life] of man " (Eccles. xii. 13). 

Solomon died at Jerusalem in the 40th year of his reign, and 
was buried in the royal sepulchre in the City of David. The 
history of his reign was written by the prophets Nathan and 
Ahijah, by Iddo the seer in his " Visions against Jeroboam," and 
in the " Book of the Acts of Solomon." The first three works pro- 
bably formed the basis of the narrative in the First Book of Kings ; 
while the substance of the last is preserved in epitome in the 
Second Book of ChronicUa (1 Kings xi. 41-43; 2 Chron. ix. 29-31)., 
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VsBT sboitlf an«r the death at Solomon, ths prophecy of Ahijah 
was fulfilled ; his Mngdam was rent in twain, and the parts, both 
greatly weakened by the diaruption, formed the separate kingdoms 
of jDDiH and iBilAEL. The Qorthem kingdom included ten tribes, 
about two-tliiida of the population, and, with the region east of 
Jordan, more than the same proportion of the land, and that much 
the best in quality. But the powerful tribe of Judoh retained the 
capital, with the accumulated treasntes of Solomoa ; and all the 
morSil and religious elements of greatness were on the side of 
tJie southern iiagdom. From the first, the blot of rebellioa clung 
to the cause of Israel; for the diyine ae\ec\,\on <JL SBtoVoam A» 
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punish Solomon did not justify his revolt. He was indeed assured 
that obedience to God*s law would be rewarded by the permanence 
of his kingdom; but his very first acts cut off Israel from the 
worship of Jehovah. His example was followed by his successors, 
of whom, with scarcely an exception, we read, " he did evil in the 
sight of Jehovah, and walked in the way of Jeroboam, who made 
Israel to sin." His religious revolt drove all the priests and Levites 
to Jerusalem, where the tribe of Judah was preserved from defection 
expressly to maintain God*s worship at its chosen seat. "With the 
line of David remained the promise of the kingdom, leading up 
to the Messiah ; and in that line the crown was handed down, 
generally from father to son ; while Israel presents a succession of 
murders and usurpations. In the whole period of 255 years, from 
the disruption to the captivity of Israel, 12 kings of Judah occupy 
the same space as 19^ kings of Israel ; and the moral superiority of 
the former was still more conspicuous. The two kingdoms were 
equally distinguished in their final fate. The sentence of captivity 
was exe<?uted upon Israel about 130 years sooner than on Judah ; 
and, while the ten tribes never returned to their land, and only 
a scattered remnant of them shared the restoration of Judah, the 
latter became once more a small but powerful nation, not free from 
the faults of their fathers, but worshipping God with a purity and 
serving Him with an heroic zeal unequalled since the days of 
Joshua, and preparing for the restoration of the true spiritual king- 
dom imder the last great son of David. 

The part of the history thus reviewed, down to the Captivity at 
Babylon, may be marked out into three great periods : — I. From 
the disruption to the simultaneous deaths of the kings of Judah 
and Israel by the hand of Jehu, in b.c. 884 : — 11. To the captivity 
of Israel by Shalmaneser (or rather Sargon), in B.C. 721 ; — III. The 
remaining history of Judah, down to the Captivity at Babylon, 
in B.C. 586. "We return to the thread of the history from the death 
of Solomon. 

I. Rehoboam (" Enlarger of the People," b.c. 975-958) * was the 
only known son of Solomon, by Naamah, an Ammonite princess, 
and was 41 years old at his accession. The old jealousy between 
Judah and the other tribes broke out at once, when the tribes 
were convened at Shechem to settle the new kingdom; and 
Jeroboam was sent for out of Egypt by the malcontents. Their 
demand for a redress of the grievances they had suffered under 

1 Both to aid the memory, and for the sake of distinction, the kings are numhertd 
from the division of the monarchy, tbooe of Judah ^Ui'BiA'ifiASv«>^^%i& ^\'\kcm^^^i^ss^ 
Arabic, Dumer&h. 
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Solomon was supported by the late king's old counsellors ; but 
Behoboam, taking counsel with the young men that had grown up 
with him, replied, "My little finger shall be thicker than my 
father's loins : my father chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions." Then Ephraim and aU Israel raised 
again the old cry of Sheba, disclaiming all inheritance in David, 
" To your tents, O Israel I Now see to thine own house, David." 
Adoram, the chief ofScer of the tribune, being sent to appease the 
tumult, was stoned to death ; Behoboam only escaped by fleeing in 
his chariot to Jerusalem ; and Jeroboam was proclaimed king over 
all Israel at Shechem (1 Kings xii. 1-20 ; 2 Ghron. x.). 

Besides Judah, Benjamin adhered to Behoboam. This tribe had 
long been subordinate to Judah, whose ascendancy was confirmed 
when David took Jerusalem, which lay within the bounds of 
Benjamin, from the Jebusites. The united forces of these two 
tribes, amounting to 180,000 men of war, were called out by Beho- 
boam to quell the revolt. The prophet Shemaiah forbad this 
attempt to oppose the will of God ; but a state of war lasted for 
sixty years. Behoboam fortified the chief cities of Judah and 
Benjamin, and placed his sons in command of them. The kingdom 
also embraced the lots of Dan (in the south) and of Simeon (which 
had been taken out of Judah), and even a part of Ephraim, besides 
holding Edom as a subject state as far as the Bed Sea. It was 
strengthened by the priests and Levites whom Jeroboam drove 
away, and by the pious Israelites who came to worship at Jeru- 
salem ; but Behoboam was corrupted, like his father, by his 
numerous harem; and both king and people fell into idolatry and 
vice (1 Kings xii. 21-24 ; 2 Chron. xi.). 

The punishment came at once in their invasion and conquest by 
Shishak (Sheshonk I.), in the fifth year of Behoboam (b.o. 972-1). 
This Pharaoh spoiled the temple and the king's palace, and made 
Judah a tributary kingdom, "that they may know the difference" — 
said the Lord by Shemaiah — " between my service and the service 
of the kingdoms of the countries." * Such a state of vassalage left 
the subject kingdom great freedom so long as the tribute was paid ; 
and we are not surprised at reading next that, after the king 
humbled himself before God, " things went well in Judah ; and 
Behoboam strengthened himself in Jerusalem," during the twelve 
years left to him. He reigned 17 years in all, and was buried in 
the city of David (1 Kings xiv. 21-31 ; 2 Chron. xii.). 

• Respecting this conquest, and the mention of Tuda Afelchi, " The Royal City of 
Judah," in the great bculpturea of Sheshonlc at Karnak, which forms one of the 
cblef points of contact between Scripture history aud the records of the E^pttan 
woDumeDts, see the 'Smaller Ancient History,* c\iap. xi. 
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II. Abijah,* the son of Behoboam and Maachah, the daughter of 
Absalom, succeeded his father in the 18th year of Jeroboam, and 
reigned 3 years (b.o. 958-956).* He gained a great victory over 
Israel at Zemaraim in Mount Ephraim. " He walked in all the 
sins of his father," and especially imitated his polygamy ; but " for 
David's sake the Lord his God gave him a lamp in Jerusalem, to 
set up his son after him." How great a light and glory that son 
was to Judah will presently appear ; meanwhile we return to the 
northern kingdom (1 Kings xv. 1-8 ; 2 Chron. xiii.). 

1 . Jeroboam I. (i.e. " whose people is many "), the son of Nebat, 
reigned over Israel twenty-two years (b.c. 975-954). He fortified 
Shechem and Penuel, west and east of Jordan, but fixed his own 
residence at the beautiful town of Tirzah. The ten tribes which 
adhered to him are probably to be reckoned by taking Joseph 
(Ephraim and Manasseh) as one, and excluding Levi and Judah. 
The secession of Benjamin still left the number ten, by counting 
Ephraim and Manasseh separately. Dan remained in the number, 
in virtue of its possessions in the north." Simeon was actually 
included in the kingdom of Judah ; but the tribe seems to have 
sunk into such insignificance as to be numbered among the ten 
only by a sort of negative computation. Beyond the old limits of 
Palestine, Moab was attached to Israel ; and Ammon would naturally 
preserve its family alliance with Behoboam, to whom, as we have 
seen, Edom was also subject ; but a common interest soon prompted 
these tribes to union against both the kingdoms. As for the s^es 
and tributaries of Solomon in Phoenicia and Syria, though now cut 
off from Judah, they are not at all likely to have submitted to the 
king of Israel. "We hear of no further connection with Phoenicia, 
Goele-Syria, and the Lebanon ; and we soon find the Syrian kingdom 
of Damascus, whose rise we have already noticed, a most formidable 
enemy of Israel. 

It was Jeroboam's policy to make the separation of the kingdoms 
irrevocable by a complete religious schism, and to give his people 
places of worship without their going up to Jerusalem. Besorting 

s The name signifies " will off Jehovah," or " he whose father is Jehovah :" the 
form Abyam In *' Kings" is probably erroneous. 

* The regnal years (in eastern annals generally) are nsnally given in snch a 
manner as to include incomplete years ; Just as we commonly say that Geoi^ III., 
-who came to the throne in Ck;t. 1760, and died in Jan. 1820, reigned 60 years. Hence 
to compute the dates B.C. by adding reign to reign will often mislead. Thus George 
IV. reigned 10 years and nearly a half: call it 11, and add to 1820, and we get 1831 
for the accession of William lY. instead of June, 1830. In the Hebrew annals the 
correction is usually supplied, as we are told in wfuU year of each king of Israel each, 
king of Judah came to the throne, and vice t%rsd« 
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to the form of idolatry which he had witnessed in Egypt, and 
following the example of Aaron, whose very words he used (comp. 
1 Kings xii. 28 with Ex. xxxii. 4, 8), 

" the rebel king 
Doubled that sin In Bethel and in Dan, 
Likening his Maker to the grazed ox." 

He set up two golden calves, the symbols of the Heliopolitan deity 
Mnevis, in the ancient sanctuaries of Dan and Bethel, at the 
northern and southern extremities of his kingdom. At the latter 
the king imitated the dedication of the Temple, but " in a month 
which he had devised of his own heart ; " and he appointed priests 
" from the lowest of the people," in place of the Levites. 

In the very midst of the ceremony, a man of God, sent by the 
word of Jehovah out of Judah, confronted Jeroboam at his altar, on 
which he prophesied that a son of David, named Josiah, should one 
day offer the bones of the idolatrous priests who sacrificed upon it ; 
and he added a sign, that the altar should be rent and the ashes on 
it poured out upon the ground. The enraged king called on his 
guards to seize the prophet, and put out his own hand to lay hold of 
him ; but the hand was withered and fell helpless, and an earth- 
quake rent the altar. On the prophet's prayer, entreated by the 
king, his hand was restored, and he begged the man of God to 
accept his hospitality and a reward ; which he refused, and departed 
by another way, as he had been conmianded. How he yielded to 
an aged brother prophet the consent he had refused the king, how 
he was slain by a lion for his disobedience and buried by the old 
prophet, who entreated that his bones might be laid beside him, to 
preserve them from the fate denounced on the idol priests, is one of 
the most beautiful episodes of Scripture familiar to our earliest 
recollections. Another such is the sickness and death of the king's 
son, Abijah, the only one of his house " in whom there was found 
some good thing towards Jehovah, the God of Israel," and the 
fearful prophecy of Ahijah, to whom the wife of Jeroboam resorted 
in disguise, to pray for the child's life. The same prophet who had 
designated Jeroboam to the kingdom, though now blind, at the 
first sound of the queen's feet upon the threshold, addressed her by 
name, and, recounting all the sins of Jeroboam, foretold the speedy 
extinction of his race, and the coming captivity of Israel. Jeroboam 
died soon after his son (1 Kings xii. 25-33 ; xiii. ; xiv. 1-20). 

2. Nadab (B.C. 954-3), the remaining son of Jeroboam, succeeded 

his father in the 2nd year of Asa, king of Judah ; and was murdered 

in the next jear, with all his father's house, by Baasha, his captain 

of the host; thus fuifiUing the prophecy o£ Ahijah (1 Kings xv. 
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25-31). With the extinction of the nrst dynasty, the crSwn of 
Israel passed from the tribe of Ephraim to that of Issachar ; but the 
second dynasty also lasted for only two generations. 

3. Baasha, the son of Ahijah, became the third- king of Israel in 
the third year of Asa, king of. Judah, and reigned at Tirzah four- 
and-twenty years (b.c. 953-930). His entire swidiction to the sins 
of Jeroboiun brought upon his house the same fate as theirs, which 
was denounced upon him by the prophet Jehu, the son of Hanani. 
His constant wars with Asa were inflamed by the continual desertion 
of pious Israelites to Jerusalem. In the 13th year of his reign, his 
attempt to prevent this, by fortifying Bamah on the frontier, first 
brought Israel into conflict with the Syrian kingdom of Damascus. 
Ben-hadad L invaded Galilee at the call of Asa, and so dre\p 
off Baasha from Bamah, the fortifications of which were demo* 
lished by the Jews. Baasha returned to Tirzah, where he died 
and was buried in the 26th year of Asa (1 Kings xv. 32-xvi. 7 ; 
and XV. 16-21). 

4. His son Elah reigned for only parts of two years (b.c. 930-929), 
and was killed at Tirzah, in a state of intoxication, with all his 
house, by Zimri, a captain of his chariots ; and thus the second 
dynasty of Israel became extinct (1 Kings xvi. 8-10). 

5. ZiMBi enjoyed his usurpation only seven days. Being besieged 
in Tirzah by Omri, and the whole army which he hoA commanded, 
and which had proclaimed him king, Zimri burnt the palace over 
his head. But another competitor, Tibni, was only defeated and 
killed after a civil war of four years (b.c. 929-925). 

6. The twelve years of 0mm are to be dated from the death 
of Elah (B.C. 929-918); his full recognition being placed in the 
31st year of Asa (b.o. 925). The civil war is included in the six 
years which he spent at Tirzah; and then he abandoned that 
residence, and built the new and long famous capital of Samabia 
(in Hebrew Shomerdn) (1 Kings xvi. 15-28). Here he founded 
a dynasty which lasted for three generations and four kings, but 
which equally surpassed all that had gone before in wickedness, so 
that " the statutes of Omri" became a by-word for a course opposed 
to the law of Jehovah (Micah vi. 16). Of the particular events of 
Omri's reign, we are only able to infer from a subsequent allusion 
that the Syrian king of Damascus, Ben-hadad I., continued the war 
with Israel, and forced his own terms on Omri, who consented 
to receive a resident envoy in his new capital of Samaria (1 Kings 
XX. 34). Israel was fast losing the power of an independent state ; 
but the kingdom was still adorned with much wealth and luxury, 
when Omri left it to his son Ahab, in the thiit^-^'^QJOa.i^ais. ^^ K^v>.^ 
king of Jud&hj to whose long leigu ^e nay? x^Vai^. 

Sm, Script. Hist, "*- 
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IIL 'Asa, the third king of Judah, succeeded his father, Abijah, 
in the twentieth year of Jeroboam I., king of Israel, and reigned foi 
the long period of forty-one years (b.o. 956-916). His name, which 
signifies curing or physician, was significant of his work. Himseli 
a worthy son of David, and having ** his heart perfect with Jehovah 
all his days," he reformed the religious and moral abuses of the three 
preceding reigns. He destroyed the idols, and cut down and bumi 
the Asherah, which his mother had set up, and strewed its ashes 
on the brook ^dron. Still, however, the old hill-sanctuaries were 
retained as places of worship. He repaired Shishak's plimder of the 
temple by rich offerings of gold and silver, in addition to those dedi- 
eated by his father, probably in the early part of his reign, but since 
transferred to the heathen shrines. The conmierce established by 
Solomon with Arabia and the East, and with the silver-producing 
regions of Western Europe, must have continued to flourish. 

He used the ten years' peace, secured by his father's great victory 
over Jeroboam, to fortify his cities anew and to raise a numerous 
army (2 Chron. xiv. 1-8).* With this force he encountered and 
routed '^ Zerah the Cushite " (Ethiopian), who had invaded Judah 
at the head of half a million of men. The invader is thought to 
have been a king of Egypt ; and, at all events, Asa seems to have 
thrown oflf the tributary yoke imposed by Shishak on Behoboam. 
The joy of this victory was used by the prophet Azariah as the 
occasion for summoning king and people to the great religious 
reformation, which Asa accomplished in his 15th year (b.o. 942). 

The attendance of worshippers from Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
other tribes at this great convocation, led to the attack of Baasha 
upon Bamah ; when Asa not only called in the heathen king of 
Syria, but purchased his help with the treasures of the temple. His 
want of faith was reproved by the seer Hanani, the father of that 
Jehu who prophesied also both to Baasha and Jehoshaphat. Hanani 
was imprisoned by Asa in his rage, and others of the people were 
oppressed for the same cause. The king's conduct is to be at- 
tributed partly to unbroken prosperity, and partly to the irritation 
of pain, for in his last years he sufiered from the gout. Asa sank 
under the disease in the forty-first year of his reign, having been 
contemporary with all the first seven kings of Israel. His body 
was laid in a bed of spices in a sepulchre he had prepared for him- 
self in the city of David, and precious odours were burnt for him in 
great abundance, as was the custom at the funerals of worthy kings 
(1 Kings XV. 9-24 ; 2 Chron. xiv. 15). 

^ The nombera— 580,000, of whom 300,000 were men of Judab, and 280,000 
Benjam/te arcbers—Beem to be exaggerated, Uku others in this part of the Hebrew 
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rV. Jehoshafhat, the fourth king of Judah, was the son of Asa 
and Aznbah. At the age of thirty-five he succeeded his father, in the 
fourth year of Ahab, king of Israel, and reigned at Jeifwalem twenty- 
five years (b.o. 916-892). He followed his father's piety, and possessed 
an energy which makes him the. most like David of all the other kings 
of Judah. He raised the kingdom to the highest point that it had 
reached since the disruption ; but his unhappy alliance with Ahab 
went far to neutralise all his excellences, and brought ruin upon 
his successors. In the third year of his reign, he gave a commission 
to his chief princes, in conjunction with certain Levites and priests, 
to teach the people and to read the book of the Law in all the cities 
of Judah. His piety was rewarded with prosperity. He had peace 
with all the surrounding nations. Even the Philistines paid him 
tribute, and the Arabians brought the immense flocks of rams and 
goats which David had described in the 72nd Psalm. He con- 
tinued to fortify and garrison the cities; at Jerusalem he had 
a band of captains, like those of David ; and under their command 
was a greater army than had yet been raised. His power had 
become too great for the king of Israel to hope for success in a new 
war ; and the growing strength of the Syrian kingdom of Damascus 
may have prompted the disastrous alliance which was now formed 
between Jehoshaphat and Ahab, and which requires us to look back 
to the history of Israel (1 Kings xxii. 41-46 ; 2 Chron. xvii.). 

It will be convenient, however, to anticipate the sequel of 
Jehoshaphat's reign, further details of which have to'Jbe related in 
the history of the house of Ahab. The lesson taught by his narrow 
escape from the battle of Bamoth-gilead, and enforced by the 
prophet Jehu, caused him to address himself with renewed zeal to 
the work of reformation. He went in person through his kingdom, 
from Beersheba to Mount Ephratm, reclaiming the people to the 
God of their fathers. He appointed judges in all the fortified cities, 
and in Jerusalem he established a court of priests and Levites and 
heads of houses, for the final decision of all cases relating to the law 
of Jehovah. At the head of the latter he set the high-priest, ' 
Amariah, for all religious causes, and Zebadiah, son of Ishmael, the 
prince of Judah, for matters relating to the king. To both he gave 
a charge, worthy of his name, which signifies the ^^ judgment of 
Jehovah " (2 Chron. xix.). 

Meanwhile the disaster of Eamoth-gilead encouraged the old 
enemies on the eastern frontier. The Moabites, the Ammonites, 
with the people of Mount Seir, and the tribes of the neighbouring 
desert, threw off the yoke which they had borne since the time of 
David. We read of two campaigns, the first Q.^Qi\v&\. S^^s^sssac^^sss*^ 
by a league of all these tribes, and \i\L<a ««c«r[A ^"^wcqa^ "^€bssw8^B 
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king of Israel, and Jehoehapliat as his ally, by the king of Moab, 
who was the vassal of Israel, as Ammon and Edom were of Judah. 
In the first, Hie vast hordes of the enemy were encamped at £n- 
gedi, on the west side of the Dead Sea; when, amidst the people 
gathered at a great £ut before the Temple, a Levite, Jahaziel, was 
inspired to proclaim a victory, in which their part should be only to 
" Stand and see the salvation of Jehovah." On the next day they 
reached the field only to see it strewn with dead bodies ; for, oon- 
fused by the ambuscades they had set for the men of Judah, the 
different nations had fedlen upon each other : the men of Moab and 
Ammon, having first cut to pieces the people of Mount Seir, had 
turned to mutual slaughter. The terror of this event secured peace 
to Judah for the rest of Jehoshaphat's reign (2 Ghron. xx. 1-31). 
The campaign in which he aided Jehoram against Moab had a very 
similar issue (see next chapter). He attempted to renew the com- 
merce of Solomon in the Bed Sea ; but his fleet was wrecked at 
Ezion-geber, as a punishment for his alliance with Ahaziah in the 
enterprise. He died at the age of 60, and was buried in the city of 
David, leaving his kingdom to his unworthy son, Jehoram (b.c. 892), 
whom he had associated with him in the kingdom about four years 
before (1 Kings xxii. 41-50 ; 2 Ghron. xx. 32-xxi.). 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

The House of Arab, and the Contempohart Sisob ot Judas 
— First Contact wttb Agstbia — £lijah and Eusba. — 
E.C. 918-878. 
7. Aeab (properl; Achab), the seventh king of Israel, and the seoond 
of the dynasty of Omri, Buoceeded hU father in the thirty-eighth 
year of Aaa, and reigned twenty-two yeora at Samatia (b.o. 918- 
897). His name has attained an evil eminence in the votld'a 
history. Uia fate was decided by his marriage with Jezebel, the 
daughter of Ethbaol, king of the Zidonians. The very name of 
this prince (the Man of BatU) suggests the conseqnenoeB of the 
alliance. In place of the worship of Jeroboam's calves, which, 
monstrous idols as they were, yet professed to be symbols of 
Jehovah, the service of Baal was established throughout Israel. 
Ahab built hi'" a temple and an altar at Samaria, and made 
a grovo for the impure orgies of Aahtoreth. There was a great 
college of Baal's prieats, or prophets, who numbered 160, besides 400 
prophets of the groves ; and all these were maintained at Jezebel's 
table. By her orders, the prophets of Jehovah were put to death, 
except a hundred, who were hid Bind fed in a cave by Obadiah, the 
governor of .\hab'B house. The people followed the apostasy of 
the contt, till it was an unexpected consolation for the great pro- 
phet, who was sent in this darkest night of Israel's declension, to 
hear that Jehovah had 7000 left in lBiBBl,-«\nn»^asK*.>«*^'^j*- 
bowed to BaaJ, nor theiiUpe kissed Miii(,VfiJaE*-KTi..ia-'y^- ^ 
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It was about the tenth year of AhaVs reign that Eluah,^ the 
TiSHBiTE, suddenly 'appeared before the king to declare, as the 
word of Jehovah, confirmed by an awful oath, that there should 
not be dew nor rain in the lasid for some years, but at his word ; 
and we learn from the New Testament that his own earnest prayer 
had obtained this sign of his mission (James y. 17, 18). That 
mission was to arouse Israel &om the lowest depths of their declen- 
sion to repentance and amendment of life, and to the hope of the 
promise made to their fathers. Thus Elijah was the type of John 
the Baptist; and both were marked by an outward aspect and 
mode of life suited to their message. Sprung from the rude pas- 
toral race of Gilead beyond Jordan, Elijah's only clothing was a 
girdle of skin round his loins, and the " mantle " or cape of sheep- 
skin, the descent of which upon Elisha has passed into a proverb 
(1 Bangs xvii. 1). 

Elijah meets us in the sacred narrative with a suddenness as 
startling as the first appecu'ance of John the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness of JudsBa. After the simple announcement of his message, 
he is dismissed to his retreat &om the vengeance which Jezebel 
took upon all the other prophets of Jehovah. In a hollow (such 
as the Arabs call a loady) watered by the brook CherUh, he was 
fed by ravens with bread and flesh, morning and evening, till the 
brook dried up. He was then sent, not to any of the secret wor- 
shippers in Israel, nor to any city of Judah (lest perhaps he should 
appear to be a partisan of the rival kingdom), but to the heathen 
city of Zarephath, belonging to Zidon. Here, amidst the famine, 
the poor widow's last handful of meal and last drop of oil were 
miraculously replenished; and her self-sacrificing faith was re- 
warded by the recal of her only son to life at the prophet's prayer 
(1 Kings xvii. ; Obad. 20; Luke iv. 25, 26). 

In the third year of his residence at Zarephath, and when the 
drought had lasted three years and six months in all, God bade 
Elijah to shew himself to Ahab, and promised to send rain upon the 
earth. The thrilling story of that meeting, and of the contest that 
ensued upon Mount Carmel, between the solitary servant of Jehovah 
on the one side and the 450 priests of Baal on the other, ending 
with the cry of all the people, as they saw the fire descend upon 
Elijah's sacrifice — " Jehovah, He is the God I Jehovah, He is i-he 
God 1 " — can only be read in the words of Scripture. After the 

1 His name. In Hebrew Eli-jahu, is, in all probahility, significant of the truth 

which he brought Israel to confess—" Jehovah is my God." The Greek form, 

^/uxf, la used fa our veraloD of the New Testament. (Matt xi. 14, zvi. 14, xvii. 3, 

//, J^ xxvli, 47, 49; Mark vl. 15, ix. 4, 12,13; xy.35.^\l.\)a»\,Vl\ Vx-ft,3Q,64; 

^flto I 21; James v. 17.) 
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prophets of Baal had been slain to a man at the brook Kishon, 
according to the law against idolaters, Elijah, retired to the top of 
Carmel, to agonize in prayer for the fulfilment of the remaining 
sign ; till the little cloud, Uke a man's hand, rising out of the sea, 
brought on the cataracts of rain amidst which the prophet ran 
before the king's chariot to Jezreel, a distance of 16 miles (1 Kings 
xviii.) And, lest the reader of that sublime chapter should suppose 
that the power and dignity of Elijah place his triumph over evil 
beyond our imitation, the Apostle James has pointed the lesson : 
** The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much, 
Elias was a man, subject to like passions as we are (of the same 
moral nature as ourselves) ; and he prayed earnestly that it might 
not rain, and it rained not on the earth by tlie space of three years 
and six months. And he prayed again, and the heaven gave 
rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit " (James v. 17, 18). 

Neither the blessings restored, with the magical suddenness of 
that climate, to the parched fields and famished people, nor the 
signal witness redoubled from heaven by fixe and water, could 
release Ahab from the bondage of his heart and soul to Jezebel, 
whose only thought was of vengeance for her slaughtered prophets. 
Elijah had to fly again the whole length of both kingdoms to Beer- 
sheba, and thence the Spirit of Grod urged him forward to the 
Desert of Sinai, where his sojourn of forty days and nights, with- 
out food, repeated that of Moses in the same Mount, and typified 
that of Jesus in the Wilderness of JudsBa. No words but thofie of 
Scripture can describe the revelation of God's glory to the prophet, 
followed by the "still smaU voice" which sent him back, with 
revived courage, to discharge the remainder of his mission. He 
was commanded to prepare for three great changes in the state of 
Israel, by anointing Hazael as the future king of Syria, in place 
of Ben-hadad ; Jehu, the son of Nimshi^as king of Israel, in place 
of Ahab's house ; and Elisha, the son of Shaphat, to be prophet in 
succession to himself. These three were to follow each other in 
the destruction of the worshippers of Baal (1 Kings xix. 1-18). 

Elisha's native place was at Abel-meholah (the meadqw of the 
dance)j in the valley of the Jordan, near its junction with the plain 
of Jezreel. He was ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen, himself 
guiding the twelfth, when Elijah arrived on his way up the valley 
towards Damascus, and, without saying a word, cast his prophet's 
mantle upon Elisha, as if claiming him for a son. Elisha, with a 
heart prepared by God, only begged to give his father and mother 
a parting embrace, and Elijah consented, in words implying a 
keen feeling of Elisha's separation from the ties of «.tkfi.tAss^. ^})dsS&sik 
celebrated the sacrifice of bimseii "by oifetvii^^Xift ^^^ ^'v ^'5jsa.^«'^ 
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which he had been ploughing, and made a parting feast for the 
people of the village. He then followed Elijah and became '* his 
servant," for such was the relation between a prophet and his 
nearest comrade, as afterwards in the case of Elisha and G«hazi. 
These events form the first period of Elijah's course, and he dis- 
appears from the scene for a considerable time (1 Kings xix. 19-21). 

Meanwhile Ahab was engaged in two great wars with Syria. 
In the first, Ben-hadad n., with 32 confederate kings, besieged 
Samaria ; and the king at first complied with his demands. Buty 
when required to give up his ^ves and children, Ahab took courage 
to reply, ^^ Let not him that girdeth on (his armour) boast himself 
as he that putteth it off." A prophet of the Lord promised him the 
victory, and his little force surprised and utterly routed the vast 
army of Ben-hadad, who was contemptuously carousing in his tent* 
The war was renewed in the next year, when Ben-hadad, persuaded 
by his servants to fight in the low country, as ^^ the gods of Israel 
were gods of the hills," received a still more signal overthrow from 
a force as inferior as before. He now threw himself on the mercy 
of Ahab, who was content with Ben-hadad's promise to give back 
the towns which his father had taken from Omri, and to receive 
a resident envoy of Israel in Damascus. For thus sparing his 
heathen enemy, a prophet warned Ahab, by an ingenious apologue, 
that God would take his life for the life of Ben-hadad (1 Kings xx.). 

In connection with the alliance between Ben-hadad and Ahab, 
we have the first mention of the kingdom of Israel in the newly 
deciphered records of Assyria. Shalmaneser II., who is known as 
"the Black-Obelisk King" — from a monument which we have 
presently to mention — has left records of his wars with Syria, both 
imder Ben-hadad and Hazael ; and, among the allies of the former, 
Ahab is named as sending 10,000 men and 200 chariots. The 
agreement is made the more striking from the mention of him as 
" Ahab of Jezreel" a name co^nected with his greatest crimes and 
with the final tragedy of his house.^ 

Jezreel (now Zerin) was the favourite residence of Ahab, remark- 
able alike for its strength and for the beauty of its prospect over 
the valley of Esdraelon. But that prospect was marred by the 
sight of a vineyard, whose owner, Naboth, would not yield it to 
the king either in exchange for a better or for money. The in- 
famous conspiracy of Jezebel, who induced the elders of Israel to 
condemn Naboth to be stoned, on the evidence of forsworn wit- 
nesses, was rebuked by the reappearance of Elijah. At the very 
moment when the king aroaa to take possession of the vineyard, 
6k?d sent the prophet to meet him there ; and the king's conscience 
^Seethe 'Smaller Ancient History; cYi«k^. xs!i!u 
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betrayed itself in the cry, " Hast thou found Aie, O mine enemy ? " 
" I have found thee," answered Elijah ; and he went on to mark 
the scene of this last crime as that of God's judgment for all his 
sins, "in the place where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine." JezebePs fate was to be 
still more terrible; the dogs would eat her under the walls of 
Jezreel: and the whole house of Ahab should be exterminated, 
and their flesh given to the dogs and vultures. This was Elijah's 
last mission to Ahab ; and he does not appear again till the next 
reign. For once, Ahab repented and humbled himself with fasting 
and sackcloth ; and God postponed the full execution of the sentence 
till after his death (1 Kings xxi.). Both this denunciation and 
that of the former prophet were fulfilled in a new war with Syria. 
Ben-hadad seems to have withheld the cities he had promised to 
restore; and Ahab seized the occasion of a visit from Jehoshaphat 
to propose a joint expedition for the recovery of Kamoth-gilead. 
The pious king of Judah proposed to consult the word of Jehovah ; 
and, while Ahab's 400 prophets promised an easy victory, one only, 
Micaiahj whom he hated as a prophet of evil, vainly warned him 
of his coming death by a vision of Israel as a flock without. a 
shepherd. Still his words led Ahab to disguise himself in the 
battle, and Jehoshaphat narrowly escaped the fate which Ben- 
hadad had commanded his chariots to make sure for the king of 
Israel. But that fate was directed by a higher will : " a certain man 
drew a bow at a venture," and the arrow found out a joint in the 
disguised king's armour. He was supported in his chariot, while 
the battle raged till sunset, and then he died. At his fall, the cry 
went through the host, " Every man to his city and to his country." 
His body was brought to Samaria, and there buried, but not till 
the words spoken by Elijah at Naboth's vineyard were fulfllled. 
For, as his chariot was washed out at the pool of Samaria, the dogs 
licked up the blood of Ahab. He was succeeded by his son Ahaziah 
(1 Kings XX. 1-40 ; 2 Chron. xviii.). 

8. Ahaziah, the son of Ahab and Jezebel, whose vices he in- 
herited, began to reign at Samaria in the 17th year of Jehosha- 
phat, and died in the following year (b.o. 897-896). His mortal 
illness, from a fall through the lattice of his palace, was the occa- 
sion of Elijah's last appearance. The prophet met the messengers, 
whom the king had sent to consult Baal-zebub (" Lord of the Fly "), 
the god of Ekron; and denounced their master's death, because 
he had enquired of an idol, a^^.if there were not a god in Israel. 
In their description of him as ^ a hairy man, girt with a girdle of 
leather about the loins," Ahaziah at onoi^ t^xiA^D^a^A^^icc^'^^ 
Tiahbite, and sent to seize the ptoptkfet, T^wo <».^\«cq& ^'s^ SsS^g^r., 
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with their bands, were destroyed in succession by the fire which 
the prophet called down from heaven; but a third implored the 
mercy of Elijah, who went with him, and repeated his message of 
death to the king himself. As he had predicted, Ahaziah never 
rose again from his bed, but died, leaving his kingdom to his 
brother Jehoram (2 Kings i.). 

It is at this point that the sacred narrative places the Trandalion 
of Elijah, and the descent of his prophetic mantle upon Elisha, 
with the miracles by which the latter proved that his parting 
prayer for a double portion of his master's spirit was granted. These 
are among the minute aod impressive narratives that must be read, 
and read only, in the very words of Scripture. The spot whence 
Elijah went up to heaven was beyond the Jordan, opposite to 
Jericho ,* and it was on his way back from that city to Bethel that 
Elisha cursed the mocking children, forty-two of whom were forth- 
with devoured by two she-bears out of the wood that overhung 
the rocky pass. There is nothing to show that these " children " 
were too young to be responsible for their wantonness, which was 
probably meant to try whether the new prophet might be more 
safely insulted than his predecessor. From Bethel Elisha returned 
to Carmel, and thence he went to dwell at Samaria, being fully 
recognized as the new prophet (2 Kings ii.). 

9. The name of Jehobam, the younger son of Ahab and 
Jezebel, may perhaps mark the temporary effect on his father's 
mind of that great transaction at Carmel, when ^' Jehovah was 
exalted," as weU as the influence of Ahab's alliance with Jehosha- 
phat, whose son, bearing the same name, had been placed by his 
father on the throne of Judah the year before.^ Jehoram, of Israel, 
maintained the alliance with Judah, and it may have been through 
the influence of Jehoshaphat (who lived for four years after Jeho- 
ram's accession) that he was at first a shade better than his father 
and his brother. He removed Ahab*s image of Baal, but he still 
kept up the idolatries of Jeroboam (2 Kings iii. 1-3). His reign of 
twelve jeara at Samaria, b.o. 896-884, coincides with the chief acts 
of Elisha's mission. 

The prophet's first appearance in public affairs is connected with 
one of the most vivid scenes of war depicted in Scripture, and one 
which has now derived tenfold interest from the discovery of the 
name of Mesha, king of Moab, on a monument in the Moabite 
country.* This king had revolted on the death of Ahab, and 

* See the end of Chapter XIII. The name is oomponnded of Jehovah and ram 
('"<>xalted "), and is abbreviated into Jobam in the case of both Idogs. So, at a 
later period, we b&ve contemporary kings of Judah and Israel bearing the name of 
Jehoash, contncted into Joash, '* fire " or •' sacrittcfe ot 3fe\io\«i\.** 
' Tbe hhicnption on the now celebrated black avone. m«Afe 'taMiN«uVcv\%«^,\K %\\\l 
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refused the annual tribute of 100,000 lambs, and as many rams. 
We have seen how Edom, seizing the same opportunity, in alliance 
with Moab and Ammon, had been conquered by Jehoshaphat, who 
now brought the forces of Edom, with his own, to the aid of Jeho- 
ram. By following the course dictated by Elisha, the allies drew 
on Moab to an overthrow, which only differs in its details from the 
former. Those details, as well as the fearful scene in which the 
king of Moab, hard pressed in his last stronghold of Elir-haraseth, 
offered his eldest son as a burnt-offering to Moloch in sight of the 
besiegers, must be read in 2 Elings lii. It would seem that this 
act of despair roused the sympathy of the Edomites, as well as the 
horror of Jehoshaphat. '^ And there was great indignation against 
Israel; and they departed from him, and returned to their own 
land." We can well believe that this indignation inflamed the 
efforts by which Moab seems soon to have thrown off the yoke of 
Israel, as Edom certainly threw off the yoke of Judah, and re- 
placed their own kings upon the throne (2 Kings viii. 20-22). 

Other miracles were wrought by Elisha on behalf of Jehoram, 
especially when he was attacked by the predatory bands of Syria ; 
and in this connection we have the exquisite story of Naaman and 
Gehazi, and the deliverance of the prophet himself when surrounded 
in Dothan by the army of Ben-hadad.' 

Thus far we see Jehoram, who had put down the worship of 
Baal, upheld against all his enemies by the power of Jehovah 
through the friendship of Elisha. But now comes a great change, 
which we cannot well be wrong in ascribing to his relapse into the 
idolatry which we find restored at the close of his reign. Not yet 
however is he forsaken by God. His great enemy presses him 
harder than ever : Samaria suffers a siege, unequalled in horror 
till the final catastrophe of Jerusalem; the king vents his rage 
upon Elisha, who had probably foretold the visitation; but the 
cruel purpose of " this son of a murderer," as the prophet terms 
him, is rebuked by Elisha*s prophecy of the plenty that is to visit 
the famished city on the morrow; and the Syrian host flies in 
panic during the night (2 Kings vii.). The time was now come 

under disciusioD, nor has a perfect copy been yet obtained (June, 1870). Enough, 
however, is deciphered to show that Mesha records the building of various strong 
cities in Moab, and several victories over Israel. Such daims, on monumental 
annals (which hardly ever record defeats), are very partial evidence; but the course 
of Israel's history makes the speedy recovery of independence by Moab highly 
probable ; and it becomes almost certain from the fact that Edom revolted snooess- 
fully tram Jehoram, king of Judah (2 Kings viii. 20). 

s Our space does not allow of what would indeed be the needless v«.i9Qitiii<ii^ <^1 
these miracles^ which we are all accwBlomed U> t««A ^XL Vos^x \\i)\^<^Na&is^ \s\.h«s\^s<!& 
parts of 2 Kings iv.'iji, ftod zUL 
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for the judgments which Elijah had denounced on the honse of 
Ahab, on its enemy Ben-hadad, and on its allies of the apostate 
family of Judah, to which we now turn. 

y. Jehobah succeeded his father Jehoshaphat in the kingdom of 
Judah, at the age of thirty-two, in the fifth year of Jehoram, king 
of Israel, and reigned eight years, B.C. 892-885 (2 Kings viii. 16, 
17). By his fatal marriage with Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel, the heir of David imbibed the spirit of the rebel king- 
dom, and fell into the idolatries both of Ahab and Jeroboam. He 
set up the worship of Baal on the high places, and began his reign 
with the murder of all his brothers. Still, for David's sake, God 
forbore to cut off his house ; but a letter of Elisha was found, 
denouncing on Jehoram a loathsome disease, of which he died, 
after seeing Edom finally lost, and Jerusalem itself stormed by the 
rebel Philistines and Arabians, who massacred or carried off all 
his wives and children, except his youngest son, Ahaziah. " He 
departed without being regretted ; ** and was buried in the city of 
David, but not in the sepulchre of the kings, nor were any odours 
burnt at his funeral (2 Kings viii. 16-24 ; 2 Chron. xxi.). 

YI. Ahaziah (properly Achaziah, ** possession of Jehovah") was 
twenty-two years old at his accession, in the twelfth year of Jeho- 
ram, and reigned only one year (b.o. 885-884). He was entirely 
under the influence of his mother Athaliah and his uncle Jehoram ; 
and it now seemed that the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth would 
be established in both kingdoms. But, as if the presence of Ahab*s 
grandson on the throne of David had filled up the measure of Grod*s 
forbearance, both kings were cut off by one stroke. 

It appears to have been after a great defeat by the Assyrians,* 
that Ben-hadad was lying sick and despairing in his palace, when 
Elisha approached Damascus to anoint Hazael as king of Syria ; 
and this officer, after indignantly asking the prophet, ^^Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this thing?" — smothered his 
master with a cloth dipped in water, and reigned in his stead 
(2 Kings viii. 7-15). 

The opportunity of this revolution was seized by the kings of 

Israel and Judah to recover Kamoth-gilead from the Syrians ; but 

Jehoram returned wounded to Jezreel, and Ahaziah went there 

to visit him. Elisha sent one of the sons of the prophets to the 

army at Ramoth-gilead, who privately anointed Jehu, the son 

of Jehoshaphat, son of Nimshi, as king of Israel. Jehu told what 

had happened to his fellow-captains, who at once proclaimed " Jehu 

IB king." ^^DiiviDg furiously" to Jezreel, he met the two kings 

a^ the fatal feld of ^aboth's vineyard. TYiet© 5^\v>i \:wad. himself 

^Seethe 'Smaller Ancient Hlfttory; c\ap.xEV\. 
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been present with Ahab, and heard the prophecy of Elijah, which 
he now fulfilled. Jehoram was slain in his chariot by an arrow 
from Jehu's bow ; and his body was cast into Naboth's plot to be 
devoured by dogs. As Jehu drove into Jezreel, the old queen 
Jezebel, in her royal head-tire and with painted face, looked out 
from the latticed window of her palace on the city wall and cried, 
" Had Zimri peace, who slew his master ? " But at Jehu*s com- 
mand her own attendants threw her down, and when he afterwards 
sent to bury her, the dogs had left only her skull and the palms of 
her hands. The governors and elders of Samaria obeyed the order 
to bring the heads of AhaVs 70 sons to Jezreel, an act by which 
they were committed to the revolution ; and Jehu slew 42 of the 
kinsmen of Ahaziah, whom he met on his way to Samaria. Here 
also he met Jonadab, the son of Bechab, founder of the famous 
ascetic sect of the Bechabites (comp. 2 Kings x. 15, Jer. xxxv.), 
and, asking him, ^* Is thine heart right, as my heart is with thy 
heart ? " took him up into his chariot to see his zeal for Jehovah. He 
invited the worshippers of Baal to a great festival of their god, and 
massacred them in the temple to a man. The temple and all the 
images of Baal were destroyed, and his worship was never restored 
in Israel. 

When Jehoram was killed, Ahaziah escaped to Samaria ; but he 
was pursued and killed. His body was carried to Jerusalem, and 
buried in the sepulchre of the kings, b.o. 884 (2 Kings ix. x.; 
2 Chron. xxii. 1-9). 

VII. The usurpation of the queen Athaliah prolonged the powej 
of Ahab's house over Judah for six years (b.o. 884-878) ; but she 
herself aided its extirpation by slaying all the royal seed, except 
Joash, the new-bom son of Ahaziah, by Zibiah of Beerslftba. 
The infant was hidden by his aunt, who was the daughter of 
Jehoram and the wife of Jehoiada, the high-priest. In the seventh 
year, the high-priest formed a great conspiracy of the priests and 
Levites and the princes of Judah. Joash was crowned in the 
temple, and Athaliah's cry of " Treason " was stifled in her blood. 
By her death the last of AhaVs house perished ; *' all the people 
of the land rejoiced, and the city was quiet " (2 Chron. xxii., xxiii.). 
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The fair piDmise of t, new reign of religion is botli kingdoms wan 
Boon overcBat : for Jebu'e intemperate zeal and the uufonued cha- 
racter of Joash proved eqaallj imatable. 

10. Jehu reigned 28 jearB (b.o. 884-856), and founded the Fourth 
Z^i/niuly of Israel, which consisted of Ave kings, and lastixl 111 yeaia 
(ai^ 881-773). Thifl is eiprcasly said to have been the reward of his 
zeal ; but, when he declined into the ains and idolatry of Jeroboam, 
"Jehovah began to out Israel abort:" Hazael overran the land 
east of Qie Jordan ; and then the Synan was in his turn defeated 
by the growing power <rf Assyria. The great Shalmaneser II, 
records his victories over "iCfioaitiof Damasoua;" and one stage 
of hia celebrated " Black Obelisk," now in the British Museum, 
represents the tribute brought to him b; " Tahua (Jcho), the son of 
Khamri (Omri)." The erroneous patronymic lb BOcoonted for by 
Omri's brang regarded as the founder of the kingdom of Samaria: 
the name of the city itself appearing on the obelisk, and in the 
Aasyrian records generally, in the form Beth-KhumTi, house of 
Omri ■ (2 Kings x. 29-86). 

'Fort fuller iKODnt ind a piotore or tlia -BUck Obellik," Me the ■ Smaller 
^indent HkUrj; cbap. aiJJ. Tbe vigoettet to thli wd i^ preceding duptcrg 
f^Dir (iTB of Ifte fbur rellefi la the itige dnoted to Uw tiUnU lA liTwV 
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11. Jehoahaz,^ king of Israel, succeeded his father in the twenty- 
third year of Joash, king of Judah, and reigned seventeen years in 
Samaria (b.c. 856-839). He followed the sins of Jeroboam, and 
suffered horn constant and unsuccessful wars with Syria. The 
death of Jehoahaz was simultaneous with that of Joash, king of 
Judah, and very little before that of Hazael, king of Damascus 
(2 Kings xui. 1-10). 

VIII. Joash, or (in the full form of the name) Jehoash (*• fire or 
sacrifice of Jehovah "), was seven years old when he was proclaimed 
king of Judah, in the 7th year of Jehu ; and he reigned 40 years 
(B.C. 878-839). For more than 23 years he held fast his piety, and 
enjoyed high prosperity, under the guidance of the high-priest 
Jehoiada. He repaired the temple, and constructed the first known 
" money-box," a chest with a hole in the lid, which was placed at 
the gate of the temple for offerings. The repairs were completed in 
the 23rd year of Joash ; and the restored temple-service was main- 
tained till the death of Jehoiada, at the age of 130 (2 Kings xiii. 
1-16 ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 1-16). 

A most unhappy change ensued. The princes of Judah, who had 
doubtless been jealous of the high-priest's influence, persuaded 
the king to restore idolatry, but not without remonstrance. For 
here occurs the passage which introduces the unbroken line of pro- 
phets, Elisha being still alive ; ' " Yet he sent prophets unto them, 
to bring them again unto Jehovah ; and they testified against them, 
but they would not give ear : " — a passage doubly striking from the 
opposition which the princes of Judah maintained against the pro- 
phets. Nor was this all ; for then too did they put the crowning 
guilt to their resistance by the martyrdom of Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, whom they stoned to death between the altar and the 
temple, by command of the king, whom his father had proclaimed 
on that very spot (2 Chron. xxiv. 17-24 ; comp. Matt, xxiii. 35).* 

The martyr's dying prayef — " The Lord look upon it and require 
it " — began to be fulfilled within a year. Hazael, whoiiad overrun 
the eastern provinces of Israel, marched against Jerusalem ; and his 
small force defeated all the host of Judah. The princes were 
destroyed, probably as victims surrendered by the people, and Joash 
redeemed Jerusalem with all the sacred treasures laid up in his 

2 Properly JehO'Ochcus, " PoeseKslon of Jehovah," or " Jehovah is the owner." 
s The series of extant prophetic writings also b^ins about this time ; for Joxah 

is nsually placed as early as Joash, and he was at least as eiirly as the reign of 

Jeboboam II., who came to the throne of Israel 14 years after the death of Joash ; 

for he prophesied what Jeroboam performed (2 Kings xiv. 25). 
* In the latter passage the prophet is called " Zacharias. son of Barachiat'' 

by the manifest interpolation of a copyist, vrbo coiAo>QakQL<^\s\\EL^\^^^<:»SL^^^ 

"Zecbariab, the bod of Berechiah" (Zecb. \. Vy. 
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earlier years. His mortal illness, whether from a wound or 
vexation, was at once ended by a conspiracy to which he fell a 
victim at the age of forty-seven (2 Kings xii. 17-21; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 23-27). 

The year in which Jehoahaz and Joash died began a new period 
of prosperity for both kingdoms, under their sons, Jehoash and 
Amaziah, whose reigns are closely interwoven. 

12. Jehoash (or Joash) seems to have been associated on the 
throne of Israel with his fieither Jehoahaz for about two years before 
he began to reign alone, and he reigned sixteen year (b.o. 840^25). 
Though he practised the idolatry of Jeroboam, he visited Elisha on 
his death-bed, and mourned over him in the very words of the pro- 
phet when he lost Elijah—" O my father ! my father ! The chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof;" and the prophet gave him 
a sign of three victories which he was to gain ovej the Syrians, but 
rebuked the want of faith that kept him back from many more 
(b.o. 838). Thrice did Jehoash defeat Ben-hadad III., the son of 
Hazael ; and he recovered the cities which Hazael had taken from 
his father (2 Kings xiii. 10-25). But his more signal conquest of 
Jerusalem brings us back to the history of Judah. 

IX. Amaziah was twenty-five years old when he succeeded his 
father Joash, in the second year of Jehoash, king of Israel, and he 
reigned twenty-nine years at Jerusalem (b.c. 839-810). His was 
a mixed character, like his father's: — "he did that which was 
right in the sight of Jehovah, but not with a perfect heart " — " not 
like David his father ; '' and the people still sacrificed in the high 
places. His successes against Edom were marred by his sacrifice to 
the idols of Mt. Seir, to assert his re-conquest of the land, and 
a prophet, whom he insulted, replied, "I know that God hath 
determined to destroy thee." His wanton challenge to Jehoash led 
to his defeat in a great battle, from which Amaziah was brought 
back a prisoner to Jerusalem ; and the king of Israel broke down 
400 cubits of the city wall. Jehoash returned to Samaria, where 
he soon died; and, 15 years later, Amaziah, flying from a con- 
spiracy, which his tyranny had provoked, was overtaken and killed 
at Lachish, but was buried at Jerusalem (2 Kings xiv. 1-7). 

We now come to the two longest reigns since the division of the 
monarchy, those of Jeroboam II. over Israel and Uzziah over Judah. 

13. Jeroboam II., the most prosperous of all the kings of Israel, 
succeeded his father Joash in the 15th jear of Amaziah, and reigned 
41 years at Samaria (b.c. 825-784). In his reign we see the climax 
of the favour which Grod shewed to the house of Jehu, in spite 
€?f their continued worship of the golden calves, as If to win them 

imck to that coFenant toi the sake of 'w\iic\i^^'&<&^Qi\AdL\iQi^\^lQt 
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out the name of Israel from imder heaven " (2 Kings xiv. 27 ; comp. 
xiii. 5). The first of the Canonical Prophets.^ whose name appears 
in the sacred history — " Jonah, the son of Amittai, of Gath-hepher " 
— ^prophesied the victories over Syria, Ammon, and Moab, by which 
Jeroboam recovered the old boundary of Israel to the east '* from 
the entering of Hamath (Ooele-Syria) to the sea of the plain " (the 
Dead Sea), and even regained \part of the territory of Damascus 
(2 Kings xiv. 23-29). These conquests were the easier on account of 
the increasing pressure of Assyria upon Syria ; for the " Old Assy- 
rian Dynasty " appears to have been at the climax of its power, when 
Jonah was sent to proclaim the ruin of Nineveh, which was postponed 
by the repentance of her king and people * (2 Kings xiv. 23-28). 

Under Jeroboam U. and his successors, the prophets Amos and 
HosEA fill up the brief narrative of " Kings " by the light they 
throw on the internal condition of the state ; its idolatry, drunken- 
ness, licentiousness, and oppression. Hosea prophesied equally to 
Israel and Judah : Amos, though a native of Judah, exercised his 
ministry in Israel. He predicted the judgments of God upon 
that kingdom and the surrounding nations ; the destruction of the 
house of Jeroboam by the sword, and the captivity of Israel. 
Though Amaziah, the priest of " the king's sanctuary at Bethel," 
accused him of treason, and tried to drive him back to Judah, he 
did not shrink from announcing that the people, brought back from 
captivity, would be reunited under the house of David. 

14. The six months' reign of Zachariah, the 5th and last king of 
the house of Jehu, involves chronological difficulties which need not 
be discussed here. Either there was an interregnum of 9 years (b.c. 
784-773) before he was placed on the throne, or the reign of Jero- 
boam II. was prolonged for that time in association with his son. 
Zachariah followed the idolatries of Jeroboam, and was slain in a 
conspiracy by Shallum, the son of Jabesh, b.o. 772 (2 Kings xv. 8-12). 

15. Shallum enjoyed his usurpation only one month, when he 
was overthrown like Zimri, by Menahem, the son of Gadi. But 
this time the successful competitor marched from Tirzah to take 
Samaria, and killed ShaUum. The horrors of this civil war are seen 
in the fate of the town of Tiphsah (2 Kings xv. 13-16). 

16. Menahem and his son Pekahiah compose the Fifth Dynasty 
of Israel, which lasted only twelve ye€urs. Of these, Menahem 
reigned ten (b.o. 772-761), and as is now said of all these kings, 
*' he departed not all his days from the sins of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat " (2 Kings xv. 17, 18). 

^ This term is nsed as brief and convenient for distinguishing those prophets whose 
writings are preserved In the Canon of the Old Teatam,«]\l. 
* See the Boo/c of Jonah; and oompare thft * 8im8W«c la»^«GXl^i^a^f^T3 ^ ^%:^,"k£^ 
Sm. Script. Hist. ^ 
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The instant decline &om the power regained on the east by the 
dynasty of Jehu is seen in the renewed vassalage of Israel to 
Assyria. " Pul, the king of Assyria, came against the land, and 
Menahem gave Pul 1000 talents of silver, that his hand might be 
with him, to confirm the kingdom in his hand " (2 Kings xv. 19, 20 : 
comp. Hosea v. 13, vii. 11, viii. 9). The identity of this king of 
Assyria, the first who is named in Scripture history since Nimrod, 
is unfortunately very doubtful. But the annals of a king, who 
about this time united Nineveh and Babylon under one sceptre, 
record the capture both of Damascus and Samaria, {Beth-Khumrij 
" the house " or " city of Omri ^) ; " and the name of " Menahem '* 
appears again among the tributaries of Tiglath-pileser II. 

17. Pekahiah, the son of Menahem, had reigned only two years 
(b.o. 761-759), when he was killed by Pekah, the son of Remaliah, 
a military usurper, in the last year of the reign of Uzziah, who 
had held the sceptre of Judah for more than half a century (2 Kings 
XV. 23-26). 

X. Uzziah ® was set on the throne by the people, after the murder 
of his father Amaziah, in the 27th year of Jeroboam II. He was 
then 16 years old, and reigned for the long period of 52 years (b.c. 
810-758). Like his grandfather Joash in relation to Jehoiada, he 
was at first under the influence of Zechariah, a prophet ^* who had 
understanding in the visions of God." He began his reign by 
recovering and rebuilding Eloth (^lana : Akabah)^ the old port of 
Solomon and Jehoshaphat, at the eastern head of the Bed Sea. He 
received tribute from Ammon, and subdued the Philistines. The 
Arabs of the southern desert were again reduced to the tributary 
condition. Towers were built, and wells were dug, both in the 
maritime plain {Shefeldh) and the Idumsean desert {Arahah\ for the 
king's numerous flocks ; and he had husbandmen and vinedressers 
in the plains and mountains. He repaired the wall of JerussJem, 
where il had been broken down by Jehoash, and armed it with 
newly invented engines, like the balista and catapult. He kept 
on foot a great army, " that made war with mighty power ; " " and 
his name spread far abroad, for he was marvellously helped, till he 
was strong." 

But, deprived probably of the counsel of Zechariah, he could not 
bear his prosperity. He usurped the priestly office by entering the 
Holy Place to bum incense ; and, in the act of angrily resenting the 
command of the high-priest Azariah to leave the sanctuary, he was 
smitten with leprosy, and secluded in a separate house to the day 

7 See further on these qnestions In the ' Smaller Ancient History,' chap. xzil. 
^ The name Azariah, given to him in Kings, arises probably firom a confusion with 
the blgh-prieat Azariah (2 Chron. zxvi. 11). 
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of his death. Nor was he received into the sepulchre of the kings, 
but buried in a field attached to it. His life was written by 
Isaiah, who began to prophesy in his reign (2 Kings xv. 1-7 ; 
2 Chron. xxvi. ; comp. Isaiah 1. 1 ; vi. 1, a prophecy " in the year 
that king Uzziah died "). 

XI, JoTHAM, who had been regent for about 7 years during his 
father's leprosy, succeeded him at the age of 25, and reigned 16 years 
(B.C. 758-742). He was one of the most pious kings of Judah, but 
the people grew more and more corrupt. He carried on his father's 
great works in peace and war, and reduced the Ammonites to 
tribute. "So Jotham became mighty, and established his ways 
before Jehovah his God " (2 Kings xv. 32-38 ; 2 Chron. xxvii.). In 
his reign Micah, who was born at Morasthi, in southern Judah, began 
to prophesy ; and continued, like Isaiah, to the reign of Hezekiah. 

XII. Ahaz succeeded his father in the 16th year of Pekah, and 
reigned 16 years (b.c. 742-726). He plunged into idolatry without 
restraint, even sacrificing his children to Moloch in the valley 
of Hinnom {Gehenna), His punishment quickly followed. Three 
years before his accession, the throne of Nineveh had been usurped 
by TiGLATH-piLESEB II., the founder of the " New Assyrian Mo- 
narchy," the history of which is henceforth closely connected with 
that of Syria and Palestine. In order, as it seems, to strengthen 
themselves against his attacks, Pekah, king of Israel, and Eezin, 
king of Damascus, formed a league to set on the throne of Judah 
a creature of their own, the son of Tabeal. They defeated the 
army of Ahaz with great slaughter, but they failed to take Jerusalem. 
It was on this occasion that Isaiah delivered the grand prophecy of 
the destruction of both kings by Assyria, and of the kingdom of 
Immanuel. While Bezin took from Judah the port of Elath on the 
Red Sea, Pekah returned to Samaria With his captives, whose 
release, at the command of the prophet Oded, throws a last gleam of 
dying glory over the history of Israel. The liberated Edomites 
invaded Judah on the one side, while the Philistines on the other 
took many of her strong cities ; and the kings of Syria and Israel 
renewed their attacks^ In this extremity Ahaz sought the aid of 
Tiglath-pileser ; whose vengeance upon Syria and Israel will be 
noticed presently. 

But Ahaz fared scarcely better from his too powerful ally, who 
" distressed him, but strengthened him not." He went to meet the 
Assyrian king at Damascus, and in return for his abject homage — 
'' I am thy servant and thy 8(m " — received such hard conditions that 
" he left Judah naked." » Worse than aU, ** in the time of his dis- 

» The annals of Tiglath-pileser record his reoel^t Cl \.T\\svx\ft \\<savSiKiR.^^!&stk^v 
Judab, Yahu-Xhazii and Jehoahas was pro\)a\>W \)kA ixiZiXTuaiL^ ^1 fei^oax. . 
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tress he trespassed yet more against Jehovah/' From Damascus he 
sent home the pattern of an altar which he had seen there, and he had 
its counterpart set up in place of the altar of burnt offering. All the 
golden and even some of the brazen sacred vessels were cut to pieces 
and sent to Assyria ; and the temple itself was closed ; while idol 
altars were set up in every comer of Jerusalem, and high places in 
every city of Judah. But another respite was given by the death of 
Ahaz, who was buried in Jerusalem, but not in the sepulchres of the 
kings ; and a new era of godliness is marked by the accession of his 
son Hezekiah, just before the destruction of Israel was fully ac- 
complished (2 Kings xvi. ; 2 Chron. xxviii.). 

18. The usurper Pekah reigned 20 years (b.c. 759-739), and was 
the only king of the Sixth Dynasty of Israel. Under him began the 
Captivity of Israel, which was completed under his successor. We 
must turn to the prophecies of Isaiah and Amos for the fearful 
sufferings, which Israel shared with Syria and the neighbouring 
nations, from the invasion of Tiglath-pUeser at the call of Ahaz 
(Isaiah viii.-x. : Amos i. ii.). It seems to have been before this that 
" he lightly afflicted the land of Zabulon and Naphthali," by carry- 
ing away a part of the northern Israelites captive, with those 
of Gilead beyond the Jordan : but now " he more grievously afflicted 
them," and the whole population east of the Jordan was carried into 
captivity. Thus the tribes of Keuben, Gad, and half Manasseh at 
length reaped the fruit of their hasty desire to settle in that part 
of the land which was the most eiposed to the invader. They were 
settled anew in Halah, Habor, and Hara (i.e. Harran) and the river 
Gozan, in north-western Mesopotamia, the very region from which 
Abraham came into Palestine. The Syrians also were transplanted 
ta their old abode at Kir, after Damascus had been destroyed and 
Bezin slain, about 235 years affcer his namesake had first founded 
the kingdom which now came to an end. After these disasters, 
Pekah fell the victim to a conspiracy formed by Hoshea, the son of 
Elah (2 Kings xv. 27-31 ; xvi. 5-9 ; 1 Chron. v. 26)." 

19. HosBEA, the last king of Israel, reigned 9 years, reckoning to 
the final fall of Samaria; but really only 7 (b.c. 730-723). " He 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, but not as the 
kings of Israel that were before him.** The earnest pleadings of 

w There are difficulties in the narrative of the two stages of this first captivity, 
which cannot be discussed here. Some light is obtained from Tiglath-pileser's annals 
of his campaigns against Syria and Israel. (See the ' Smaller Ancient History/ 
chap, xxiii.) 

There is a break here in the chronology, which is commonly filled up by an 
interyepnum of 9. years before the estahlishmerd of Hoshea in the kingdom; but it 
ratber seems, from the As^rian annals, that the px^ccdvu^ T<d«;Qa Qug,ht to be 
brought Jo wer dowu. We give the dates of the TeceY^edL cYootxqVo^ . 
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his namesake Hosea seem at last to have roused a spirit of re- 
formation, which led many of the northern Israelites to accept 
Hezekiah's call to the Passover (2 Chron. xxx. 1-12). But the 
nation at large was past redemption, and the time of its fate had 
come. Hoshea's rebellion against Assyria was probably a movement 
of sincere, though rash, patriotism. In B.C. 728 Tiglath-pileser was 
succeeded by Shalmaneser IV., who was not improbably an 
usurper. Such changes formed the usual opportunities of rebellion ; 
and the king of Israel was perhaps encouraged by the accession of 
Hezekiah to the throne of Judah in b.o. 726, the third year of 
Hoshea. In that year, Shalmaneser invaded Israel, to enforce the 
payment of the tribute, in the truly Aiisyrian fashion of making 
war — " as Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle : the 
mother was dashed into pieces upon her children " (Hosea x. 14). 
Hoshea submitted, and returned to the state of a vassal (2 Kings 
xvii. 3). Three years later he ventured again to refuse the tribute, 
in reliance on the support of the warlike Sabaco (or 8o), king of 
Egypt, an alliance contrary to the law of Moses ; and he was seized 
by Shalmaneser and thrown bound into prison (b.c. 723). This 
time " the king of Assyria came up throughout all the land, and 
went up to Samaria, and besieged it three years " (b.c. 723-721). 
But, before the end of the siege, Shalmaneser died, and his heir was 
displaced by the usurper Sargon, whoge annals record the capture of 
Samaria, and the captivity of " 27,280 persons," the gleanings left 
by Shalmaneser, when " he went up through all the land." This 
last remnant of the Captivity of Israel were partly sent to join their 
brethren in Upper Mesopotamia and partly to "fAe cities of the 
Med£8 " (2 Kings xvii. 6). Sargon colonized the land with Syrian 
settlers f^om Hamath, which he conquered about this time, to whom 
he afterwards added Arabians, and Babylonians from Babylon and 
Cutha and Sepharvaim, the captives of his later wars. The further 
colonisation by Esarhaddon nearly a century later (about B.C. 688) 
was from Lower Babylonia and Susiana. The mixture of the native 
idolatries of these various races with the worship of Jehovah, which 
fear led them to adopt, laid the first foundations of the bitter 
hatred between them and the restored Jews, which lasted as long as 
the nations of Jews and Samaritans (2 Kings xvii., xviii. 4-8 : comp. 
Isaiah xxviii. 1-4'; Hosea x. 7 ; Micah v. 1). 

The destruction of the kingdom of Israel was as final as it was 
complete. After recounting the sins which brought upqn them the 
punishment foretold by Moses and Samuel and all the prophets, 
the sacred historian says, " Therefore Jehovah was very angry with 
Israel, and removed them out of His siqhi :*' — «i>iJ[MbX.'«ifc«t^^^^'^S&sSc^^, 
to discover them ; — " there tocts le/t uoiie but ttv6 t-nfe* oj ^^^^ks. wV?^- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The worda quoted in the concluding sentence of the last chapter are 
followed bf this summary of the renutiniiig history of the tribe and 
Mngdom of Judah : — " Also Judah kept not the commandments of 
Jehovah their God ; but walked in the statutes of Israel which t^ey 
mode" (2 Kings xrii. 19). But this downward course was delayed 
by the waroings of inspired prophets and the efforts of pious rulers, 
AmoDg the former were Micaf, Hosea, Isaub, Jereuiah, Nahcm, 
Haiukkck, and Zepsahiah; and, among the 8 kings, who fill np 
the remaining space of 140 years, Hezekiah and Josiah are ranked 
by the son of Sirach as the two kings who did not forsake the law 
of the Most High (EccleaiasticBs xlii. 4). 

Xni. H^xsiAH (i.e. "Strength of (or in) Jehovah") avcceeded 
his father Ahaz in the 3rd year of Hoshea. at the age of 25, and 
reigned 29 years ; B.C. 726-697. (For his character, see 2 Kings ivtii. 
3, 5; 2 Chton. xiii. 2.) In the very first month of his reign he 
reopened the Temple, and in the second month he kept a great 
J'asaoTer, tbe Sret which is recorded since tiie time <it3oBlu». The 
details of Ma teligioua reformation mtiat tft leaii in acn-^me ■. 
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special stress is laid on the wise zeal which led him to 4estroy such 
a relic as the brazen serpent of Moses, because it had become an 
object of idolatry. His reforms were opposed by certain " scornful 
men," rulers of Jerusalem, a party whose mischievous influence con- 
tinues to meet us till they brought ruin on the kingdom and 
temple (2 Kings xviii. 1-8 ; 2 Chron. xxix., xxx., xxxi.). 

On the other hand, Hezekiah was well sustained by the oracles 
of God delivered through Isaiah ; nor did the prophet shrink from 
reproving the king's faults. The history of the second half of his 
reign is occupied with his miraculous recovery from a mortal illness, 
his relations with Babylon, and his deliverance from Assyria ; and 
here a chronological confusion, which has crept into the text of 
" Kings " and " Isaiah " can be set right from the newly deciphered 
annals of Sargon and Sennacherib. " The 14th year of Hezekiah " 
(b.c. 713-712), which was the 10th of Sargon (who reigned till B.C. 
704), does not mark the epoch of Sennacherib's great invasion, but 
that of the expedition which Sargon sent against Ashdod, which 
gave occasion to Isaiah's prophecy against Egypt and Ethiopia aiid 
the Jewish party which relied on Egypt (Isaiah xx.).^ The annals 
of Sargon afford no reason to suppose that he attacked Judah on this 
occasion; but he returned to resist Merodach-baiadan, king of 
Babylon, whose history is closely connected with Hezekiah's. 

The mortal illness, from which Hezekiah was miraculously raised 
up in answer to his prayer, when for a sign the sun went back 
10 degrees upon the dial of Ahaz, must have been in that same 14th 
year of his reign (b.c. 712) ; for 15 years were added to his life, and 
he reigned 29 years (2 Kings xx. 1-11 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 24 ; Isaiah 
xxxviii.). But this signal favour was too much for his humility, 
and he brought on himself as signal a rebuke. Mebodach-baladan, 
the champion of Babylonian independence, whose accession at 
Babylon was contemporary with that of Sargon, was now forming 
a confederacy against Assyria. It appears to have been in pursuance 
of this design that he sent ambassadors to congratulate the king of 
Judah on his recovery ; and to them Hezekiah made a display 
of all his treasures. Upon this, Isaiah was sent to warn Hezekiah of 
the destined destruction of Jerusialem, not, however, by Assyria, but 
by the very power he was now courting. Hezekiah humbled himself 
before Gk)d, and was comforted with the assurance that the judg- 
ment should not be executed in his days (2 Elings xx. 12-19 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 31; Isaiah xxxix.). Meanwhile Merodach-baladan was 
driven out of his kingdom by Sargon (b.c. 710-9). 

1 For the details, as well as the whole relations of Assyria and Egypt since the 
accession of Sargon and the capture of Sasooaxia, lOft liiA* %»»»!« fcksi<i\«^v.'«s»^ssri% 
chap. xxiv. 
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The latter years of Sargon were occupied with troubles at home, 
while Egypt was rent by internal diyisions.* Hezekiah took the 
opportunity to throw ofif the yoke of Assyria, and to drive back the 
Philistines as far as Gaza (2 Kings xyiii. 7, 8). This drew upon 
him the famous assault of Sennacherib — the one Assyrian king, as 
Nebuchadnezzar is the one Babylonian, who was the great enemy of 
Judah. Having succeeded his father Sargon in the 23rd year l>f 
Hezekiah (August, B.C. 704), and having been occupied for three 
years with the affairs of Assyria and Babylon, he made a great ex- 
pedition for the recovery of Phoenicia and Palestine (b.o. 701-700). 
We learn from his annals that the people of Migron, a city on the 
Philistine border, had expelled their king, Padi, a devoted Mend of 
Assyria, and given him up to *^ Hezekiah, king of Judah.'' Senna- 
cherib, marching down the maritime plain to attack the city, found 
the whole forces of the " kings of Egypt " and of " the king of 
Ethiopia" arrayed against him; and he defeated them in the 
decisive battle of AUakou (in SS. EUekeK). Now it was that 
*^ Sennacherib king of Assyria came up against all the fenced cities 
of Judah, and took them " (2 Kings xviii. 13 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1 ; 
Isaiah xxxvi. 1) ; and he himself records the capture of 44 walled 
cities and an infinite number of towns by the force of fire, massacre, 
battles, and besieging towers, with the captivity of 200,150 persons, 
besides innumerable cattle. Hezekiah set Padi free, but " did not 
submit himself," and the siege of Jerusalem was formed : — *^ I shut 
him up in Jerusalem, the city of his power, like a bird in his cage." 
The king's manful preparations for defence, encouraged by Isaiah, 
and his noble exhortation of the people, may be read in the Second 
Book of Chronicles (xxxii. 1-8). His firm resistance saved the 
city, but at the cost of a heavy ransom, which, with the injuries in- 
flicted on the country, were the penalty of his former pride ; and there 
is a striking agreement between the Scripture narrative and the 
Assyrian annals respecting the amount of the gold and silver paid 
by Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 13-16 ; comp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 25). 

But Sennacherib bad no intention of finally sparing the city ; and, 
while he himself pressed on the siege of Lachishj the key of the 
high-road to Egypt, he sent three of his great officers, the Chief 
General (^Tartan), the Chief Eunuch {Bab-saris), and the Chief 
Cupbearer {Rab-shakeh), to Jerusalem, to summon the people to sub- 
mit to be removed to a land better than their own. Three dififerent 
passages of Scripture give the details of that memorable defiance of 

* Fespecting the state of Egypt under her numerous petty princes, and the supre- 
macy acquired by Tirhakah, the king of Ethiopia, see the 'Smaller Ancient History/ 
cAap. xL See also in the same work (chap, ixv.^ ^« 8lCco>vtil\. \^n«{v la the annals 
o/ Sennacherib of the occasion of his attack on " tteze^sia^.^va^Q^ Su^aJou* 
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the God of Judah, to which Hezekiah, encouraged by Isaiah, gave 
no answer. The messengers returned to Sennacherib at Libndh, 
whither he had marched from Lachish on hearing that Tirhakah, 
king of Ethiopia, was coming again to meet him. Here, near the 
Egyptian frontier, occurred the miraculous destruction of his army, 
when " the angel of Jehovah went out and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians 185,000 men ; and when they arose early in the morning, 
behold they were all dead corpses." Sennacherib returned to 
Nineveh, and reigned 20 years longer before he was murdered by 
his two elder sons (2 Kings xviii. 13-xix. end; 2 Chron. xxxii. 
1-22 ; Isaiah xxix.-xxxvii.). 

After receiving the gifts and congratulations of his neighbours on 
this great deliverance, Hezekiah reigned 2 years longer, " magnified 
in the sight of all nations " (2 Chron. xxxii. 23). Then he " slept 
with his fathers, and they buried him in the chiefest of the sepul- . 
chres of the sons of David ; and all Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem did him honour at his death " (2 Chron. xxxii. 33 : for the 
details of his wealth, and his works at Jerusalem, see ibid. 27-30). 

Xiy. Manasseh succeeded at the age of 12, and reigned 55 years 
(b.c. 697-642). His mother Hephzibah (" delightsome," see Isaiah 
Ixii. 4, 5) seems to have been married by Hezekiah after his mira- 
culous recovery. The reign of Manasseh was a period of fatal 
religious reaction, which has been compared to that of Mary in our 
own history. The description of his idolatries includes every form 
of false religion and abominable vice that Israel had ever learnt from 
the heathen nations ; and for the first time an idol was set up in 
the sanctuary itself. In vain were prophets sent to denounce upon 
Judah and Jerusalem the fate of Israel and Samaria by the most 
striking images (2 Kings xxi. 10-15). The king tried to silence 
them by the fiercest persecution recorded in the Jewish annals, till 
"he had filled Jerusalem with innocent blood." Among these 
martyrs tradition says that Isaiah was "sawn asunder" (see 
Hebrews xi. 37). At all events, he must have died about this 
time; and the prophetic voice was henceforth silent for a whole 
generation, till the reign of Josiah. 

In the 22nd jesa of Manasseh, Esar-haddon, the king both of 
Assyria and Babylon, sent a force to Jerusalem, who carried 
Manasseh in fetters to Babylon, on a charge of treason. The 
severity of his imprisonment brought him to repentance ; and, 
being restored to his kingdom, he effected a partial religious re- 
formation, and repaired the defences of Jerusalem. When he died, 
he was buried in the Garden of Uzza, attached to his own house, 
not in the sepulchres of the Idnga; wid VlSa \cjBa\aT^Sa.VsS^ 
detestation by the Jews (2 King^ xu A-V^ \ «L^\aa^.T3ZKSvA--"^ss^, 
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XV. Amon succeeded his father at the age of 22 ; and, after a 
reign of 2 years (b.o. 641-640), during which he followed Ma- 
nasseh's idolatries, without sharing his repentance, he fell the 
victim of a court conspiracy, and was buried with his father in the 
Garden of Uzza. The conspirators were slain by the people, who 
raised Josiah, the infant son of Amon, to the throne (2 Kings 
xxi. 19-26 ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 21-25). 

XVI. Josiah was 8 years old at his accession, and reigned 31 
years (b.c. 639-608). His reign marks the last dying glory of the 
earthly kingdom of David. The deep corruption that prevailed 
during his minority is drawn in the blackest colours by Zephaniah 
and Jebehiah, who, as well as Habaskue, began to prophesy in his 
reign. But, in the 16th year of his age, he " began to seek after 
the God of David his father," and at the age of 20 (in the 12th year 
of his reign), he made a progress not only through Judah, but 
through parts of northern Israel, to put away all objects of idolatry. 
His zeal was quickened by the high-priest's discovery, in the 
temple, of the Book of the Law, which was read before the king 
and people, with the force of a new revelation. Its terrible de- 
nunciations led Josiah to consult the prophetess Htddah, who 
confirmed the fate of the city and kingdom, but promised that 
the evil should not come in his time. Having held a solemn 
assembly, for the public reading of the law and the renewal of 
the people's covenant with Jehovah, the king resumed the work 
of reformation, the details of which must be read in Scripture. At 
Bethel, he fulfilled to the very letter what had been said of him, 
by name, by the prophet who denounced the idolatry of Jeroboam. 
Betuming to Jerusalem in the 18th year of his reign, he kept the 
greatest Passover since the time of Moses — ^the last imited act of 
religion before the Captivity. 

The first in the train of events, which now led rapidly to that 
end, was the disastrous death of Josiah at Megiddo, whither he had 
gone out to oppose the march of Pharaoh-Nechoh towards the 
Euphrates, and where he was mortally woimded by the Egyptian 
archers. He was carried back to Jerusalem, and buried in the 
sepulchre of the kings.* The last real king of Judah fell on the same 
field where the hopes raised at the election of the first king of Israel 
had been extinguished ; and, as David mourned for Saul, so much 
more bitterly did the people echo the dirge of Jeremiah for Josiah : — 
" The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of Jehovah, was taken in 
their pits, of whom we said, Under his shadow shall we live ampng 

' For the events which caused the march of Pharaoh-Nechoh to the Euphrates, 
aod tbe whole story of the fall of Nineveh and lYie li&e ot \]ti& 'ftob^VniVasi empire, 
see the * Smaller Auclent History,' chaps. xU., xxvUi., xslbi. 
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the heathen." Even after the Captivity, " the mourning of Hadad- 
rimmon in the valley of Megiddon " was the type of the deepest 
national affliction (2 Kings xxii., xxiii. ; 2 Chron. xxxiv., xxxv. ; 
Jerem. Lament, iv. 20 ; Zech. xii. 11). 

The reigns of Josiah*s four successors form but as many steps in 
the destruction of the kingdom, which we must be content to trace 
very briefly, leaving the somewhat intricate details for future study.* 
To follow the events of these 22 years, we must have a clear view 
of the family of Josiah, the stem of which is as follows : — 

JOSTAH 

I 

Johanan Eliakim Mattaniah Shallum 

(Jehoahaz?) (Juboiakim) (Zedekiah) (Jehoauaz?) 

Jbhoiachin or Jegoniah (Ck)NiAH) Zedekiah (according to some). 

XYII. Jeuoahaz, the son of Josiah and Hamutai, was placed on 
the throne by the people on Josiah*s death, only to be deposed by 
Pharaoh-Nechoh on his return from taking Carchemish. He was 
carried a prisoner to Egypt, where he soon died (2 Kings xxiii. BO- 
SS ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1-3 ; Jerem. xxii. 10-12). 

XVni. Jehoiakim was the new name given to Eliakim, the son 
of Josiah and Zebudah, who was placed on the throne by Pharaoh- 
Nechoh as a tributary to Egypt. He was then 25 years old, and 
reigned most wickedly for 11 years (b.o. 608-597). During the 
whole of that period, as well as to the fall of the city, Jeremiah 
was constantly denouncing the crimes and evil policy of the court 
and nobles, especially of the Egyptianizing party, amidst the 
opposition and persecutions recorded in the Book of his prophecies 
(2 Kings xxiii. 34-37; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4-8; Jer. xiii.-xix., xx., 
xxii., xxvi., «&c.). 

In the 4th year of Jehoiakim (b.o. 605), Nebuchadnezzar,* the 
son of Nabopolassar, the founder of the Babylonian empire, drove 
the Egyptians out of Carchemish, and at one blow destroyed the 
power of Egypt in Western Asia. Advancing in pursuit, he took 
Jerusalem, and carried oflf the vessels of the temple to Babylon, with 
a number of captives. Amongst several royal and noble youths, 
selected to be trained in the learning of the Chaldseans, were Daniel, 
and his three companions, HAnaniah, Mishael, and Azariah, whose 

* A Mler account, with the needful discussion of difficulties, 'will be found in the 
* Student's Old Testament History/ chap. xxy. (Comp. the * Student's Ancient His- 
tory,' chap. XV.) 

* The form Nebuchadrauar, used by JeT«mV«Jci «xA '^icScNiSk^ xbssw^ ^ssssj^c^ '^'a<§««» 
sents the Babylonian JVabtt-feuduri-ukur. T\v6 i^as&fo \& <»xQ5assv^.i ^'ea.XPi *^!s«k 

Greeks as Matnichodonotor, ^ 
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striking history, under their Chaldiean names of Belteshazzar, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, is related in the book of 
Daniel. This, which was the First Captivity of Judah, is reckoned 
as the beginning of the Seventy Years* Captivity, which Jeremiah 
had prophesied, together with the Fall of Babylon and the Ketum 
of the Jews, during the advance of Nebuchadnezzar. So clear 
is this prophecy, that Daniel was enabled to calculate from it the 
exact date of the promised restoration, which was fulfilled by the 
decree of Cyrus, in B.C. 536 (2 Kings xxiv. 1; Daniel i. 3-7; 
Jerem. xlvi. 1-12, xxv. ; comp. Dan. ix. 1, 2 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 ; 
Ezra i. 1). Meanwhile the death of Nabopolasssu: hastened the 
return of Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon, where his accession is fixed 
to the epoch of Jan. 2l8t, B.C. 604.® 

Jehoiakim himself was at first deposed and bound, to be carried 
to Babylon ; but Nebuchadnezzar replaced him on the throne as 
a vassal. In three years he rebelled, in vain reliance on aid £rom 
Egypt (b.c. 602) ; but " the king of Egypt came not again any more 
out of his land ; for the king of Babylon had taken from the river 
of Egypt imto the river Euphrates all that pertained to the king 
of Egypt " (2 Kings xxiv. 7). For some reason, it was not till the 
7th year of his reign that Nebuchadnezzar marched against Jeru- 
salem, and put Jehoiakim to death, treating his body with indignity, 
as Jeremiah had predicted (2 Kings xxiv. 1-6 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
5-8 ; Jerem. xxii. 18, 19 ; xxxvi. 30). 

XIX. Jehoiachin, Jecontah, or, by abbreviation Coniah, the 
yoimg son of Jehoiakim,' was raised by Nebuchadnezzar to his 
father's throne, apparently under the ^ardianship of his mother 
Nehushta. It appears to have been the renewed intrigues of the 
queen and the princes of Judah with Egypt that brought down, 
in the short space of three months (March to June b.c. 597), the 
terrible prophecy which Jeremiah hangs upon the meaning of the 
king's name, " appointed of Jehovah " (Jerem. xxii. 24-30 ; xxxiii.) . 
Jerusalem was saved from storm by the surrender of Jehoiachin, 
with his mother, his harem, and all his princes and oflBcers. These, 
and all the warriors and skilled artisans, were carried to Babylon, 
to the number of 10,000 ; with all the remaining treasures of the 
temple and palace. Among the captives were the prophet Ezekiel, 
and the grandfather of Mordecai. None were left behind but the 
poorest sort of the people. This is called the Chreat Captivity (2 Kings 
xxiv. 10-16 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 10). 

8 We now obtain a definite chronology from the way in which Scripture dates by 
ilie years of i^ebuchadnezzar as well as of the kings or Judah. Ezekiel dates by 
years qfthe Captivity, that Is, of the StcwsA ot Ghreat Captim<Vt the epoch of which 
iaJune, b.c. 597. 
'' Bis age ie given differently in Kings and ClnonVcYea «a 1* ot %• 
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The strange forbearance of Nebuchadnezzar, in not destroying 
Jerusalem after this third rebellion, may probably be accounted for 
by the fact that he had already received the first of those great 
lessons of Jehovah's power and majesty, which are recorded in the 
book of Daniel ; for the rebuke of his dream of universal empire by 
the vision of the colossal image was in the 3rd year of his reign, 
B.O. 603 (Dan. ii.). 

XX. The last king of Judah was Mattaniah, the son of Josiah 
and Hamutai, whose name was changed to Zedekiah (" Justice of 
Jehovah "), doubtless as a pledge of the solemn covenant to which 
" Nebuchadnezzar made him swear by Qod" and which he shame- 
lessly broke. His reign of 11 years (b.o. 597-586) was one series of 
intrigues with Egypt andwith the captive Jews in Babylon, against 
the remonstrances of Jeremiah and his prophecies of the fatal end, 
which were echoed by Ezekiel from the banks of the Euphrates. 

At length his detected conspiracy with the rash and arrogant king 
of Egypt, Phardoh-Hophraj brought up Nebuchadnezzar against 
Jerusalem, with " all the kingdoms of the earth of his dominion.'' 
The city was invested on the 10th day of the 10th month (Thebet) 
of the 9th year of Zedekiah, which is to this day a Jewish fast 
(about Dec. 20th, B.C. 589), and the siege lasted a year and a half; 
but not without a gleam of delusive hope. Pharaoh-Hophra marched 
to its relief with a great army, and took Gaza ; but, on the approach 
of Nebuchadnezzar, he retired to Egypt, and the Chaldasans, who 
had left Jerusalem, re-formed the siege. At length, on the 9th day 
of the 4th month (Thammuz ±= June-July) in Zedekiah's 11th year, 
B.C. 586, a breach was mode, and the city taken; and Zedekiah was 
caught in an attempt at flight and carried to Nebuchadnezzar at 
Biblah in Hamath. Having seen the slaughter of all his sons and 
the princes of Judah, his eyes were put out, and he was sent to 
Babylon, where he remained a close prisoner till his death : each 
particular of his fate having been minutely predicted by Jeremiah. 
After the remaining spoil had been collected, Jerusalem and the 
temple were given to the flames, and the walls razed to the ground, 
on the 10th day of the 5th month (Ab) in the 19th year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which is still observed as a fast only second to the great 
Day of Atonement. The miserable remnant left to till the land, 
with whom the prophet Jeremiah remained, were afterwards carried 
into Egypt, and **the land lay desolate and kept her Sabbaths, 
to fulfil threescore and ten years." Even this great catastrophe is 
lighted up by the redeeming idea of rest, to prepare for the promised 
restoration. (2 Eings xxiv. 17-xxv.. 26 ; and the corresponding 
passages of Jeremiah and Ezekiel.) 
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CHAFl'BR XVn. 
The CiPTivrrr at Babyiak. B.C. 5) 
The cruel policy of tnuuplautiug conquered n 
the Aeajiian and Babylonian kings — was mitigated by the degree 
of freedom allowed to the captives. There was enough and more 
thui enough of hardship, to add bittemees to the loas of their tree 
countiy, their patemal homes, and, espeotall; in the case of the 
JewB, their sacred ritea at the House of God. Thoee required for 
field and domestic service were donbtlesa luthleaely enslaved ; and 
the whole mass had to give forced labour on the great works with 
which Neburhadnezzar strengthened and embellished Babylon. 
But the intervals of labour were their own : they lived together on 
/aaiisi allotted to them under the rule of their own elders ; they 
imilt tbemmlvea bousee and planted TOie^aiia woA. g,ai4wia i^m. 
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xxix. 28) : and, unless at some great festival in honour of Bel or 
Nebo (Dan. iii.), they were not required to worship the gods of their 
conquerors. Those conquerors were even curious to hear the solemn 
chants and cheerful songs which had been used in the worship of 
Jehovah— a sort of composition of which they themselves were very 
fond* — and their demand called forth that exquisite complaint 
which we read in the 137th Psalm. The " rivers of Babylon" of 
that Psalm are very probably the great canals which the captives 
were employed to dig, and beside which they sat down to rest at 
the close of the day's labour in one of the hottest plains on the faco 
of the earth ; and the river Chehar, where Ezekiel saw his earlier 
visions, is thought to be the great Nahr Malcha, or " Royal River," 
which connected the Tigris with the Euphrates. Many passages 
of his prophecies attest the liberty left to the Jews in relation to 
their own affairs. That qualifications of mind or person could— as 
is usual in Eastern kingdoms— raise the captives to the highest 
positions, is seen in the case of Daniel and^ his three companions ; 
and in those of Nehemiah, Esther, and Mordecai, imder the 
Persians. Their history contains the few facts that we know 
about the Jews in the land of their captivity. The prophecies of 
Ezekiel, though uttered in Babylonia, are chiefly concerned with 
the events in Judsea and its neighbourhood during the reign of 
Zedekiah, and with the future restoration. All that we are told 
of the interval before the fall of Babylon, except the concluding 
passage in the " Second Book of Kings," is contained in the 
Book of Daniel, and has almost more to do with Nebuchadnezzar 
and his successors in the Empire of the East than with the state 
of the captive Jews. 

In one word, the great conqueror was taught the limits of his 
power — the vanity of those dreams of empire in which the con- 
querors that were to overthrow his empire would in their turn also 
indulge— and the final triumph of that Gtod whom he thought he 
had conquered, but of whose will he was proved to be the helpless 
instrument. He learnt this in three great lessons, each coming 
nearer and nearer to his own person; and he learnt them all 
through the captive servants of Jehovah. It was the policy of 
Eastern monarchs to devote the best of the persons, as well as the 
substance, of conquered peoples, to their own state and pleasure. 
Thus, we have seen that in the first stage of the Captivity, some 
of the noblest, fairest, and cleverest of the Hebrew youths were 
selected to wait upon the king, and to be trained in ^* the learning 

1 The most conspicaous remains of the oldest Babylonian literature, now brougjtit 
to light by the cuneiform discoveries, are hymna ^xiYi<yQsik>ax q\^^ ^is^iiffiK ^ 
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and tongue of the Chaldeans " * — the priestly caste, who possessed 
all the secular and religious knowledge of the age, and practised 
the arts of magic, divination, and interpreting of dreams. Four 
of these youths, Daniel and his three companions, refused the 
wine and royal dainties provided for them, and persuaded the officer, 
in whose care they were placed, to allow them, after a fair experi- 
ment, to drink water and to live on pulse or grain. On this diet 
they grew as much fairer in person as they excelled all their 
comrades in learning ; and, when they were brought before Nebu- 
chadnezzar at the end of the three years' probation, "he found 
them ten times better than all the magicians and astrologers that 
were in his realm." They were fully enrolled in the Chaldsean 
order, of which Daniel was afterwards mode the chief (Dan. ii. 48) ; 
and the new names given to them are (as usual) significant of 
dedication to the gods of Babylon (Dan. i.). 

It was about the very time of their first appearance before Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that Daniel proved that the inspiration of Jehovah put 
to shame all the art of the Chaldseans, by interpreting Nebucbikd- 
nezzar's Dream of the Four GrecU Empires of the World, which were 
to fall before the unseen power of tmknown origin — " the kingdom 
set up by the Grod of heaven, which shall never be destroyed" 
(Dan. ii. ; see above, p. 189). 

The king confessed the power of Daniel's Gtod ; and while making 
him governor and chief judge of Babylon, he committed the pro- 
vince, under him, to his three companions, whose refusal to take 
their share in a great idol festival gave Nebuchadnezzar his secorid 
Useon. The deliverance of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
from the burning fiery furnace must have been doubly impressive 
from the fate of two of the false prophets, who had opposed 
Jeremiah, and predicted an early return from the captivity, whom 
" the king of Babylon roasted in the fire " (Dan. ili. ; comp. Jerem. 
xxix. 22). 

At length, when Nebuchadnezzar had ended all his wars and 
finished his great buildings at Babylon, another dream warned 
him of that signal humiliation of his pride which he himself pub- 
lished in a decree, proclaiming to "all people, nations, and lan- 
guages that dwell in all the earth " the everlasting dominion and 
perpetual kingdom of the Most High God (Daniel iv.). The 
degrading affliction which fell upon Nebuchadnezzar was the 
disease known as Lycanthropy, in which the patient fcuicies himself 
a wild or (as in this case) a domestic beast, goes on all fours, and 

^ Observe that the Cbaldse&ns had a language of their own ; a fact fully confinned 
by the remaina of cuneiform literature. 
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refuses ordinary food and tendance and the shelter of a roof. It is 
not known whether the ^^ seven times ** of his disease mean years 
or months. It is supposed that his insanity befel at about b.c. 569. 
He died about Midsummer, b.o. 561, in the 44th year of his reign. 

His son, Eyil-Mebodach, who reigned only 2 years, released the 
Jewish king Jehoiachin fh)m his 37 years' imprisonment; gave 
him a msLintenance at his own table, and a place above all the 
other conquered kings that were at Babylon (2 Kings xxy. 27-30). 
But Jehoiachin neither lived, nor left any son, to return to Jerusa- 
lem. The sentence was fulfilled, " Write this man childless ; for 
no man of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, 
and ruling any more in Jerusalem *' (Jerem. xxii. 30). With him 
ended the temporal kingdom given to the line of Solomon ; to the 
line of whose next elder brother, Nathan, the royal genealogy passed 
on in the person of Salathiel, the ancestor of Jesus Christ. 

The Book of Daniel, which gives a series of visions and pro- 
phecies, and not a connected history, names none of the successors 
of Nebuchadnezzar till Belshazzab (properly BUrshar-utzur, " Bel I 
protect the king "). We now know that Belshazzar was associated 
in the kingdom with his father Nabonadius, probably as being 
the lineal descendant of Nebuchadnezzar, who is repeatedly called 
his father (Dan. v. 2, 11, 13, 18, 22). 

It was in b.c. 538 that Cybus, king of Persia— whom God, by 
the mouth of Isaiah, had long since ^^ called by his name," as the 
appointed instrument of his will, to take vengeance for his people 
upon Babylon (Is. xliv. 28 ; xlv. 4) — marched down from the hills 
of Zagrus, and overthrew Nabonadius in a battle before Babylon. 
The king fled to Borsippa, the strong and sacred city of the 
Chaldffians, and his son Belshazzar was shut up in Babylon. 
Besides the vast outer walls, the quays of the Euphrates, which 
ran through the city, were strongly fortified, and the openings to 
the cross streets were defended by those "two-leaved gates of 
brass" which were now "opened" before the conqueror (Isaiah 
xlv. 1, 2). Cyrus, when almost driven to despair by the long 
resistance, turned the course of the river above the city, to gain an 
entrance by its bed. The river gates were left open when all the 
city was revelling in that famous feast, amidst which Belshazzar saw 
his sentence written on the wall, " Meke I Mene I Tekel ! Uphabsin ! " 
We turn here to the very words of that wonderful chapter in 
Daniel, which ends with the simple statement, " In that night was 
Belshazzar, the king of the Chaldseans, slaiii " (Dan. v.). But 
Jeremiah had before depicted, with equal vividness the scene 
which he beheld in prophetic vision, when the Persians i^oured \s^ 
through the open river gates Tipoii \Xi<b diTos^^s^ «js^^\5Ri^^sSsKS5«^ 

Sm, Script, Hist. '^ 
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revellers, and put them to tlie sword, and gave Babylon to the 
flames (Jerem. 1. li.). Nabonadins surrendered at Borsippa, and 
the kingdom of Babylon came to an end. 

The Book of Daniel adds : " And Dabius the Median took (or 
received) the kingdom " (Dan. v. 31) ; and the prophet's great act 
of humiliation and prayer — when he " understood by books " that 
the end of the 70 years' captivity, predicted by Jeremiah, was 
approaching — as well as the concluding prophecy of his book (Dan. 
xi. xii.), are dated in " the first year of Darius, the son of Aha- 
suerus, of the seed of the Medes, which was made king over the 
realm of the Chaldseans " (Dan. ix. 1 ; xi. 1). The Medes were 
now the subjects of Cyrus, who had dethroned their last king, 
Astyages, and become ruler of the Medo-Persian Empire 20 years 
before (b.c. 559 or 558). But that empire was still, and remained 
ever after, Medo-Persian, and not simply Per»tan ; governed accord- 
ing to ^^the law of thfi Medea and Persians, which altereth not" 
(Dan. vi. 8, 12, 15). In it the highest places of honour and trust 
were given to Medes as well as Persians ; and thus " Darius the 
Mede," who was probably of royal birth, was established as viceroy 
at Babylon, with the full powers of a king. The Jews, who were 
under his immediate government, date his 2 years' rule as distinct 
from that of Cyrus ; and they mark the beginning of Cyrus's per- 
sonal rule at Babylon, which was also the epoch of their own 
restoration, as " the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia," b.c. 536 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 ; Ezra i. 1). 

That year completed the Seventy Tears of the Captivity, so clearly 
prophesied by Jeremiah (xxv. 12; xxix. 10), and understood by 
Daniel (ix. 2), reckoning from the First Captivity in B.C. 605 
(see above, pp. 187-8). The prophet, who had then been carried 
to Jerusalem in the flower of his youth, survived to welcome, and 
probably to counsel, the great act for which he had waited and 
struggled in prayer and humiliation (Dan. i. 21 ; ix.) ; and he died, 
either in that year or shortly after, with feelings like those of 
Simeon, and with an assurance revealed to no other mortal man — 
" Go thou thy way till the end ; for thou shalt rest, and stand in 
thy lot at the end of the days " (Dan. xii. 13). We turn from his 
happy end to the new course of trial and sin, renewed vigour and 
final rejection, but with the promise of an ultimate restoration, on 
which his surviving brethren now entered. 
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CHAPTER xvnr. 

The Be9toket> Jewish Nation and Cburcb. 
From the Decree of Crsua to the Ciobe of the Old Testa- 
ment Cahon. B.C. S36-4O0f 

The remaining leoorda of the Old Testament give an account of the 
reatoralion of the Jews, and the re^stablishmcnt of the worship of 
Qod at Jerosalem ; not a complete history of the restored state to 
the time of our Savioui's coining, When the new commonwealth 
and nonhip have been set in order, and vhen, alas ! new eymptoms 
of declension have broken out, the voice of Malachi olosea the Old 
Testament with the verj notes of mingled rebuke, warning, and 
promise, which are re-echoed bj John the Baptist at the opening of 
the New. For the purpose for which the Bible is given us, there is 
no real break in this interval of 400 years. 

The proclamation of Cyrus opens with an acknowledgement, 
which breathes the spirit of his own religion, enlightieiwd.':<^ "Oca 
teachingof Daniel, and probaMy^ttift'pei^WKost.t'A'Oi ' '" 
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which he had just fulfilled. Donbtlesslj recognising in the one Grod 
of the Jews the spiritual deity whom he, as a devout Zoroastrian, 
worshipped by the name of Ahuramazda (Ormazd), he declared, 
'•'■ The LoBD God of heaven hath given me idl the kingdoms of the 
earth ; and he hath charged me to build him an house at Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah. Who is there among you of all his people ? 
The Lord his Gk)d be with him, and let him go up " (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 23; Ezra i. 1-3). He charged those among whom they 
dwelt to help them with gold and silver, goods and cattle, besides 
freewill offerings for the house of Gk)d ; and he restored the 5400 
vessels of the temple, which Nebuchsulnezzar had carried away, to 
Sheshbazzar, or Zebubbabel, the prince of Judah, who was the 
leader of the migration (Ezra i.). This Zerubbabel was the son of 
that Salathiel who was reckoned in the genealogies as the son of 
Jehoiachin (see above, p. 193). He was an ancestor, and he appears 
in the prophecy of Zechariah as a type, of Christ (Zech. iv.). Zerub- 
babel was also appointed Tirshatha or Governor of Judsea (Ezra ii. 
63), and with him were associated the high-priest and 9 of the chief 
elders (ii. 2). The high-priest Jeshua (= Joshua = Jesus) bore the 
name at once of the captain who at first led Israel into the Holy 
Land, and of the Messiah, whose type he also is made in the 
prophecies of Zechariah (Zech. iii., vi.). 

The response to the king's invitation was the easier as the captive 
Jews had preserved their genealogies, and their patriarchal constitu- 
tion imder their princes. So the chief of the fathers of Judah and 
Benjamin, with the priests and Levites, whose families are enu- 
merated by Ezra, rose up to the work. This First Caravan 
numbered 42,360, besides 7367 men-servants and maid-servants. 
They had 736 horses, 245 mules, 435 camels, and 6720 asses 
(Ezra ii.). With them were doubtless many of the Ten Tribes ; for 
the invitation was to all the servants of God throughout the 
empire, and it was responded to by "all whose spirit Grod had 
raised " (Ezra i. 5). Li fact, though the nation is henceforth called 
Jews (Judasij from Judah), the distinction of the tribes disappears, 
except in their pedigrees (see, for example, Luke ii. 36). Those, 
however, who imdertook the journey formed doubtless a minority 
of the captives, who, as directed by Jeremiah, had built houses, 
and planted vineyards. Some followed at a later period ; the rest 
formed what was called the " Dispersion ; " and how numerous 
these were, in all the provinces of the empire, we see in the Book of 
Esther. 

We have no particulars of the long journey up the Euphrates and 

across the Desert ; but the 84th Psalm tells how the hardships of 

tlie way were triumphed over by tlieVi "pVowa ifi«\ Vi >0Ri\ia\d. the 
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house of Gk)d.* They returned to their several cities ; but in the 
sacred 7th month (Tisri = Sept.-Oct.) they assembled at Jerusalem, 
to rebuild the altar and offer their first sacrifices at the Feast 
of Tabernacles. With the money they had brought they hired 
masons and carpenters, and provided food for the Tyrians and 
Sidonians, who had been commanded by Gyrus to bring cedar-trees 
from Lebanon by sea to Joppa, as Hiram had done for Solomon. 
In the 2nd month of the following year (Jyar= April-May, b.c. 
535), the very season at which Moses set up the Tabernacle, the 
foundation of the temple was laid with great solemnities, amidst the 
sound of trumpets and the chorus of the sons of Asaph, " praising 
and giving thanks unto Jehovah, because He is good, for His mercy 
endureth for ever towards Israel." But the shouts of the people 
were mingled with the weeping of the priests and elders who had 
seen the glory of the first house, so that the cries of joy could hardly 
be distinguished from those of sorrow * (Ezra iii. ; for the dimen- 
sions, see Ezra vl. 3, 4). Inferior as this temple was to Solomon's in 
outward splendour, and wanting the ark, the IJrim and Thummim 
(see Neh. vii. 65), and the visible sign of Jehovah's presence 
in the Shekinah, it became the centre of a more spiritual worship. 
While the great festivals, like the other Mosaic Institutions, 
were for the first time punctually observed, the experience of 
the Captivity, and the examples of such men as Daniel, had taught 
the people that God might be worshipped, not at Jerusalem only ; 
and their local meetings in the Sykagogxtes, which some suppose to 
have begun during the Captivity, became a regular institution. The 
Scriptures, collected into a '* Canon " soon after the return, super- 
seded the prophetic office : their regular reading in the synagogues 
prevented that ignorance which had been so fatal under the 
monarchy: and the '* Scribes," who devoted themselves to their 
exposition, shared the respect paid to the priests and Levites. 
Prayer, private as well as public, regained that supreme place in 
Grod's worship which had been usurped by rites and ceremonies. 
The Sahbaih, which the prophets never cease to represent as the 
keystone both of religion and of the charities of social life, was 
firmly established, after a sharp contest with worldly selfishness. 
Idolatry was henceforth unknown ; and the attempt of the Syrian 
kings to impose its practice adorned the Jewish Church with a cloud 
of martyrs, whose constancy confirms the many other proofs that 
the people had attained to a more spiritual fiftith. Their dependence 

1 Psalms IzxxvU., cvIL, cxl., csdL, cxUL, cxlv., cxvL, cxvil., cxzv., cxxvii., cxxvili., 
cxxziv. seem alBO to belong to this period. 

* Though It was seventy year* from \i» ftac%\. \»|gaaim% ^\ VJaa ^i«s^^s<s^^^^,^^.^*s- 
oDjjr Bfty fdaoe the destruction of Jenua^eim. 
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on Persia prevented the restoration of the monarchy, with the con- 
stant rebellion from Grod which that monarchy itself expressed. 
The people seem to have learned to wait for their true King. The 
shades of this fair picture were as yet in the background ; and the 
current of the history brings them into prominence soon enough. 
They are the vices which our corrupt nature distils from these very 
virtues ; spiritual pride, oppression, and immorality. 

The details of the opposition and intrigue, amidst which the 
temple grew up, must be left for future study. The following were 
thevkings of Persia by whom the work was either encouraged or 

hindered ; — 

B.a 

1. CrBus, founder of the Persian Empire 559 

Cyrus begins to reign at Babylon Jan. 5, 538 

2. Cambtses, his son Jan. 3, 529 

Ahasuerus : Ezra Iv. 6. 

3. OoMATEs, a Magian usurper (about June 1), who personated 

Smerdis, the younger son of Cyrus (reigns seven months) . . 522 

Artaxerxes : Ezra iv. 7, &c. 

4. Dabeus, the son of Hystaspes ; a Persian noble, raised to the 

throne on the overthrow of Gomates Jan. 1, 521 

Darius : Ezra iv. 5, 24 ; v., vi. 

5. Xebxes, his son Dec 23, 486 

ATtasuerus: Esther. 

6. Artaxebxes Longiuakus, his son Dec. 7, 465 

Artaxerxes : Ezra viL, Nehemiah End of his reign, Dec. 17, 423 

The first " adversaries " were the half-heathen settlers of Samaria 
(see p. 181), whose claim to join in building the temple was in- 
dignantly rejected by the Jews. They impeded them by bribing 
• the coimsellors of Cyrus, made a formal accusation against them to 
Cambyses, and obtained from the usurper Gromates an order for the 
suspension of the work, b.o. 522 (Ezra iv.). It was resumed in the 
2nd year of Darius, the son of Hystaspes (b.o. 520), imder the en- 
couragements and rebukes of the prophets Haggai and 2iECHAKiAH ; 
and the discovery of the edict of Cyrus among the archives at 
Ecbatana {Achmethd) caused Darius to issue a decree that the 
officers, who had opposed, should aid the work. So the house was 
finished on the 3rd day of the 12th month (Adar = Feb.-March), 
in the 6th year of Darius, 21 years after its commencement ; and a 
joyful feast of dedication was followed by the Passover (b.o. 516). 
It is especially to be noticed, that the sin-offering was ^^for all 
Israel^ twelve he-goats, according to the number of the tribes of 
Israel," and that the Passover was killed " for all the children of the 
Capiiviii/:* (Ezra vi. : comp. Psalms xlviii., Ixxxi. and cxlvi.-cl.). 
The reign of Xebxes carries na "bacik. ^ t\ift Je^wa^Yio^^TO left 
behind, and to the events recorded in t\ie "BooV oi ^&\:si«, 'Y>^^ 
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charming story of the elevation of Esther and Mordecai ; the con- 
suming jealousy which prompted Haman to plot a massacre of the 
Jews throughout all the provinces, including, of course, those 
restored to Judah ; the self-devotion with which Esther ventured 
into the king's presence, and obtained grace for her brethren and 
herself ; the execution, of Haman on the gallows he had raised for 
Mordecai ; and the slaughter which the Jews, armed with the king's 
second decree, inflicted on their assailants : — ^all this is not only 
a picture of their state under the Persian kings, but of the marvellous 
vitality of the race in all times of their dispersion. These events 
are celebrated to this day by the Feast of Purim, that is, of " Lots," 
so called from the lots cast by Haman when planning the destruc- 
tion of the Jews (Esther iii. 7, ix. 2). 

These events at court, and the elevation of Mobdeoai to the post 
of prime minister, must have had a favourable influence on behalf 
of the restored people ; but we have no further details of their 
history till Ezra appears upon the scene, in the 7th year of 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus (b.o. 458). He was a priest, descended 
from HiUriah, the high-priest imder Josiah, and was " a ready scribe 
in the law of Moses " at Babylon. He obtained a commission from 
Artaxerxes to go up to Jerusalem, leading a Second Caravan of 
6000 persons, with aid like that granted by Cyrus to the first cara- 
van. Setting out from Babylon on the 1st day of the Ist month 
(about the end of March), and, declining a guard from the king, they 
arrived safe at Jerusalem on the Ist day of the 5th month (end of 
July), B.C. 458. With Ezra's success in reforming the evil of inter- 
marriage with the surrounding idolaters, his book comes to an 
abrupt end at March, b.o. 457 (Ezra vii.-x.). 

The "Book of Nehemiah," which is really a continuation of 
" Ezra," opens 12 years later, with the bad news of the state of 
things at Jerusalem, which came to the winter palace at Susa in 
the 20th year of Artaxerxes (b.o. 445). From what cause we are 
not told, the wall of Jerusalem was broken down, and the gates 
burnt with fire (Neh. i. 1-3). Nehemiah, the king's cup-bearer, 
after fasting and prayer, obtained a new commission from Arta- 
xerxes, 4 months later (April, b.o. 444). Beset by the attacks of 
Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the Ammonite, in league with 
the Arabians and Philistines, he called the people to work with 
speed and courage. Half were always under arms, while half 
laboured at the walls, girded with their swords (Neh. ii.-iv.) In 
vain did the foes seek to entrap him on the pretext of a conference : 
— he only replied, " I am doing a great work, so that I cannot come 
down." When Sanballat sent an opca leJbtw^\Jsa<KaX.^^ocav^\Fi^^ 
to Artaxerxea that NehemialiNTaa igi€k^eKtoi^\ft ^oMJisaX^ss^^ 
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he answered, " There are no snoh things done as thou sajest, bnt 
thou feignest them out of thine own heart.'' Then a false prophet 
within the city urged Nehemiah to take sanctuary in the temple 
from a pretended plot against his life : ^^ And I said, should such 
a man as I flee ? " With such determination, the walls took only 52 
days in building, and they were finished, and the gates himg, on the 
25th of Elul, the last month of the civil year, Sept. b.o. 444 (Neh. 
yi.). By the same time Kehemiah had completed the genealogies 
(Neh. vii.) and done what he could to reform those gross oppressions 
of the poor, of which the later prophets constantly complain (Neh. 
v.). Amidst all these works he had to watch the intrigues of a party 
among the nobles, who were connected by marriage with Tobiah 
and his son Johanan (Neh. vi. 17-19). 

The festive month of Tisri, the first of the civil new year (Sept.- 
Oct. B.O. 444), was celebrated as an inauguration of the people into 
their new life. They now met together as a churchy the whole 
congregation numbering 42,360, besides 7337 men-servants and 
maid-servants. Ezra the Scribe now reappears, in his distinctive 
character as the great teacher of the Scriptures, which he read from 
a pidpit (" a tower of wood"). Six Scribes or Levites on his right 
hand, and seven on his left, supported him in a manner which we 
commend to the imitation of all readers — " They read in the Book, 
in the Law of Gk)d, distinctly** But more than this — " They gave 
the sense, and caused them to understand the reading." These words 
doubtless refer to a translation of what Ezra read in Hebrew into 
the mixed " Chaldee " (or, more properly, Aramaic) dialect, which 
had become the vernacular tongue of the Jews during the Cap- 
tivity. Parts of "Jeremiah," "Daniel," and "Ezra," are in 
this dialect ; and the practice of thus interpreting the Scriptures 
was afterwards extended in the Paraphrases called the " Chaldee 
Targums." 

There is every reason to believe that the Book thus read by Ezra 

was not merely what Moses calls the Law (in Greek the Pentateuch), 

but the Scriptures of what we call the Old Testament, which it is 

generally agreed that Ezra himself collected into one book. The 

more proper title of that book, the Old Covenant, describes the 

light in which it was now set before the people. The position 

of Ezra at the end of the old dispensation resembles, in this respect, 

that of Moses at its beginning. Each read to the people the 

Scriptures, as they existed in the time of each, as containing the 

Covenant by which Jehovah condescended to bind Himself to His 

people and hy which they boimd themselves to Him. On the 

occasion of hlB coiiecting the 8c^ipt\lte8,'E^7Iel^a\ift^i'bN^tohave 

compoaed that wonderM eulogy ot t\io "La^ ot ^cA, «Ei«si^ \xsl 
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sections under the letters of the Hebrew alphabet as their initials, — 
the 119th Psahn. The Canm of the Old Testament was not, 
however, finally closed by Ezra, even if he lived to add the Book 
of Malachi. To the time when it wm finally closed we have some 
guide in the names of the high-priests down to Jaddua, who was 
contemporary with Alexander the Great (Neh. xii. 11, 22, 23). 

Buring the days of this service, the people set up booths of olive 
and pine and myrtle and thick trees, and kept the Feast of 
Tabernacles as it had not been kept since the time of Joshua 
(Neh. viii.). Finally, in place of the Day of Atonement, which had 
passed over, they prepared — with feelings like those produced by 
the reading of the Law imder Josiah — to keep a special fast on the 
24th of Tisri. The impressive solemnities, which are recorded by 
Nehemiah, were concluded by making a new covenant with God, 
which was put in writing, and signed and sealed by the princes, 
priests, and Levites, before the sun went down (Nehem. ix. x.). 

Before they departed for their homes, arrangements were made 
for the peopling of Jerusalem. So much did all prefer their 
paternal homes to the greater safety behind its walls, that " the 
people blessed all the men that willingly offered themselves to 
dwell at Jerusalem." The rulers took up their abode in the 
capital ; and of the rest every tenth man was chosen by lot to live 
there. The priests and Levites were divided in due proportions 
between the city and the country. The joyous Dedication of the 
WalUy which is still a Jewish feast, with the further provision for 
the Temple service, and the exclusion of the Ammonite and Moabite 
from the congregation, according to the sentence of Moses, complete 
the records of Nehemiah's first government, the prescribed term of 
which was 12 years (Neh. xi., xii., xiii. 1-3 : comp. v. 14). He 
returned to the Persian court in the 32nd year of Artaxerxes, b.o. 
433 (xiii. 6). 

After an imcertain interval, he obtained the king's permission to 
visit Jerusalem again, to reform abuses for which his absence had 
given scope. The weakness of Eliashib, the high-priest, had given 
the old ^' adversaries " a footing in the temple and city. His grand- 
son had married the daughter of Sanballat ; and Tobiah was not 
only admitted to the Temple, but allowed to use its chambers as 
storehouses. Nehemiah turned out his stuff, and purified the cham- 
bers. Other abuses had sprung up again from the rapacity of the 
nobles. The Levites, defrauded of their tithes, had betaken them- 
selves to the Levitical cities, so that the temple was deserted. 
Nehemiah gathered them together again, compelled the cviI&t^^^ 
them justice, and the people to bimg \\ift \Nfii\s», '^^\ass^\»S^%- 
nantljr reproved the nobles for ihft pxolwa3ft.\:vsa ^1 VJasb'^^ii^^^ii^'^^^ 
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gain, as the sin which had bronght the wrath of Qod upon their 
fathers. In the cities of Jndah wine-presses were trodden on the 
holy day, and the gates of Jerusalem were crowded with Tyrian and 
other merchants, who carried in the supplies of luxury for a great 
city. Nehemiah had the city gates shut from dusk till the end of the 
Sabbath, and guarded by his servants. His last reform dealt with 
the old evil of mixed marriages, which had been carried to such an 
extent, that children were heard talking in a dialect half Jewish 
and half in the language of Ashdod. He here records a towdi of 
that vehemence of temper which has marked many a reformer : — 
'*And I contended with them" (the parents, not the childroi), 
** and reviled them, and smote certain of them, and plucked of their 
hair** Thus he forced them to take an oath to make no more such 
marriages for their children. He deposed the high-priesfs grand- 
son for his marriage with the daughter of Sanballat (Neh. ziiL). 

It remains to say a few words of the prophet whose book ends 
the Scriptures of the Old Covenant, and who* is thence called by 
the Jews '* the seal of the prophets," Mat.achi (contracted firom 
McUadiiJahj i.e., the Angel or messenger of Jehovah^ doees the 
Canon of the Jewish Scriptures with words rendered doubly im- 
pressive by our entire ignorance of his personal history. Uke 
the first prophet of the New Covenant, whose preaching is an 
echo of his warnings, he is simply "the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness,** and preaching repentance from flagrant sin as 
the one indispensable preliminary to the reception of the expected 
Messiah. In this view his prophecy links the Old Covenant with 
the New; and the connection is made closer by his prediction 
of the coming of John the Baptist, as the Elijah of the new 
dispensation, and the forerunner of the Angel Jehovah, the mes- 
senger of the Covenant. We have but to read the prophet's denun- 
ciation of rulers, priests, and people, to see that he is describing 
present evOs, and not merely predicting some future declension. 

These descriptions serve to fix the date of the prophecy. They 
agree so exactly with the state of things which Nehemiah found 
on the occasion of his last visit to Jerusalem that the prophecy 
may be safely referred either to that period or to a second declen- 
sion, which soon followed the reforms of Nehemiah. The latter is 
the more probaMe; as Nehemiah does not mention the prophet. 
In any case, the date of Malachi &Us before the end of this century 

. (B.C. 400) ; and it is not at aU impossible that Ezra, if he was really 
the author of the Scripture Canon, may have lived long enough to 

jDcJade in it the Book of Malachi as well as that of Nehemiah. 
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331-167 ; the independence of Judsea under the Asmonsean princes, 
B.C. 167-63 ; and the rule of the House of Herod, commencing in 
B.O. 40, and extending beyond the Christian era to the destruction 
of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. The last two periods also include the 
relations of JudsBa to Bome. There is little that possesses any 
great intrinsic interest, except the struggle of the Maccabees for 
religion and liberty against Antiochus Epiphanes ; but the whole 
period demands our notice as a preparation for imderstanding the 
state in which we find the Jews at the opening of the New Testa- 
ment, their moral and political condition, their views and opinions, 
their sects and parties. 

The first two of these periods — a space just equal to that from 
the death of Elizabeth to the accession of Victoria — form almost a 
blank in the history of the Jews. They seem to have been content 
to develop their internal resources and their religious institutions 
under the mild government of Persia. We cannot decide how far 
the princes of Judah retained any remnant of their patriarchal 
authority ; but from the time of Kehemiah the High-Pbiest became 
the most important person in the state ; and the internal govern- 
ment grew more and more of a hierarchy. Tradition says that 
there was, from the epoch of the return, a Council of 120 members, 
called the " Great Sjmagogue," of which Ezra was the first presi- 
dent (comp. Neh. viii. 13). The high-priests from the time of 
Nehemiah to the end of the empire under Darius Codomannus 
were Eliashib, Joiada, Jonathan (or Johanan), and Jaddua. 

In this period only two events need be recorded. The murder 
of Joshua (Jesus) in the temple by his brother, the high-priest 
Jonathan (about b.o. 367), was the first of a series of like crimes, 
which brought the state to anarchy. To the time of the Persian 
rule belongs also the building of the temple on Mount Gerizim for 
the schismatic worship of the Samaritans ; but the exact time and 
circumstances of its erection are doubtful. It was to this sanctuary, 
as well as to the ancient sacrifices of the patriarchs at Shechem, 
that the Samaritan woman referred in the words— "Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain " (John iv. 20). This act of schism 
brought the hostility of the Jews and Samaritans to a climax ; and 
Samaria was henceforth more separated from Judaea than even 
" Galilee of the Gentiles," where some scattered remnants of the 
Ten Tribes preserved the knowledge of Jehovah, and came up to 
worship at the new temple at Jerusalem. 

Jaddua is the last high-priest mentioned in the Old Testament 
(l^eh. xii. 11 f 22). During his pontificate, the Persian Empire 
overthrown by " the great limatYAwi coTio^etat \" wid the 
Mstorian Josephus tells a lomBJitio W\. m^vJo^X^ «}tfsrj 
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of an interview between Alexander and Jaddua at Jerusalem. At 
all events, Alexander seems to have granted the Jews special pri- 
vileges, while he severely chastised a rebellion of the Samaritans. 
He removed a large nmnber of Jews to his new city of Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. The Macedonian conquest brought Judaea, 
with the rest of the Eastern world, under the influence of the 
Greek language and Greek ideas; and the contest of the old 
religious patriotism with these influences forms for a long time 
her chief history. At first the contest was maintained imder 
favourable circumstances. 

Just as the Macedonian conquest was completed, Jaddua was 
succeeded by his son Onias I. (b.o. 330-309 or 300). In the wars 
of succession, which ensued on the death of Alexander (b.c. 323), 
Palestine was claimed as a part of Syria. But in b.c. 320 Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, the governor of Egypt, took Jerusalem on a 
Sabbath, when the Jews would make no resistance ; and, after the 
decisive battle of Ipsus, it was made a part of his kingdom of 
Egypt (B.C. 301). There, by the title of Ptolemy I. Soteb, he 
founded the Dynasty of the Ptolemies, which lasted till the death of 
Cleopatra in B.C. 30. Under him the Jewish population in Africa, 
already considerable, was strengthened by the removal of many 
Jews and Samaritans to Egypt and Gyrene. Beneath the mild 
government of the first five Ptolemies, Judaea enjoyed a century of 
high prosperity (b.o. 300-198). To this period belongs the splendid 
high-priesthood of Simon I. the Just (b.o. 300-292), whose praise 
is celebrated by Jesus, the son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus 1.). The 
long and tranquil rule of his brother Eleazab (b.o. 292-251) was 
nearly contemporary with the reign of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus 
(B.C. 285-247), who caused the Jewish Scriptures to be trans- 
lated into the Greek version called the Septuagint, from its 70 
(or 72) translators. This formed a new link between Jews and 
Greeks. 

Shortly after this, the old rivalry between Western Asifi and 
Egypt was revived by their Greek kings, the Seleucidse of Syria 
and the Ptolemies, whose long wars for the possession of Phoenicia, 
Goele-Syria, and Palestine, had been prophesied by Daniel (xi., xii.). 
The Syrian kingdom reached its climax imder Antioohus III. 
the Great ; and he was marching to invade Egypt, when he suffered 
a great defeat from Ptolemy IV. Philopator, at Raphia, near Gaza, 
the very battle-field where Sargon had routed the forces of Egypt 
and Ethiopia 5 centuries before (b.o. 718). From the field of his 
victory Ptolemy went to Jerusalem, and dared to enter the Holy 
of Holies, whence he is said to have been dm«a. wi^\s^ ^^ssssjfet- 
natural terror. He avenged laia Tep\]iiafe Vj ^ ^t^iftRiXi^Kss^ ^ *^sia 
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Jews at Alexandria, which alienated the whole nation from Egypt, 
and prepared them to see a deliverer in the rival king. 

Within another 20 years the change of masters came. The 
infancy of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes gave Antiochus the opportunity 
of recovering Coele-Syria and Palestine (b.c. 198), which were 
formally added to his dominions by his treaty with Rome (b.c. 188). 
From this time the Greek party among the Jews grew stronger 
and stronger, headed by Joshua, the brother of the high-priest 
Qnias III., who assumed the Greek name of Jason. On the arrival 
of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes* from Rome, to take possession of his 
kingdom, he was met at Antioch by Onias and Jason (b.c. 175). 
The lattbr obtained his brother's deposition and his own appoint- 
ment as high-priest ; and forthwith began the open introduction of 
Greek customs at Jerusalem, and among them the exercises of the 
palaestra. Three years later Jason was supplanted by Menelaus 
(b.c. 172), who, while exasperating the Jews by new sacrileges, led 
the king to believe them rebels. 

Just at this time Antiochus made a fresh attack on the young 
king Ptolemy VI. Philometor. During his second campaign in 
Egypt (B.C. 170) a report was spread of his death; and Jason, 
attacking Jerusalem at the head of 1000 Ammonites, drove out 
Menelaus. Fleeing to Antiochus, in Egypt, Menelaus represented 
Jerusalem as iu open revolt. The king returned in fury, stormed 
and sacked the city, profaned, polluted, and pillaged the temple. 
Two years later he came again to Jerusalem, still more infuriated 
by his forced withdrawal from Egypt at the order of the Romans 
(B.C. 168). But this time he assumed the shew of friendship till 
the Sabbath came, and a frightful massacre was made of the 
imresisting people. Then followed one of the severest persecutions 
recorded in the history of religion, under the specious authority of an 
edict for uniformity of worship throughout the king's dominions ; 
for Antiochus was a fanatical supporter of the Greek religion. 
The details are to be read in the 2 " Books of Maccabees," which 
alone among the historical books of the Apocrypha possess real 
value. The favourite test of conformity was the eating of swine's 
flesh ; and the heroic endurance of the venerable Eleazab, and of the 
widow and her seven sons, who " had trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings," makes this one of the brightest pages in the annals of 
Jewish or Christian martyrology (2 Mace, vi., vii. ; comp. Heb. xi. 
35,36, the writer of which evidently had these martyrs in his mind). 

This " fiery trial " served to purify the nation from the taint of 

' Tie conduct of Antiochus caused this epithet, which signifies " lUustrious," to 
A? commoDly changed into the nickname of £pimaties, ** \Xv« 't&aA." 
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Hellenism, a corruption, of which, at of the more ancient idolatries, 
the nobles were the leaders. Excepting a few striking cases of 
apostasy, the priests were atedfast ; and once more, as before Sinai, 
the House of Levi came to the rescue, and not only quelled 
idolatry and persecution, but established the independence of 
Judsea under the Macoabjean or AsMONiEAN princes.^ An aged 
priest, named Mattathias, the son of Simeon (or Simon), son of 
Johanan (John), son of Chasmon, of the course of Joarib (the first 
of David's twenty-four courses), and of the House of Eleazar, 
Aaron's elder son, had escaped from Jerusalem at the beginning of 
the persecution. He took up his abode at his own city of Modin * 
(probably on the edge of the great maritime plain of Philistia), 
with his five sons, John, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan, 
besides other kindred. When the king's oflBcers came to Modin to 
enforce the edict, Mattathias slew the first man who approached 
the heathen altar, and then the royal commissioner himself ; and, 
inviting all who were for the covenant to follow him, he fled with 
his sons to the moimtains. Thence they issued forth, breaking 
down the heathen altars, and killing many idol-worshippers, with 
other acts of reformation. But Mattathias soon died, having with 
his last breath handed on the command to his third son, Judas.* 

If his deeds had been done in any other coimtry than the Holy 
Land, or in any other than God's own cause, historians would have 
placed Judas MAccABisus in the foremost rank of fhe heroes and 
martyrs of patriotism and freedom. Our space only permits a 
notice of the most marked features of his glorious career. After two 
victories, he was called to meet the half of all the levy of Syria, 
which Antiochus entrusted to Lysias, his lieutenant* west of the 
Euphrates, with orders to extirpate the whole Jewish natim. 
Against 40,000 infantry and 7000 cavalry, Judas could only collect 
6000 men at Mizpeh, like the little band of Saul in olden 
times. And, like Gideon, he weeded this small number to one- 
half, "who had neither armour nor swords to their minds," but 
who gained two victories over the two Syrian generals, and took 

* It may be well to explain these name 8 at once. Maccabee was origiDally the 
surname of Judas, the third son of Mattathias. Its most probable etymology is from 
Maccabaht a hammer, like Charles Martd. Atmoncean (or rather CJuumonoMn) is 
the proper name of the family, from Chasmon. the great-grandfather of Mattathias. 

3 Modin appears to have been on the edge of the highlands overlooking the great 
maritime plain of Philistia ; so lofty and so near the coast that the details of the 
splendid tomb, whidi Simon erected over his &ther and brothers, were visible from 
the sea (see 1 Mace. ziii. 27-30). 

* At the beginning of the war, fi great disaster caused the Maccabees to lay aside 
the nice scruple of not defending themselves on the Sabbath ; thus OQtDLbisito%ts»& 
** mercy " to their followers with the lawM ** «&iet\&Rft^ cA.^<^ «DSSK£&s3eK 
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their camp. Besides great tredhire, they found merchants who had 
come to buy the expected Jewish prisoners, but who were them- 
selves now sold for slaves. Would that idl slave-dealers since 
then had been served so ! This first year was crowned with a fifth 
victory beyond the Jordan, in which 20,000 Syrians fell, followed 
by the capture of many stronglulds of Gilead (b.o. 167). 

Next year, Lysias marched with a great army to the fortress of 
Beth-sura (^* the house of the rock "), which commands the road to 
Jerusalem from the south. His utter defeat gave the patriots 
possession of the capital, except the fort called the '* Syrian 
Tower ;" and his retreat to Antioch allowed an interval of rest for 
purifying the House of Gkxi. The memory of its new consecration 
on the 25th of Chisleu (Dec. B.C. 166) was, and is still, perpetuated 
by the " Feast of Dedication," which St. John speaks of as kept 
in the winter (John x. 22). 

While Judas, with his brothers Simon and Jonathan, repelled 
the attacks of the old enemies of Judah — Edom, Ammon, and other 
surrounding nations — and overran Philistia and Samaria, Antiochus 
Epiphanes died in torment on his return from the East to crush 
the rebellion (b.c. 164). His young son Antiochus V. Eupator — a 
mere tool in the hands of Lysias — marched with that general to 
relieve the Syrian garrison at Jerusalem; and their capture of 
Beth-sura was attended by the first loss among the sons of Matta- 
thias. Eleazab Avabak, the fourth of the Maccabsean brothers, 
was crushed by an elephant, beneath which he had crept and 
killed it. A peace was now made, but shamefully violated by the 
king, who was no sooner admitted into Jerusalem than he pulled 
down the wall lately built by Judas. He himself was presently 
overthrown by Demetrius I. Soter (b,c. 162), who followed the 
subtler policy of attacking the Jews through their own divisions. 
Hellenism once more lifted its head under a usurping high-priest, 
Joakim, or by his Greek name Aloimus, who had been installed by 
Antiochus Eupator, while the rightful successor, Onias FV., built 
another temple in Egypt. But the people rejected the apostate ; 
and a great army sent to his help imder Nicanor was utterly 
defeated by Judas at Adasa, near Joshua's old battle-field of Beth- 
horon, on the 13th of Adar (end of February, b.c. 161). But in 
the same year this "Marathon" of the Maccabsean Wfar was 
followed by its " Thermopylae '* at EUasa, a place probably in the 
highlands above Ashdod. Jealousies had again sprung up among 
the zealots called " Assidseans " against the Maccabees ; and, to 
oppose a fresh Syrian army of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse under 
BacchideBf Judas had only 3000 men, whom fear and disafiection 
thinned down to 800. " If our time \)e come,\^\>x]A di<&Tx\&ufuUy 
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with our brethren, and let ub not stain our honour/' said Judas 
before his last fight. Victorious over the wing opposed to him, he 
was overwhelmed by the numbers that assailed his rear as he 
pursued the fugitives to Azotus, and his death dispersed his fol- 
lowers. His brothers, Jonathan and Simon, buried him at Modin, 
amidst the lamentations of all the people, as they cried, ^^ How is 
the valiant man fallen that delivered Israel I " (1 Mace, ix.) 

While the Syrian general Bacchides and the apostate high-priest 
Alcimus were hunting down the patriots, Jonathan, (sumamed 
Apphus, " the Wary "), the youngest of the Maccabsean brethren, 
held out in the wilderness of Tekoah, and took vengeance on some 
Arabs who had treacherously slain his eldest brother John( Johanan). 
The other surviving brother, Simon, was invaluable as a counsellor. 
The ensuing events are mixed up with the intricate vicissitudes 
of the Syrian kings and usurpers, whose interest sometimes prompted 
peace and sometimes war with the Maccabees. It must sufGioe to 
say that Jonathan was installed in the high->priesthood at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, b.c. 153, thus beginning the line of Asmo- 
nsean priest-princes; and that, 10 years later, he was treacher- 
ously put to death by Tryphon, an usurper of the Syrian crown 
(B.C. 143). 

Now at length the internal disorders of Syria enabled the 
second, and the last survivor, of the Maccabsean brethren to com- 
plete the work ; and the independence of JudsBa was recognized by 
the king Demetrius Nicator. Simon broke the last and heaviest 
link of the Syrian fetters by the reduction, through famine, of their 
tower in Jerusalem. The date of the levelling and purification of the 
site (the 23rd of the 2nd month = May, b.o. 142) was regarded as 
the Epoch of Jewish Freedom, and was kept as an annual festival. 
Simon was made hereditary high-priest ; and the historian of the 
Maccabees dwells fondly on the peace which Judsea enjoyed imder 
Simon. ^* Then did they till their ground in peace, and the earth 
gave her increase, and the trees of the field their fruit. The 
ancient men sat in all the streets, communing together of good 
things, and the yoimg men put on glorious and warlike apparel. 
He provided victuals for the cities, and set in them all manner of 
munition, so that his honourable name was renowned unto the end 
of the world. He made peace in the land, and Israel rejoiced with 
great joy. ... He beautified the sanctuary, and multiplied the 
vessels of the temple." (1 Mace. xiii. 43-53.) While his internal 
government was just and firm, he opened up a commerce with 
Europe through the port of Joppa, and renewed the treaties, 
which Judas and Jonathan had made with. "RjaHi<b «ss.^Xj»RR^i!»<- 
moD for aid against Syria. The \e\,\,et% m i"KSQ>st <2S. "^^^ ^<i^^^ 
Hm. Script. Hisr, ^ 
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addressed by the Eoman Senate to the states and islands of Greece, 
and Asia Minor, and to the great potentates of Asia, including 
even the Parthian Arsaces, are a striking evidence of the wide 
diffusion of the Jewish race. A lasting memorial of Simon's ser- 
vices and of the gratitude of his country was inscribed on tablets 
of brass and set up in Moimt Zion (1 Mace. xiv. 1-49 ; xv. 15—24). 
His prosperity was crowned by the victory of his two sons, Judas 
and John, in the last attack made by Syria against Judsea under 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes. But, as if the roll of the martyred Mac- 
cabees must not want its last name, Simon was treacherously 
murdered, with his eldest and third sons, Judas and Mattathias, by 
his own son-in-law, Ptolemy, at Jericho (b.c. 135). Thus, in 
exactly one generation of 33 years from the uprising of Mattathifts, 
all his five sons had fallen in restoring the religion and freedom 
of their country. 

It remained for John Hyecanus, the second son of Simon, 
to complete the work just when it seemed all undone. Having 
been accepted as leader at Jerusalem, he marched against Jericho ; 
but the cruelties inflicted by Ptolemy on his mother and brothers 
upon the city walls caused John to retire, and Ptolemy escaped 
beyond the Jordan. Jerusalem, however, was soon forced to 
capitulate to the Syrians, and Judaea became once more tributary 
(B.C. 133). But the death of Antiochus in Parthia enabled John 
to cast off the yoke; and the restored king, Demetrius Nicator, 
finally confirmed his former grant of Jewish independence (b.c. 
128). The state acquired its full extent by the conquest of the 
land beyond the Jordan and of the old foes in Idumaea and Sama- 
ria ; and the schismatic temple on Mt. Glerizim was pulled down 
(B.C. 109). John built at Jerusalem the Tower of Baris, which 
afterwards became famous imder the name of Antonia. But the 
close of his government saw the rupture of the religious unity 
of the nation by the rise of the opposing sects of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees ; and a personal quarrel with the former led John 
to join the latter sect. 

John Hyrcanus died exactly sixty years, or the space of two 
complete generations, after his grandfather Mattathias (b.c. 106). 
As he began a new generation of the Maccabsean house, so was he 
the first to escape the violent end to which his father and uncles 
had succumbed. His death marks the transition from the theocra- 
tic commonwealth, under the Maccabsean leaders, to the Asmonsean 
kingdom, which was established by his son Judas or Aristobulus, 
whose Greek name is but too significant of the Hellenizing charac- 
ter of the new era. 



ASMON-EAN KINGDOM. 




RenuJtK of Ardi of Bridge of Templ& ' 



CHAPTER XX. 
THE NEW KINGDOM OP JVDMX. 
The AtMOSsASB and Herod— B.C. IDG-B.C. 4. 
John Htbcanus had called himself Prinee of Jtrael ; iox the Mac- 
cabeea loTed to recognise the unitj of the natioo. But, from the 
time when the parts of its territory were re-nnited, the Greek and 
Boman name of ivtiMA begins to prerail. In its wider sense, that 
name denotes the whole land, which we more frequently call 
Palestine, and which ia divided into the foiu parts of Jvdma in the 
Boath, Satnaria in the centre, 6aiil<e in the noitI\, and F«r£a heyond 
the Jordan. These names, ijready long used, are dow required con- 
stantly in the narratiTe ; and we have to apeak^f the kingdom 
founded on the death of Eyrcanus as the kingdom of Jadlea. But 
far greater than any change of name ia the auddeu transition 
from the patriotism of the Maccabees to the scenes of murderous 
ambition and religions discord on which we have no need to dwell 
at length. 

AsiBTOBULrB I. (B.C. 106-5), the eldest son of John Hyrcanaa, 
seized the high-priesthood, as well as the civil government, which 
had been left to his mother, whom he im<gi^wsQ«& «a^ tiuavo^ 'vi 
death. He then asanmod the dAodeoi, «a4 wj loasAsS.- 'Cgr. >*^»>^ 
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nsean Mngdom, which lasted for 70 years of perpetual confusion 
and crime. He conquered the district of Itursea (afterwards called 
Auranitis, the Hauran), and died in an agony of remorse, after 
putting his brother Antigonus to death from a false suspicion of 
treason. He was hated as a Sadducee and a favourer of Greek 
practices. 

His eldest surviving brother, Amixander Jannjeus (b.c. 105-78), 
secured the diadem and mitre by the murder of his next brother. 
He effected some conqtxeffts, but drew down on his kingdom foreign 
invasion and civil war ; MmI he celebrated his victory in the latter 
by gloating, as he feasted with his wives and concubines, over the 
crucifixion of 800 oi his enemies. He left the high-priesthood to 
his elder son Hyroanus, and the diadem to his wife Alexandba 
(b.g. 78-69), to whom ho gave such dying advice as reconciled the 
Pharisees both to her and to his own memory. But the queen 
secretly prepared for revenge, and aided her younger son Aristo- 
bulus to gain over the army, so that on her death and the succes- 
sion of Hyroanus n., his brother defeated the forces of the 
Pharisees, marched upon Jerusalem, and seized the diadem and 
high-priesthood as Abistobulus II. (b.o. 69-63), allowing Hyrcanus 
to retire into private life. Scarcely was this effected, when a new 
enemy arose in the person of an Idumsean named Antipater, the 
son of Antipas, and the father of Herod the. Great.* By his advice 
Hyrcanus fled to Aretas, king of the Nabathsean Arabs, whose 
capital was the rock-hewn city of Petra; and this king, with 
Hyrcanus and Antipater, ]ed an army of 50,000 men against 
Aristobulus, whom they defeated and shut up in Jerusalem (b.c. 65). 

But now the civil war brought Rome upon the scene as the 
stem arbiter foreshadowed by the iron of Nebuchadnezzar's vision. 
While Pompey was pursuing Mithridates to his last strongholds, 
his lieutenant Scaurus conquered Syria, and ordered Aretas to 
withdraw from Jerusalem (b.o. 64) ; and the quarrel of the two 
brothers was referred to Pompey. The rashness of Aristobulus 
caused his own imprisonment and the storming of Jerusalem, with 
the slaughter of 10,000 Jews. The temple was profaned by the 
presence of the Roman standards, ^' the abomination that maketh 
desolate," as Daniel had foretold (Dan. xi. 31, xii. 11). Pompey him- 
self entered the Holy of Holies, but he left the sacred vessels and 
treasures untouched. Having imposed a tribute, and demolished 
the walls of Jerusalem, he carried off Aristobulus and his family to 
Rome, and left to H3rrcanus the priesthood and principality (limited 
to Judaea Proper), forbidding him to assume the crown (b.o. 63). It 

^ It must he remembered that the Idumaeatift YiaA \«fttv ccfua^^eted and brought over 
ik. to Judaism by John Hyrcanus. Antlpatftt -waa \^TO\x\&\i\. xrp a\. \Jcv^ 3e^\^ wsjkV 
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seems that Judaea was now annexed to the new province of Syria, 
though under a separate goyemment ; at all events, it was henceforth 
virtuaUy subject to Borne ; and it was really governed for her by 
Antipater, under its nominal prince. 

Scarcely was Hyrcanus II. restored (b.c. 63-40), when the pro- 
gress of Alexander (the elder son of Aristobulus n.), who had 
escaped on the way to Rome, caused the intervention of Gabinius, 
the proconsul of Syria, who aided the high-priest at the cost of trans- 
ferring his power to five local sanhedrims. But now Aristobulus 
returned, having escaped from Home with his younger son Anti- 
gonus ; but they were defeated by Gabinius and sent back to 
Borne. Alexander, who gathered an army of 80,000 men during 
the absence of Gabinius in Egypt, was utterly defeated on his 
return. To these wars was added the plunder of the Temple by 
the rapacious Crassus, when, as proconsul of Syria, he visited 
Jerusalem on his march against the Parthians (b.c. 54). The 
great Civil War of Rome at length involved the fate of Aristobulus 
and Alexander. The father, sent back by Csesar to secure Judsea, 
was murdered on the way; the son was executed by Scipio at 
Antioch. Antigonus remained, but Csesar passed him over, to 
reward the services of Antipater in his Egyptian campaigns. 
While the puppet Hyrcanus was nominally restored to the rule 
which Gabinius had taken away, by the name of Ethnarch, the 
real power was entrusted to Antipater, as Procurator of Judxa 
(B.C. 48), though the series of Roman governors with tiiat title 
is not considered to begin till the death of Herod the Great. The 
aggrandizement of the House of Antipater occupies the few remain- 
ing years of the nominal Asmonsean kingdom. 

Hebod (properly HerSdeSj a Greek name) now appears upon the 
scene at the age of 15. He was the second son of Antipater. In 
Galilee, the government assigned to him by his father, his energy 
in putting down the brigands roused the jealousy of the Sanhe- 
drim, who called him to answer for his assumption of the power of 
life and death. He appeared before them in arms, and wearing 
the royal purple, with a menacing letter from Sextus Csssar, the 
governor of Syria. Only one man, Sameas, dared to rebuke him ; 
Hyrcanus adjourned the trial, and Herod withdrew to Sextus 
Caesar, who made him governor of Ccele-Syria. 

After Julius Caesar's assassination (b.c. 44), Cassius, as proconsul 
of Syria, exacted an immense contribution from Jerusalem, and 
sold the people of several defaulting villages as slaves. The party 
of the Pharisees again lifted their heads under Malichus (a courtier 
of Hyrcanus), who poisoned Antipater. But Herod^ wkooi^ ^^d. q»^ 
ooBcUiatiDg men was unrivalled, "voil \Jttft ^tocRjvisssjSL^ ^»:^^xsx.\ 
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that when he avenged his father's death by slaying Malichns in 
the presence of Hyrcanus, Gassins approved the deed. Herod next 
defeated Antigonus, who had inveuled Galilee on the departure of 
Cassius, while his elder brother, Phasael, put down a rising at 
Jerusalem. Once more the battle of Philippi (rc. 42) seemed to 
give Hyrcanus and the Pharisees a chance of throwing off the 
yoke of the Herodians, as Herod's party was called; but Herod 
won over Hyrcanus himself, and was betrothed to his grand- 
daughter Mariamne, the daughter of Alexander, the elder son of 
Aristobulus. By this alliance (the marriage itself took place 
5 years later) Herod became the representative both of Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus as against the claims of Antigonus, who was the 
younger son of Aristobulus. He secured the friendship of Mark 
Antony, who divided the government of Palestine between Herod 
and Phasael, -and renewed the privileges which Csesar had granted 
• tor the Jewi (b.o. 41). 

But now a new hope arose for Antigonus. While Antony 
remained in Egypt, Syria revolted, and called in the aid of the 
Parthians, whom Antigonus bribed to march upon Jerusalem. 
Herod escaped to Rome ; his brother Phasael committed suicide in 
prison ; Hyrcanus had his ears cut off, a mutilation which disqua- 
lified him for the priesthood ; and Antigonus at length wore the 
Asmonsean crown for three years (b.o. 40-37). But this nominal 
reign was spent in a losing conflict with Herod, who, in a week 
from his arrival at Rome, won the favour of Octavian (it was now 
the time of the first triumvirate) ; and, though he artfully advo- 
cated the claims of young Aristobulus, the son of Alexander and 
brother of Mariamne, his friend Antony obtained a decree of the. 
Senate, appointing Herod king of Judaea, and he landed at Ptole- 
mais only 3 months after his flight (b.c. 40). The war was 
prolonged chiefly by the double-dealing of the Roman general 
Silo ; but Herod, supported by Antony, at length gained a decisive 
battle, and took Jerusalem after a 6 months* siege. Antigonus was 
sent in chains to Antony; and this last king of the Maccabsean 
line was the first sovereign who ended his life beneath the rods 
and axe of a Roman lictor (b.c. 37). Three years later, the last 
scion of the Asmonsean house fell a victim to the jealousy of his 
brother-in-law. The young Aristobulus, made high-priest by 
Herod, was received by the people with such acclamations, that the 
king caused him to be drowned while bathing. The aged Hyrca- 
nus was put to death after another three years (b.c. 30). 

Herod, miscalled the Great (b.o. 37-4), founded a dynasty of 
princes, who ruled in different porta of Palestine under various 
tWes; but he himself was tTie only "km^ ol V\ia 'w^i^^ \«sA^ Xa 
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which he added Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batansea, beyond the 
Jordan. By birth an Idumsean, by policy and predilection an 
adherent and imitator of Borne, he seemed to many of his subjects 
little better than a heathen conqueror. He signalised his eleva- 
tion to the throne by offerings to the Capitoline Jupiter ; introduced 
heathen games within the walls of Jerusalem; and surrounded 
himself with foreign mercenaries. The chiefs of the Asmonsean 
party were put to death, including the whole Sanhedrim, with two 
exceptions. But the complicated details of his blood-stained reign 
must be left for future study ; and it is even a relief that our space 
does not permit the recital of his massacres and intrigues; the 
alternations of his favour with Antony, Cleopatra, and Augustus ; 
and, above all, the horrid scenes of sanguinary jealousy to which 
nearly his whole family fell victims. The successive executions of 
his brother Joseph, his wife Mariamne, and her mother Alexandra, 
and his sons Aristobulus and Alexander, were crowned by the 
closing horror of that of his favourite son Antipater, almost in the 
moment of his own death. The more subtle side of his character 
is seen in the skill with which he appeased Cleopatra, and made 
his very fidelity to Antony a passport to the favour of Augustus. 
His only great war was with Malchus, king of Arabia, whom, 
after some reverses, he defeated. 

Herod's public administration was directed to the increase of his 
own royal state, and the gratification of his imperial master, as 
well as by the subtle policy of counterbalancing by a strong 
Grecian party the turbulent and exclusive spirit of the Jews. 
His public works were splendid. He enlarged the palace of the 
Asraonseans, and strengthened the fort of Baris, adjoining the 
Temple, which he called Antonia, after his patron. He restored 
Samaria, and called it Sehaste, in honour of Augustus, after whom 
also he named his splendid maritime city of C^bsarea, which was 
afterwards the Roman capital of Palestine. The other city of the 
same name, Csesarea Philippi, was built by his son Philip around 
a splendid temple which Herod erected to Augustus at the chief 
source of the Jordan. 

While thus honouring his heathen patron, he sought the favour 
of the Jews by the restoration of the Temple, the design of which 
he announced to the people assembled at the Passover (b.c. 20 or 
19). It was a stately pile of GraBco-Roman architecture, on the 
old foundations of Solomon and Zerubbabel. The holy "house" 
(va6s), including the Porch, the Holy Place, and the Holy of 
Holies, was finished in a year and a half (b.o. 16), and the court 
and cloisters in 8 years (b.c. 9); but it received such constant 
additions, that it was still " in bwildm^** \& ^^'ax.'^ \:tcs^si. Nss^ ^srsvj^- 
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mencement (John ii. 20) ; and Josephns .flaces its ooomletion by 
Herod Agrippa U. only 5 years before its destruction (a.d. 65). 
But this splendid work did not blind the Jews to Herod's zeal 
policy ; and his placing a large golden eagle, the B|t)|ibol of the 
Homan Empire, over the Porch, provoked an outbreak, Hf^ ling^ 
leaders of which were burnt alive (about B.C. 7). 

The domestic horrors of Herod's reign had reached their hei^i 
in the conspiracy of his favourite son'Antipater, when Herod was 
seized with a painful and loathsome disease. Amidst his suifetingB, 
he was alarmed by the ominous inquiry made by certain strangeni 
from the East, " Where is He that is bom Kmo of the Jews P" ancf 
in his rage and terror he perpetrated the massacre of Bethlehem (ae^ 
Chap. XXI.). Soon after this his envoys returned from Rome with 
the consent of Augustus to Herod's dealing as he pleased with 
his g^lty son, though the milder alternative of banishment WM 
suggested. About the same time, Herod attempted suicide in a 
paroxysm of agony. The rumour of his death spread through fhe 
palace. Antipater tried to bribe his gaoler, who reported the offer 
to Herod, and the tyrant's dying breath gave the order for his 
son's execution. It appears to have been in connection with the 
fate of Antipater, perhaps as the expression of his own disgnst in 
yielding to the king's importimity, that Augustus uttered the 
celebrated sarcasm, " It is better to be Herod's hog than his son ;** 
for his religion forbad his slaughtering the former. But if we look 
more closely into the form in which the story is preserved, we 
shall find that, amidst a natural confusion, it supplies an incidental 
proof that the massacre of Bethlehem was known at Home. After 
using his last remnant of strength to give final directions about his 
will, he expired five days after the death of Antipater, shortly 
before the Passover (April Ist, b.c. 4).* He had just entered on 
the thirty-seventh year of his reign, dating from the edict which 
gave him the kingdom, and the thirty-fourth of his actual possession 
of the throne, dating from the death of Antigonus. 

' There is now no doubt that the common era of the birth of our Saviour is wrong 
by four years. Christ was bom shortly before the death of Herod, and we know that 
the latter died four years before the Christian era. 
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Four Gospels, in the varioas forms suited to the special purpose of 
each Evangelist, which have to be compared and harmonized. 
The latter is related in the Acts of the Apostles, and developed and 
illustrated in their Epistles or Letters to the Churches, as well as 
to individuals, which also afford farther materials for the history. 
In both cases it is the object of this elementary work to set the 
leading points of the narrative in their own clear light and proper 
order, leaving doubtful questions and theological lessons for more 
advanced study. And as this book is a companion to, not in any 
sense a substitute for, the New Testament, which the reader will 
always have before him, the unnecessary repetition of its details 
is avoided. 

The openings of the four Gospels give four different, but almost 
equally important, starting points for all that follows. St. John 
goes back to the true " beginning " in the divine glory and creative 
work of the Word, which was manifested in the flesh. St. Luke, 
with the practical view of instructing new converts, traces the 
story in order, from the wonders which heralded the births of Jesus 
and His forerunner. St. Matthew, who .writes with constant 
reference to the fulfilment of prophecy, shews that Jesus was by 
His descent and birth the Messiah or Chbist ^ predicted by the 
prophets from the earliest times, the " seed *' promised to! Adam 
and Abraham, and the royal son of David. St. Make, whose 
Gospel has all the signs of being a condensed account, dates " the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God," from the 
ministry of John the Baptist as His forerunner. 

In order of time, then, the narrative begins with the striking 
story of the aged and blameless couple, Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
both of priestly descent, who were childless and hopeless of 
offspring. During his week of service in the Temple, as a priest 
of the course of Abia (or Abijah), the 8th of the courses appointed 
by David, Zacharias had carried the blood of the lamb of the daily 
sacrifice into the Holy Place, to offer it with incense, while the 
people were praying without ; when the angel Gabriel appeared to 
him, to announce that Elisabeth should bear a son, whose name 
was to be called John (Heb. Johanan, i.e. " Gift of Jehovah," like 
the Greek Theodore). The child was to be brought up as a 
Nazarite, like Elijah, in preparation for the ministry which had 
been assigned by the prophet Malachi to the new Elijah, as the 
forerunner of the Lord (Mai. iv. 5). For a sign, the unbelieving 
father was struck dumb, till the prophecy should be fulfilled. 

Six months later the same angel was sent to Nazareth, ii\jGalilee, 

' Once for all it may be here stated that Christ (Xpiaros) Is the Greek translation 
\tiM Hebrew word Messiah, signifying Asoisted. 
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to Mart, a virgin betrothed to Joseph (who, like herself, was of the 
royal line of David), to salute her as " blessed among women," and 
the destined mother of a child who should be called Jesus (Heb. 
Joshua, i.e. "Help or Salvation of Jehovah ").2 This repetition 
of the name of the great leader of Israel was explained by His far 
higher character as "the Son of the Highest," who had "given 
Him the throne of His father David;" and again afterwards by 
the word of the same angel to Joseph : " Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins" (Matt. i. 21). 
This " Annunciation of the Virgin Mary," as it is called by the 
Church,' was confirmed by the salutation of her cousin Elisabeth, 
whom Mary visited in her retirement, and afterwards by the 
revelation by which the same angel removed Joseph's suspicions of 
his betrothed wife (Luke i. ; Matt. i.). 

In due time Elisabeth's promised child was bom; and, at his 
circumcision, his father's tongue was loosed, to give him the name 
appointed by the angel, and to surprise his assembled friends by the 
prophetic announcement of his destiny and of the coming visitation 
of Israel, in the hymn called the " Benedictus." John is at once 
withdrawn for a time, to undergo the training of a Nazarite : 
" And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the 
deserts till the day of his shewing imto Israel'' (Luke i.). He 
lived in the wild region west of the Dead Sea, clad, like Elijah, in 
the prophet's garment of camel's hair, and feeding on locusts and 
wild honey (comp. Levit. xi. 22). 

Six months later Jesus was bom.* "We have seen that His 
parents lived at Nazabeth, a city in the hills . of Galilee, north of 
the Plain of Esdraelon. But the sure word of prophecy had 
declared that Christ should be bom at Bethlehem in Judah, the 
native place of His royal father David, and it was thus fulfilled. 
Augustus issued a decree for a census of " all the world," that is, 
the Roman empire and its subject kingdoms, amongst which 
Herod's was reckoned. " All went to be enrolled, every one to his 
oton city ;" and so Joseph and Mary were brought to that stable in 
Bethlehem where the birth of Jesus and the "good tidings" of 
His gospel were first announced by angels to the shepherds on the 
hills by night. Bom still under the law of Moses, he was circum- 



^ At this first step, as in many others afterwards, we lose much of the human 
interest of our Saviour's course, if we forget that Jesus was a common and favourite 
name with the Jews, especially in the Asmonsean period. 

3 It is commemorated by the "Feast of the Annonciation," commonly called 
" Lady Day," on March 26th. 

« See the Note at the end of Chap. XX. 
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cised on the 8th day, and on the 4(Hh He was presented in the 
Temple, with those offerings for a first-bom son which the law 
appointed for the jx>or (Ley. zii.). Here He was welcomed by the 
prophetic voices of Simeon and Anna, who had long wait^ by 
inspiration to behold the Christ, the ^^Anointed of Jehovah," as 
the " Salvation of God" and the " Light of the Gentiles" as well 
as the " Glory of Israel ;" and Anna ^^ spoke of Him to all that 
looked for redemption in Israel " (Luke ii.). 

Doubtless these were chiefly the obscure and poor ; but another 
announcement of His advent added to the agonies of Herod's £atal 
illness, and set all Jerusalem in commotion. We need not repeat 
the story of the " wise men," or rather Magians — a name which 
seems to point to a home on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates 
— who, with their offerings, were the first-fruits of the Gentile 
world, among whom " God had not left Himself without a witness." 
The answer which Herod*s inquiries drew from the Sanhedrim is 
the first of many proofs that the blindness of the Jews to the 
Messiahship of Jesus was wilful. The refuge of the holy family 
in Egypt formed a step by which the course of His life was con- 
formed to His people's history, and so fulfilled,' in its highest sense, 
the saying of the prophet Hosea, " Out of Egypt have I called my 
son." (Hosea, xi. 1). The death of Herod, shortly before the Pass- 
over of B.C. 4, was the signal for their return ; but the news of the 
succession of Archelaus, in place of the popular Herod Antipas, 
caused them to turn aside by the coast road to Galilee, to their 
old abode at Nazareth. That city, odious to the Jews of Judah, 
gave to Jesus and His disciples their first name of Nazaben^s, 
still used in derision by some Jews (Matt. ii.). 

Here we lose sight of Jesus till His 12th year ; and we are only 
told that ^* the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom : and the grace of God was upon Him " (Luke ii. 39, 40). 
These words indicate that study of the Scriptures, and that inward 
preparation for His mission, which He shewed among the Babbis in 
the Temple, when lie went up with His parents, at the age of 12, to 
keep His first Passover (a.d. 8 or 9). After plainly announcing 
His inspired consciousness that ** He must be about His Father's 
business," He proved, by returning home and living in obedience to 
His parents, that He had learnt to wait God's time (Luke ii. 41-52). 
That ''Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature, and in favour 
with God and man," is the only record of the 18 years before His 
appearance at the age of 30. 

To understand the circumstances amidst which He began His 
ministry^ and the careful dates given by St. Luke, we must glance 
briery at the state of Palestine duiing tliea© \\i\i\.y ^e^x^. 
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The disposal of Herod's succession will be better understood from 
the following table : — 

A. Hbbod the Gbeat : 
Wivet, Sons. 

I. Doiia 1. Antipater . . . . ) _. ^ - , ., . - , 

il. Mariamne, grandd. of 2. ArihtobuluB . . . . >^^'!!?^,..Z- f*" "^^ 

Hyrcanus 11. 3. Alexander .... 3 ^ 

iiL Mariamne, d. of Simon 4. Hrbod Phtup L . . Lived as a private person. 

(m. Herodias) 
iv. Malthace, a Samaritan 6. Hbrod Aktifas . . Tetra/reh qf OaliUe. 

6. Archblaus .... Etkwmh of Judoea. 
V. Cleopatra .... 7. Hebod Philip II. . . Tetrarck qf Northern Pe- 

(m. Salome, d. of Phi- rasa, dv. 
lip I. and Herodias) 

B. Children of Aristobalns : 

1. Hebod AoRiPFA L Eing qf Judcea. 

2. Hebodias, m. — 

(1) Herod PhiUp I. 

(2) Herod Antipas. 

C. Children of Hebod Aobtppa I. : 

1. Hebod Aorippa II TOrareh qf N. PerceOy Jte. 

(tituUr king) 

2. Bbbenicb Named in Acta xxv. 23. 

3. DausiLLA, m. to Felix Named in Acts xxiv. 24. 

The name of *^ Herod *' was adopted in the family much as 
^' GsBsar " and '* Napoleon " in the Roman and French empires. 

During his last illness, Herod made a will in favour of the sons 
of Malthace. The elder of them, Herod Antipas, was first named 
by Herod his successor; but the last change in the king's will 
transferred that dignity to AlBChblaus, leaving to Ajitipas the 
government of Galilee and Persea (in the narrower sense), with the 
title of Iktrarch.^ The northern part of the trans-Jordanio country, 
including Itursea, Gaulonitis, and Batansea, with Trachonitis, were 
made a tetrarchy for Philip, the son of Cleopatra. Pending the 
ratification of Herod's will by Augustus, Arohelaus succeeded to 
his father's power, and promised relief from his tyranny. While 
he and Herod Antipas went to Home to receive the decision of 
Augustus on Herod's will, the rapacity of the Roman general 
Sabinus (who is reckoned the first Procurator of Judsea) provoked 
sanguinary tumults at Jerusalem. Augustus confirmed Herod's 
will in all essential points, but only granted to Arohelaus the title 
of Ethnardi (" Ruler of a Tribe or Nation"). After a few years, 
his tyranny provoked an appeal to Augustus, who suddenly sum- 

* Literacy "governor of a fourth part;' \»3i\. Kji^V^VoaR^si&iScs N»\RN53i -^g^jasa*^ 
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moned In'm to Home and banished him to Vienna (Vienne), in Gaul 
(a.d. 7). Thus " the sceptre departed from Judah," and Judaea, 
including Samaria and part of Galilee, was annexed to the Roman 
province of Syria, but was separately governed by councils, under 
a Procurator, who resided at Caesarea. 

In Galilee and Persea, Hebod Antipap, or, as he is commonly 
called in the Gospels, Hebod the Tetbarch, aspired to be the 
patron and protector of the Jews. He appears twice in the Gospels: 
as the hearer and the murderer of John the Baptist, and as taking 
part with Pilate in the condemnation of our Lord, who sums up 
the weak but crafty character of Antipas in the epithet " that fox " 
(Luke xiii. 32). After a government of 43 years, his ambition to 
obtain the royal crown, and his intrigues against his nephew, 
Herod Agrippa I.,* brought upon him the sentence of deposition 
from Caligula (a.d. 39), who banished him to Lugdunum (Lyon), 
in Gaul ; so that the " king and ruler," who " took counsel together 
against the Lord and His anointed," were neighbours in their exile. 

Philip or Hebod Philip, the tetrarch of Itursea, Trachonitis, 
and Batansea — that is, of the northern part of the country east of 
Jordan— was brought up at Home, like his half-brothers Archelaus 
and Antipas ; and he indulged the tastes acquired there by build- 
ing the beautiful city of Caesarea Philippi, by the chief source of 
the Jordan, at the foot of Anti-Libanus. This city, on the extreme 
northern limit of Palestine, was also the northern limit of our 
Lord's journeys, and the scene of one of his most momentous dis- 
courses, when he sought a refuge both from the Jews and Herod 
imder the just and moderate rule of Philip (Matt, xvi.; Mark 
viii.). On Philip's death in a.d. 33, his tetrarehy was annexed to 
the province of Syria. 

We can now understand the concurrent dates, which St. Luke so 
carefully assigns to the event, which St. Mark properly calls " the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ," namely the preaching 
of his forerimner, John the Baptist, in the wilderness of Judaea 
(Luke iii. 1, 2 ; Mark i. 1 ; Matt. iii. 1).^ His mission, as foretold by 
Malachi, was, like that of Elijah, to enforce repentance and amend- 
ment of life on a thoroughly corrupt and ungodly generation, as the 
only means of entering into that " kingdom of heaven " which he 
declared to be " at hand ;" and all who were willing to begin this 

This prince, under whom, by the favour of Caligula, the dominions of Herod 
were for a short time re-united, will be spolcen of In the history of the Apostles. 

' "Lysanias behig tetrarch of Abilene*': this was a small and beautiful region on 
the eastern slope of Antilibanus. " The fifteenth year of Tiberius," reckoned from 
hlsasaoclatloD with Augustus In a.d. 12, brings ws to x.T>.26,Uiedate usually received ; 
bai the Bfteentb year otbia own reign would \>T\ng\ia Vo K.i>.a%. 
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new life were enrolled by baptism, the well-known form by which 
proselytes were admitted to the Jewish Church. The chief men of 
the nation, forming the rival sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
" frustrated the counsel of God against themselves, being not bap- 
tized of him ;" but it was otherwise with the mass of the people, 
especially the Publicans.® Of these, " Jerusalem and all Judsea, 
and all the region round about Jordan, were baptized of him 
in Jordan, confessing their sins " (Matt. iii". ; Mark i. ; Luke iii.). 

Assuming that John began his ministry, like Jesus, at the pre- 
scribed Levitical age of 30 (Luke iii. 23 ; comp. Numbers iv. 3, 35, 
39, 43, 47), it had lasted about 6 months (to the end of a.d. 26), 
when Jesus came from Nazareth to submit himself to the initiatory 
rite. " For thus," He said, " it became Him to fulfil all righteous- 
ness " — all the claims of the law upon the sinner, in whose like- 
ness He had come, though having Himself no sin to wash away. 
As He came up from the water, a double sign was given from 
heaven to the eyes and ears of the people among whom He stood. 
They saw the sky open, and a dove — the emblem of the Spirit of 
God — descending and resting upon Him ; they heard a voice from 
heaven — that Voice of God which was known as the Baih-Col ® — 
attesting his mission : " Thou abt my beloved Son, in whom I am 
WELL PLEASED." All saw and heard ; but to John it was revealed 
by Grod that these signs marked Him whose coming he had 
announced as One greater than himself, " who should baptize with 
fire and the Holy Ghost" — with an inward, thorough, spiritual 
purification. 

After being thus shewn for a moment, Jesus was withdrawn 
from the eyes of the people, for He, as well as they, needed a 
further preparation. While they remained, or returned to their 
homes, to learn further and to practise the repentance preached by 
John, He was led, or, as Mark says, " driven " (like Elijah) by the 
spirit into the wilderness, to undergo, during 40 days and nights 
of solitude and fasting, the great moral trial of His humanity 
— the second great trial of human nature itself. And it came to 
Him in the same threefold form as the first, by the agency of Satan 
appealing to the pleasures of sense, the love of praise, the desire 
of gain. " He was in all points tempted just as we are, yet with- 
out sin." (Matt. iv. 1-11 ; Mark i. 12, 13; Luke iv. 1-13). 

It was probably during His absence that the rulers at Jerusalem, 

8 This name, which properly denotes the great fanners of the Roman revenue, 
was also applied to the subordinate officers who collected the tribute (properly 
called portitores). The latter are the "Publicans" of the New Tt:etjejm£\!^(<— tK^csesa. 
doubly hateful for their extortion, and aa t>\ie cJfiLobi^ Qil\2aft\<Qit^^G^\s!A8^^. 

* Literally "daughter of the voice.** 
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alarmed at the news that came fi*om the desert, sent priests and 
Levites requiring John to tell them plainly who he was, and received 
the answer which marked him as the forerunner of the M^usiah, as 
foretold by Isaiah (John i. 19-25 ; comp. Deut. xviii. 15, 18 ; and 
Is. xl. 3). But presently this denial of his own Messiahship was 
followed by the emphatic words, " I7iere standelh on^ among you, 
whom ye Imow not," who was his Lord and theirs. For Jesus had 
now returned from the scene of His temptation ; and, on the next 
day, John pointed to Him in person as *^ The Lamb of God, that 

TAKETH AW AT THE SIN OF THE WORLD." But — SUCh is the laW 

by which truth works — this public proclamation was less effeciiya 
than its private repetition on the following day — apparently about 
the time of the evening sacrifice — to two of John's disciples, of 
whom one was Andrew, and the other (we may safely deolaie 
from internal evidence) was the Evangelist John, who tells the 
story. In his words we read how these two followed Jesus, and 
how Andrew sought his brother Peter with the assurance, ^We 
have found the Messiah," and so, on that evening, three fisher- 
men, sitting with Jesus in a hut beside the Jordan, already 
formed the Christian Church; how, on the next day, as Jesus 
went on to Galilee, the little band was increased by the call of 
Philip, of Bethsaida, who brought his friend Nathanael," of Cana ; 
and in what weighty words Jesus already told them the mysteries 
of His future course, and the parts suited to their characters 
(John i. 26-51). 

Thus early surrounded by the first of those " chosen witnesses of 
all his deeds, who ate and drank with him" (Acts x. 39, 41), He 
gave the first proof of His divine power, in the narrow circle of a 
family party, by performing, at His mother's invitation — but not 
without a rebuke of her too great eagerness to see Him put forth 
His claims — the miracle of turning water into wine at the marriage 
feast at Cana, in Galilee (John ii. 1-12). This wonder — so signi- 
ficant of the nature of His kingdom — was " the beginning of His 
miracles," not only as the first in time, but as introducing the 
great principle of all His miracles, at once to ^^ make manifest His 
glory," and to cause " His disciples to believe on Him" (ver. 11). 
His retirement to Capernaum, with His mother, brethren^ and dis- 
cipleSf for the brief space before the opening of His public ministry 
at Jerusalem, brings us to the eve of the Passover of a.d. 27 
(John ii. 12). 

)o His more usual name Bah-tholombw (BapOttXoiialo^) is a patronymic, meaning 
'',9dn of Talmai " (M&tt x. 3 ; Mark iiL 1» •, Luke vl. 14). 
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St. John's narrative dow carrieB oui Saviour np to the PasaoTer 
at Jerusalein, and relates some incidenta of great importance ; and 
then tttkea Him back to Galilee to enter on His miniatrj in that 
land, to which the other three Evangelista pass directly from His 
baptism. And the reason is plain. The first three ETangellsta 
dwell apou our Savtour'a ministry in Galilee, where Ei£ pablie 
preaehing really began. The Galilean disciples, from whom they 
derived their information, were either (iika Matthew himself) not 
yet called, or (like Peter and Andrew, Philip and Nathanaol) were 
not yet cdled as hit eontlanl fnllowere. These four appear to have 
remained at home, while John, already "the beloved disciple," 
alone went np with Jesus to JeruBalenl, »Ji4 saw naAXigsa^ "C Sja^^ 
deeds and disooursea which he id&Vea msMSetSi-l iA'\i» oma.>Ea«^J 
Sm. Scrift. Hist. ^ 
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ledge (John ii., iii., iv.). Over this ground, then, we have to fol- 
low him. 

After the short stay at Gapemanm, John adds, " And the Jews' 
Passover was at hand," and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. Malachi's 
prophecy of the '* messenger," who, Gk>d said, was to be sent ^ to 
prepare the way before Me," goes on, *'and the Lobd, whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come to His Temple " (Mai. iii. 1). On these 
words the Jews, ever ** seeking for a tign," are said to have built 
the expectation of some signal appearance df the Messiah in glory, 
which would at once reveal Him to the worshippers. But they 
knew Him not when He appeared to rebuke the traffic and disorder 
by which they profaned the Temple to make gain ont of the 
visitors to the Passover.' He did come with authority, driving 
out the pollutions, and calling the House of Gk>d ** Mt Fathxb's 
house." But this only provoked cavil; and their demand for a 
sign was answered by His prophecy of the murderous lengths to 
which their unbelief would rage against Him, and of the orowmng 
evidence which would be given by His resnrrectioQ (John IL 13-22). 
To this sign He added mirades, which gained many hasty hollow 
converts (ii. 23-25). The most genuine, and not the less so for 
his hesitation, was one of the most unlikely and the most secret 
in his profession ; but the Pharisee and ruler who came to Jesus 
by night, and meekly submitted to have his learned ignorance 
rebuked and enlightened, afterwards spoke up for Him in the San- 
hedrim, and helped to lay His body in the tomb. Meanwhile the 
timid faith of Nicodemus was rewarded by that wondrous discourse 
which contains the spiritual essence of the Gbspel, and which we 
cannot doubt that John sat by and heard (John iii. 1-21). 

The st&tement that ^^ Jesus did not commit Himself " to those 
professed disciples, whose hearts He too well knew (John ii. 24, 
25), seems to imply a scheme for proclaiming Him thus early as 
King of the Jews ; for their passions were now fermenting beneath 
the tyranny of Pilate,^ and the Pa>ssover was the usual season of 
insurrection. Such may have been the reason of His withdrawing, 
with those disciples who chose to follow Him, to the country dis- 
tricts of Judaea. Here He began openly to receive converts, who 
were baptized, not by Himself, but by His disciples ; and the rapid 
increase of His followers called forth &om Jolm the Baptist that 
discourse to his jealous disciples which formed his last and 
clearest testimony to Christ and His Gospel (John iii. 22-26 ; comp. 

1 The sheep, oxen, and doves were for sale to the worshippers for sacrifices; the 
tabl^ of the money-changers for the convenience of those who bad to pay the Temple- 
tjx of half a shekel 
^ Pontius PUate was Procurator of Judsea, jl.t). ^^^^. 
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iv. 1, 2). It was while Christ *^ tarried" some time in those pariis 
(ii. 22)) that John was thrown into prison by Herod; and the 
removal of the one prophet may have encouraged the Jews to plot 
against the other (John iv. 1, 2). Upon hearing both of John's 
imprisonment and of their schemes, Jesus resolved to remove from 
Judsea into Galilee (ver. 3; Matt. iv. 12). This may seem a 
strange step, considering that it was Herod who had imprisoned 
John. But our Lord's real danger was from the Jews ; and in the 
retired district round the Lake of 'Galilee He would be safe from 
Herod till He gave him some personal offence. 

The route which Christ followed is particularly marked by John, 
"He must needs go through Samaria" (John iv. 4) — that is, the 
district, not the city. It is by no means to be assumed that this 
was just the natural route. Even from Jerusalem, travellers often 
followed the route up the Jordan, to avoid contact with the hated 
Samaritans ; and the appearance of a Jewish traveller at Jacob's 
Well was unusual enough to cause surprise. But from our Lord's 
starting point, on the Jordan and apparently rather high up its 
course, the valley of the river was much the nearest road to the 
Lake of Galilee ; and He went out of His [way, when He turned 
to the leffc through a pass leading into the valley of Shechem. 
Hence St. John's use of that " must" the force of which we have 
now to notice. It marks the order in which our Savioui-'s public 
mission was '^fulfilled. Driven from Jerusalem and Judaea, He 
repaired to the more ancient sanctuary of Israel, where Abraham, 
Jacob, and Joshua had set up the worship of Jehovah. Sitting by 
the well, which tradition still cherishes as the gift of Jacob, in the 
valley between Mounts G^rizim and Ebal, He expounded to a 
degraded woman of the half-heathen people of Sychar (Shechem), 
who yet boasted to be the true children of the patriarchs. His 
own great gift of living water in the heart, and the spiritual wor- 
ship which should supersede that both of Jerusalem and G^rizim. 
Her eagerness to impart the news to her fellow-townsmen brought 
to Him disciples, who at once received Him with that spiritual 
faith in His true mission which the Jews had wanted : " We have 
heard Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Chbist, the 
Saviour of the world" (John iv. 1-42). 

After two days spent at Sychar with these earnest converts, 
Jesus went on to Galilee, where it was appointed for Him to begin 
the public preaching of Hih Grospel, and where He well knew the 
rejection that awaited Him : " For Jesus Himself testified that a 
prophet hath no honour in his ovm country " (John iv. 43, 44). Let 
the young reader observe that this saying — so often misaa^otftd. \s^ 
the querulous selfuahness of men "w\io Iot^o^'Ccl <»Sl ^^ia^sasfSc^^^^^^ 
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phets — is not the reason for His leaving Judaea to avoid contumely, 
but for His going on to Galilee to face it. At first the Gralileans 
" received Him." Many of them had been to the Passover, and 
seen His miracles at Jerusalem ; and they were proud to have their 
own prophet back among them (iv. 45). Their true spirit is 
disclosed by His own words, "Except ye see signs and wonders, 
ye will not believe " (John iv. 48). It was probably to avoid their 
curiosity that He went to Cana, living (it seems) in quiet retire- 
ment, till a courtier of Herod Antipas, residing al Capernaum, 
came to ask Him to heal his son of a fever ; and His second miracle 
wrought at this favoured spot proved the power of His word to act 
afar as well as near (John iv. 46-54). 

And now the time had come for the opening of our Lord's 
public ministry as the Prophet and Teacher of His Gbspel. At 
Jerusalem He had offered Himself in the Temple, the centre of 
religion, and on the great feast which was His own type, to Jews 
from all parts of the world, and specially to the priests and rulers, 
by signs, which ought to have revealed their expected Messiah. 
But their hearts were hardened, and their eyes were blinded ; and 
the plain and open preaching of His Gbspel in words was reserved 
for the least likely part of the Jewish world. It was fit that the 
message of salvation alike to Jew and Gentile should be proclaimed 
in that part of the Jewish land whose mixed population was by 
birth half heathen, and for that reason probably the &eer from 
Judaic narrowness. " Galilee of the Gentiles " had been named by 
Isaiah, seven centuries before, as the land on which the promised 
" day-spring " should first rise, and now " The people which sat in 
darkness saw great light; and to them which sat in the region 
and shadow of death light sprang up " (Isaiah ix. 1, 2 ; Matt, i v. 
14-16). " The word which "began from Galilee, after the baptism 
which John preached," is St. Peter's description of our Saviour's 
ministry (Acts x. 37) ; and the two first Evangelists date its com- 
mencement from His arrival in Galilee after the imprisonment of 
John the Baptist ; while Luke marks it still more emphatically by 
the words " And Jesus returned m the power op the Spirit into Gali- 
lee " (Matt. iv. 12 ; Mark i 15 ; Luke iv.,14). The " fame of Him, 
which went out throughout all the regions round about " (Luke, 
I. c), seems to refer to the quiet time He spent at Cana ; but soon 
"He taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all" (ibid.), 
" preaching the Gtospel op the kingdom op God, and saying. The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye and 
believe the Gospel " (Mark i. 15). These first words seem only to 
re-echo the note of preparation sounded by His forerunner, but 
with one striking difference — He iim^ioa \o y kiira ^ ^^ «a ^^Tik.- 
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ance. And He soon revealed the Gospel which they were required 
to believe, and He chose one sabbath and one synagogue to expound 
more plainly the prophecies which, in foretelling the time which 
now was fulfilled, pointed to Himself as the Messiah, the King of 
that promised Kingdom. 

Following that order of quiet and natural progress which was 
the law of his kingdom— working like leaven, and appealing first 
to those who ought to have been prepared to receive it — " He came 
to His own, and His own received Him not." Coming to His home 
at Nazareth, He went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, '' as 
His custom was." According to the usage of the synagogues. He 
was invited to read the Scriptures and to address the people. The 
" minister " or clerk of the synagogue handed to Him from the 
sacred chest a roll, which, in the regular course, happened (as men 
say) to be " the Book of the prophet Isaiah." He opened it and 
read this passage : " The Spirit of Jehovah is upon me, because He 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor ; He hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, and to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at liberty 
them that are bruised ; to preach the acceptable year of Jehovah " 
(Is. Ixi. 1, 2), the Jubilee of the world. He closed the book, and 
returned it to the officer of the synagogue who kept the sacred 
rolls, and sat down. But all eyes remained fixed upon Him in an 
expectation, which He satisfied rather than surprised, by announc- 
ing Himself as the Chbist, who was thus filled with the Spirit, to 
preach this Gospel : " Tms day is this Scbiptuee fulfilled in 
YOUB EARS." It is hard for us to understand the effect of this 
announcement. If a new prophet, who had proved himself such, 
by no doubtful miracles, were to stand up in one of our churches, 
and to follow the reading of the unfulfilled prophecies of the Mil- 
lennium by the same words, our astonishment might be some measure 
of theirs, and (such is human nature) the like incredulity would 
soon prevail. 

At first the hearers were divided between admiration of the 
Prophet and offence at His origin, as the son of their humble 
fellow-townsman Joseph. But when, foreseeing that they would 
raise the selfish cry for signs and wonders to glorify His own city, 
Jesus intimated that He was sent to the Gentiles — ^such as the 
Sidonian widow to whom Elijah ministered, and the Syrian leper 
whom Elisha healed, the prophet's own countrymen being passed 
over in both cases — then their wonder turned to rage. They 
dragged Him out of the city, to oast Him &om the hill on which 
it was built; but He passed unseen from the mid&i q1 \Xv<sav^'«x^ 
went His wAjr and came to Capeiua\mi, oil ^^ \4aisa <i1 ^^^Sv^fc 
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(Luke rL*-l&-31). His residence at this city, which had already 
witnesjSvi one of His greatest miracles, and perhaps more, is 
refeflJE^ io by Himself as having raised the place to heaven in 
pr^i^ege, though its unbelief cast it down to hell (Matt. zi. 23). 

': Meanwhile the place became the centre from which the ''great 
light/* predicted by Isaiah, shone round upon the land of the old 
tribes of Zabulon and Naphthali, ''the people that w^alked in 
darkness " and " sat in the region and shadow of death." 

Henceforth our Saviour's chief resort was the margin of that 
beautiful lake which is variously called the Sea of Galilee, of 
Tiberias, and of Gennesareth. " He walked by the Sea of GkJilee." 
Days begun in preaching were filled up with the relief of hundreds 
who were sick, maimed, or tormented with devils ; and th^ ensuing 
nights were spent in lonely agonies of prayer, or in crossing over 
the stormy lake. Here Christ is first presented to our view as I 
preaching the Word of (xod to such multitudes, that He was fedn to 
seek a station whence to address them on the lake itself. Two 
fishing-boats were drawn up on the beach, while their owners were 
employed in washing their nets. Jesus entered one of them, which 
was Simon's, as St. Luke simply tells us, without any allusion to 
his previous call. But the command to Simon and his brother 
Andrew, to put out into deep water and let down their nets, called 
forth the recognition — ^^ Master" — ^^ at tby word" It is needless 
to repeat the details of the MiractHous Draught, which He explained 
to Peter by the promise, "Henceforth thou shalt catch men." 
They left all — fish, nets, and ship — to become now His constant 
followers ; and the same course was taken by their partners Jambs 
and John, whom Christ called as they were mending their nets 
upon the shore (Luke v. 1-11 ; Matt. iv. 18-22 ; Mark i. 16-20). 

Their call was followed on the ensuing Sabbath by the casting 
out of a devil in the synagogue at Capernaum, and the healing of 
Peter's wife^s mother of a fever on the same evening. Then, as soon 
as sunset ended the Sabbath, a number of diseased persons and 
demoniacs were brought to Him to be healed. The ever-comforting 
prophecy of Isaiah was fulfilled, "Himself took our infirmities, 
and bare our sicknesses" (Luke iv. 31-41 ; Mark i. 21-34 ; Matt. 
viii. 14-17; comp. Is. liii. 4). The devils, as they left the pos- 
sessed bodies, repeated the witness borne by the one cast out in the 
synagogue, " Thou art Christ the Son of God ;" but He at once 
silenced the testimony which seems designed to bring upon Him 
the charge of " casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils." This is not the place to discuss the subject of demoniacal 

po8Be88ioD, the reality of which is clearly taught in Scripture. 
Sin was the first cause of all diaeaae; wA -^V^ii ^^\«q. \ftsss^\RA. 
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men to dn, he gained a power over the bdiy, the 
wa oamiot uoderatand ; but in the fall oontool or 
evil Bpirita we see «,t once the proef of pia miBsiOn 
of resiBtmg their power over us ^us went dl 
that were oppressed of the devil The «iiemorable sabbat 





Hqi orOallles. 

eveotB of which are thus ciicamBtAntially recorded, ma; g;iTe us ao 
example of our Lord's labours in Uis miniatiy, and show us how 
He fulfilled Mia own great sajing concerning doing good on the 
sabbath days : " My Father worketh hitherto, and J aork." 

The next morning showa us another aspect of our Saviom'e. 
charaotar. Instead of indolent lepoae sSXet aadn. ». &s>.-i <S. \i»s«|| 
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He roBe up long before the dawn, and went into a solitary place to 
pray. Besides the impiessive example of early rising wnd prayett 
we see in this f^tirement, as in many other cases, the desire to 
withdiaw Himself from the danger of an outbreak of premature 
zeal. AccQrdiflS|j(y, when His disciples found Him, He at onoe 
proposed to leave Capernaum for a time, and preach the Gospel in 
the surrounding cities. So " He weni about GraUlee, teaching in 
the synagogues and preaching the Gdbpel of the Kingdom," and 
healing the sick and possessed. But it was not Galilee alone that 
reaped the benefit. The fame of His teaching and His miracles 
drew multitudes from the neighbouring parts of Syria, from the 
whole of p^capolis, and the region beyond the Jordan and the 
lake, and even from Jerusalem and Judaea (Matt. iv. 23-25 ; Mark 
i. 35-39 ; Luke iv. 42-44). 

Thi« was Christ's Fibst Cieouit through Galilee. It would 
seem, notwithstanding the indefinite phrase, " all Galilee," that this 
first circuit had a narrow scope. After the man cured of leprosy 
had spread His fame abroad, He avoided such great publicity by 
retiring into the desert ; and it was there that " they came to TTiwi 
from every quarter." The only recorded incident of this circuit is 
the miracle just referred to, by which Christ showed His power 
over a disease incurable in its virulence, and excluding the sufferer 
from the society of his fellows, as well as the ordinances of religion ; 
one which, for all these reasons, has ever been considered a type of 
inveterate sin. In healing the leper by a touch, our Saviour not 
only showed His power, but claimed a right that belonged only to 
the priest, and asserted His own exemption from ceremonial defile- 
ment. In saying, " I will, be thou clean," He assumed a still 
higher prerogative, and pointed to a more thorough purification of 
the whole nature; while, in sending the man to the priest, and 
bidding him offer the sacrifice appointed by Moses, He at once 
showed His own reverence for the law, and made His very enemies 
witnesses to the cure (Matt. viii. 2-4; Mark i. 40-45; Luke v. 
12-16; comp. Lev. xiii. xiv. ; Numb. v. 2, 3). 

The return of Jesus to Capernaum was followed by one of the 
most important incidents of His ministry. Among the followers 
who flocked to Him, not only from Galilee but from Jerusalem and 
Judaea, were many Pharisees and teachers of the law, who came to 
watch Him. In their presence Jesus performed His great mirade 
of curing the hed-ridden paralytic, but not till He had first said to 
him, "Thy sins be forgiven thee." The Jews at once saw the 
claim involved — " TP?io can forgive sins but God ahnef" And 
Jesus confirmed it by adding the deed to the word : the man who 
Jvse up and walked at His command proved "Sia ^^«t \o i^^^^^b 
^I'ns (Matt. ix. 2-8; Mark ii. l-12i ■L>ike\.Vl-'i.^^., 
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The call of Levi or Matthew, also at GBpemaum, from the very 
booth where ae a publican (portitor) he wsis collecting taxes, is 
placed by Mark and Luke dir^c^y after tho^ 9W}ing of the pai;|i- 
lytic. At the feast given by Matthew, the pi^^ence of many 
publicans and sinners gave our Lord occasion to tj^h the offended 
Pharisees that He had not come to call tlje rigfiteous — those who 
fancied themselves such — but sinners, to repentance (Matt. ix. 
9-14; Matk ii. 15-17; Liie v. 27-32). At the same banquet 
Jesus answered the charge made against His disciples for not 
fasting, and taught, by the parable of the new wine in old bottles 
and the new cloth sewn into an old garment, the impossibility of 
confining the spiritual power of His kingdom witl4|| the dead 
letter of forms and traditions (Matt. ix. 15-17; Mark ii. 18-22; 
Luke T. 33-39). If, following the order of Matthew, we place after 
this the cure of the woman with an issue of blood, the resloration 
to life of the daughter of Jairus, the giving of sight to two blind 
men, and the casting a devil out of a dumb man, we have in this 
first stage of our Lord's Galilean ministry examples of nearly till 
His chief miracles (Matt. ix. 18-34; Mark v. 22-43; Luke viii. 
41-56). In each species of miracle we may trace some particular 
infirmity, the fruit and type of a marked sin, not necessarily in the 
individual sufferer, but in human nature. Disease, in general, is 
the result of sin, and the type of moral disorder ; the demoniac^ of 
passion ; the leper, of pollution ; the paralytic, of helpless prostra- 
tion ; the loss of sight and speech and hearing are emblems of the 
loss of spiritual sense by the wilful shutting out of spiritual 
objects; and the whole train of evils is crowned by death, the 

ges of sin. Nor, in considering the various forms of our Lord's 
miracles, should we fail to notice the varied exhibitions of faith in 
those who came to Him for relief; for it was in exciting and 
rewarding such faith that the moral power of His miracles was 
chiefly shown. 

Thus, in the course of a year (a.d. 27-28), Jesus, after giving the 
Jews assembled at the Passover the first great opportunity which 
they lost, had gathered in the first-fruits of the spiritual harvest 
from the rejected soil of Samaria, and revealed the light of the 
Gospel amidst the darkness of Galilee of the Gentiles, when 
(according to the most probable interpretation of John v. 1) the 
return of the Passover called Him up for the second time to 
Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Sbconb Yeab or Chmst's MiNurEr. — Feom the Second to the 

Third Passover.' A.D. 28-29. 
The beginning of another sacred Jewish year called Jeans again to 
the Passover at JeruBalem; and here, as before, the Gospel of John 
is oni only guide. Written as a wipyfenienJ to the other three, it 
omits the whole year of ChiiBt's public ministry in Galilee, and 
passes at once froni the second miracle at Cana to the etatemeat, 
"After this there was a fesst of the Jews," or, more properly, 
'"After this was the Feaw of the Jews, and Jesos went up to 
Jerusalem " (John t. 1).' The record of this visit embracea but a 
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single event, which gave rise to another of those great discourses, 
which it is one special object of Si John's Gbspel to record. The 
occasion was the miracle which Christ wrought on the palsied 
cripple at the pool which was fitly called Beth-esda, " The House 
of Mercy." Our Lord's command to the man to take up his bed 
and walk, on the Sabbath, brought down upon Him the charge, so 
often repeated, of breaking the Sabbath. In reply, he declared 
that, like His Father, He worked continually in doing good ; and, 
when the Jews charged Him with blasphemy in making Himself 
equal with God, He vindicated that claim in the highest sense, and 
condenmed their unbelief (John v.). 

It lies beyond our present purpose to set forth the momentous 
doctrines of this or the similar discourses, which occupy so large a 
proportion of the Gospel of St. John, especially the vith, viith, 
viiith, ixth, and xth chapters. The precise points in controversy, 
and the illustrations employed by Christ, vary with the several 
occasions ; but in all He appears claiming a dignity and authority 
no less than divine : in all He convicts the Jews, and especially 
their rulers, from their own most cherished principles, of obstinate 
unbelief in rejecting His divine authority. Meanwhile He had no 
sooner borne the first of these great testimonies against the Jewish 
rulers, than He withdrew Himself from their plots against His 
life (John v. 16), and returned from this Passover— where He had 
for the second time shewn Himself in vain to the Jews as the Son 
of God— to the scene of His more hopeful labours in G^alilee. 
There we constantly find Him pursu^ by the hostility and 
watched by the emissaries of the rulers. On His very journey He 
was followed by the same charge which had formed their pretext for 
plotting against His life at Jerusalem. The innocent act of His 
hungry disciples, which was sanctioned by a merciful law (Deut. • 
xxiii. 25), of plucking and eating the ripe ears, as they walked 
through the cornfields on the Sabbath, was construed into Sabbath- 
breaking. In reply He reduced their slavish doctrine of the letter 
of the law to an absurdity by the cases of David's eating the 
shew-bread, and of the priests* necessary work in offering the 
sacrifices on the Sabbath, and rebuked the hard spirit in which 
they judged — " If ye had known what this meaneth, I tmU have 
mercy and not M/yriJice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless." 
And then, combining His divine authority with human sympathy, 
He declares that merciful and kindly purpose which Moses had 
often announced as the true spirit of the Sabbath, " The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath : therefore the Son 
of man is Lord also of the Sabbath." The lesson then ^^eo.^**. 
repeated on the following 8abbal\i, 's^\x<Wi^\fl\^\^<5aiL'^'«>.'^^ 
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a withered hand in the synagogue (probably at Gapemanin), jind 
silenced the Jews, who were watching to. see if He would perform 
a miracle, by the argument applied by themselves in their own 
affairs, that it is lawful to do good on the SahhcUh days. The 
application to their consciences was all the keener, as, while He 
was doing good and saving life, they were doing evil and seeking 
to destroy His ; and, stung to madness by His discernment of their 
secret thoughts, the Pharisees began to plot against Him with the 
Herodian party, thus endangering his security even in Galilee 
(Matt. xu. 1-14 ; Mark ii. 23, iii. 6 ; Luke vi. 1-11). 

Upon this, Jesus withdrew to some retired spot on the shores of 
the lake of Galilee ; but even here He was followed by a multitude 
from all parts of the Holy Land, and even beyond its borders, from 
IdumsBa on the south to Tyre and Sidon on the north. As they 
thronged the shores of the lake, Jesus addressed them from a small 
vessel, which He desiried His disciples to provide. He healed their 
diseases and cast out unclean spirits, charging both the patients 
and the demons not to make Him known. In these acts of mercy, 
extended to many who were aliens to the commonwealth of Israel, 
and yet withdrawn so carefully from all public parade, Matthew 
sees the fulfilment of Isaiah's great prophecy of the Messiah as the 
merciful judge of the Gentiles as well as Jews : the chosen and 
beloved servant of God, yet so meek that He would not strive nor 
cry for His rights, nor lift up the voice of self-assertion among the 
haunts of men ; so merciful that He would not break the bruised 
reed as useless, nor quench the smoking lamp-wick as hopeless ; 
and yet so powerful, by this very might of gentleness, that His just 
judgments should finally be crowned with imiversal victory, and 
His name command the faith of all the nations (Matt. xii. 15-21 ; 
Mark iii. 7-12 : comp. Is. xi. 10, xl. 1, 3). 

In this assembly, on the shores of the lake of Galilee, we see at 
length all the elements of the visible Church of Christ separated 
from the world. So now He proceeds to provide for His Church 
the teachers who were to guide them, and the doctrines which they 
were to teach and the people to receive : the former by appointing 
the Twelve Apostles, the latter by the discourse known as the 
Sermon on the Mount. Not that His appointments were, in 
either case, complete or final. Much was left to be ordered and 
revealed in the future, by His own teaching, by the free action of 
spiritual life in His people, and especially by the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, poured out after He had left the earth. The ministers 
whom He now appointed were those needed to bear witness to His 
own deeds and words ; the truths He taught were those essential 
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to the very entrance into His Kingdom (Matt. ¥.,■ — viii., x. 2-4 ; 
Mark iii. 1 : 13-19 ; Luke vi. 12-49). 

The scene of this Consecration of the Christian Church was no 
sacred city chosen by God like Jerusalem, no temple like that of 
Solomon. The Christian Law, like the Mosaic, was given from a 
mountain ; but the contrast of its imknown site with the awful 
grandeur of Sinai is marked by the name, so significant of the 
dispensation, '^ The Mount of Beatitudes.*' But in this case, as 
in that, a solemn pause precedes the utterance of the divine word. 
The Mediator Himself is called to close and secret communion 
with God, while the people have an interval of awful expectation. 
Alone, like Moses, Jesus " went up into the mountain to pray, and 
continued all night in prayer to God" (Luke vi. 12). 

At break of day He called to Him His disciples. That this 
term signifies a select body, chosen by Himself from the mass of 
His followers, is clear from the words of Mark, " He calleth whom 
Be would; and they came unto Him." Out of this number he 
chose twelve^ whom He named Apostles,' and ordained them, "that 
they should be with Him, and that He might send them forth to 
preach, and to have power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out 
devils/* For these works they afterwards received a special com- 
mission from Him, and performed them, as His emissaries, during 
His ministry on earth. After His ascension, it became their chief 
mission to bear witness to Christ's resurrection, as the crowning 
fact of His course, and by this evidence to call both Jews and 
Gentiles to believe the Gbspel. For this, their constant personal 
intercourse with Christ was the first qualification; and therefore 
Peter speaks of them as " witnesses chosen before of God, even us, 
who did eat and drink with Him after He rose from the dead" 
(Acts i. 21, 22 ; comp. x. 41). The marks of the apostolic ofiSce 
were th^se: Personal intercourse with Christ; appointment by 
Himself; the gift of the Holy Spirit, breathed upon them by 
Christ, and more openly conferred, according to His promise, on 
the day of Pentecost, giving them power to work miracles and to 
speak in foreign tongues; to which was added the power to 
confer that gift on others. The union of these signs distinguished 
the Apostles from every other class of ministers. The number 
of the Apostles, corresponding to that of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
is clearly symbolical of their primary mission to the Jews. 

Among the disciples chosen to this office, we find, as might have 
been expected, those seven who had been the first to follow Christ, 
and who had already received from Him a special call. The rest 

' Apostle Is a Greek word — air6(rroAo$, "one sent forth," fcoTn.o.'Kt»«rt*.VOK»^"V^KR!«k. 
roTih." 
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(except perhaps Judas Iscariot) were also Galileans^ and had pro- 
bably joined the Master during His circuit of Gralilee. The follow- 
ing are their names and order, as given by the three EvangeliBts 
(besides the list of the Eleven in Acts i. 13) i* — 

Matthew. Mabk. Luks. 



1. Simon Peter, and 
8. Andrew, his brother. 



} 



sons of 



3. Juneo, and 

4. John, 
0. Philfai^uid 

6. Bartnolomew. 

7. Thomu,and 

8. Matthew, the paUican. 

9. James, the aon of Alpbieiu. 

10. Lebbceoe, lomamed Thad- 

dieaB. 

11. Simon, the Canaanite. 

12. Jodae lacariot, " who a]ao 

betrayed Him." 



1. Simon Peter. 

2. James, and ) snmamed 
8. John. /Boanerges. 
4. Andrew. 

0. Philip. 

6. Bartholomew. 

7. Matthew. 

8. Thomas. 

9. James, the son of Alphsns. 
10. ThaddsBOB. 



11. Simon, the Canaanite. 

12. Judas Isoariot, " who 

betrayed Him." 



•ho 



1. Sfanon Peter, and 

2. Andrew, his brother. 

5. James, and 
4. Jotm. 

0. PhiUp, and 

6. Bartholomew. 

7. Matthew, and 

8. Thomas. 

9. James, the son of A^phsww. 
10. Simon Zelotes. 



11 . Jndas, the brother of Ji 

12. Jndas lacariot, " wiiidi 

also the traitor." 



The close connection between the appointment of the Apostles 
and the Sebmon on the Mount is seen in the statement of St. Luke, 
that Jesus ^* came down uoith them " and stood on a sort of lower 
platform of the mountain, to address *' the company 6f His disciples 
and the great multitude of people out of all Judsea and Jerusalem, 
and irom the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon" (Luke vi. 17). As 
those twelve chosen ministers stood with Him on the Mount of 
Beatitudes in the morning glow that shone upon the lake, they 
resembled the heads of the twelve tribes, who were called up with 
Moses to hear the law given upon Sinai. The discourse which 
follows was spoken first to ikem^ as the manual of their instructions, 
the code of the new kingdom of which they were the new ministers, 
the outline of the truths they were to teach. It is addressed also 
to the disciples in general, in that and every age, proclaiming the 
spirit of the new dispensation to which they profess to have sub- 
mitted, the truths they have to learn, the obligations they have to 
fulfil, the tests by which they must be tried, the characters they 
must bear, if they are indeed the disciples of Jesus. It is to the 
New Covenant what the law given from Sinai was to the Old; 
and, to exhibit the unity of the Covenants, its precepts are based 
upon the Ten Commandments, unfolded in all their spiritual 
breadth, cleared of all the human interpretations by which their 
spirit had been boimd down or frittered away, and expanded into 
the new law of Love. The keynote to this, the main body of the 
discourse, is struck by the words : " Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law and the prophets : I am not come to destroy but 
to fulfil ;" and, " except your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 

* In the form of the list, especially In Matthew and Luke, It Is remarkable how 
macb the names go in pairs. This clrc\imf5tai\ce oonflTma the assumption that Bor- 
MhBtiomew is the .^atJianael of St John, -wYio waa \>iovift\xV. \o 3e&\\*\)i V\3»i^. 
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kingdom of heaven" (Matt. v. 17-20). The principle of all Chris- 
tian goodness, and especially of all Christian love, is laid in 
restoration to the image of God himself : " Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect;" "Be ye 
merciful, as your Father also is merciful." And its practical 
climax is attained in the Christian law of brotherly kindness and 
charity : " As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise." To these precepts there is a preface and a con- 
clusion. The former insists on the spirit and conditions of entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven, by repentance, humility, faith in Him 
and endurance for His sake. But these conditions, unlike the 
curses of the law, are pronounced as bles»ings and sustained by 
promises. In the conclusion, the principle of judgment is brought 
in to enforce all that has been said : character is brought to the 
test of deeds, not words ; and a final note of warning and promise 
equally mingled assures the hearers that as they sow, so shall they 
reap ; everlasting life from living faith in Christ, destruction from 
pursuing their self-will. 

The Sermon on the Mount carried to the minds of the hearers 
the conviction that Jesus was, to say the least, far above all their 
ordinary teachers ; " for He taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes ;" and He was followed by a new concourse of 
disciples, as He returned into Capemaimi (Matt. vii. 28, viii. 1). 
Here He healed the servant of the Roman centurion, who seems to 
have been a Jewish proselyte, and whose faith, greater than was 
found in Israel, called forth the contrast, often afterwards repeated, 
between the multitudes of Gentiles who should sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, and " the 
children of the kingdom," who should be "cast out into outer 
darkness" (Matt. viii. 5-13; Luke vii. 1-10). At the gate of 
Nain, near Capernaum, he repeated by a single word the miracle, 
which Elisha had only performed with reiterated and agonizing 
prayers, of restoring the life of an only son to his widowed mother 
(Luke vii. 11-17).* 

About this time we must place our Lord's answer to John the 
Baptist, who, hearing in his prison the works of Christ, sent two 
of his disciples to put the question plainly : " Art thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another ?" We cannot suppose that 
he who had borne such testimony to Christ (see p. 226) now began 
to doubt; but, on the eve of his departure, he would leave his 
disciples fully convinced. To them, therefore, Christ replies : " Gro 

^ At the modem village of Nein, oa the north-west edge of the Little Hemion, 
where the ground falls to the Plain of Esdraelon., we sCLW Q\iafc\'««^>JcA %\rk^ %3iRjBc^.\R» 
the gate, and the rock flill of sepukbral c&vea. 
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and shew John again those things which ye do hear and see" — not 
only the curing of the blind, the lame, the lepers, the deaf, and the 
crowning miracle of raising the dead — ^but the true sign of the 
spirit of the new kingdom — " The poor have the Gospel preached to 
tftem/* After sending them back to learn from their master what 
all this meant, Jesus, turning to the people, vindicates John from 
any suspicion of wavering or time-serving that his message might 
have raised, and bears testimony to his true character as **a 
prophet, yea more than a prophet." They had gone forth to the 
wilderness to see him, and what had they beheld ? No pliant reed 
that would bend before the wind of adversity : no dainty courtier, 
to fear a king's frown or a queen's hatred. No ! he was the very 
Elijah predicted by the prophets as the Messiah's herald, though 
their childish folly, never knowing what to ask or expect, vented 
itself in discontent and unbelief alike against the stem asceticism 
of John and the winning love of Jesus. " But wisdom is justified of 
all her children." And now the time was already come for Christ to 
reveal Himself as a. judge, to those who would not accept Hun as a 
Saviour. The cities of Galilee most favoured by His ministry — 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and especially Capernaum— are doomed to a 
far heavier judgment than Tyre and Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Such words, uttered now over Galilee, as afterwards over Judaea 
and Jerusalem, show the wounded sympathies of the human friend, 
as well as the just indignation of the divine Judge; and Jesus 
finds His only consolation in thankful acknowledgment of the 
Father's wisdom in hiding the mysteries of the kingdom from 
those wise in their own conceit, and revealing them to babes. 
None may attempt to penetrate the mystery of this humble sub- 
mission of the Son, in His character of Mediator, to the Father's 
will ; but it has a practical aspect, which Christ Himself proceeds 
to enforce, as an example to all who labour under the burthens and 
weariness of the world, to come to Him and learn the like spirit of 
meekness and humility, as the only means of finding rest to their 
souls. "For My yoke" — this of meek submission to Grod — "is 
easy, and My burthen is light " (Matt. xi. ; Luke vii. 18-35). 

Abtmdant as were the proofs that Jesus was the Messiah, the 
Christ, He had not yet been actually anointed. This act of conse- 
cration was at length performed, not by the high-priest in the 
temple court, amidst the acclamations of " God save the King," as 
Zadok and Nathan had anointed Solomon, but at a banquet in the 
house of a Pharisee named Simon, who had scorned to render to 
Jesus even the common oflBces of hospitality. There, as Jesus was 
reclining at the table, a degraded woman stole behind His couch, 
washing with her tears of penitence t\ie ieeXi lox^\as^^\nisya.\kswic 
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offered no water, and, haying wiped them with the hair of her head, 
she kissed them in token of homage, and anointed them with some 
choice unguent from an alabaster box. The Pharisee's indignation 
at her presence was almost forgotten in his satisfaction at Christ's 
want of discernment. " This man," thought he to himself, " if he 
had been a prophet, would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth Him, for she is a sinner." Our Lord 
replies to the imuttered thought by a parable, which leads Simon 
to confess that they love most who have had most forgiven ; and 
then turning to the woman, with all the authority of the Anointed 
of Jehovah, He declares the forgiveness of her many sins for her 
much love, and dismisses her in peace ; while the Phfikrisees only 
dare to murmur within their hearts, " Who is this that forgiveth 
sins also?" (Luke vii. 36-50).« 

Jesus now made a Second Oibouit of Galilee, attended by the 
Twelve Apostles, and by certain women who, having been healed 
of evil spirits and infirmities, proved their gratitude by ministering 
to Him of their substance. Such ministry, the chief social comfort 
of our Lord's lonely life, followed Him to His death and burial ; 
and some of these devoted women were 

" Last at the cross, and earliest at the tomb." 

Such was Mary, surnamed Magdalene, from her native village of 
Magdala,' who is now mentioned for the first time, in association 
with Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward, and Susanna, and 
many others (Luke viii. 1-3). The chief events of this circuit 
were, the healing of a blind and dumb demoniac, followed by a 
controversy with the Pharisees, who charged Jesus with casting 
out devils by the power of Beelzebub (Matt. xii. 22-37; Mark 
iii. 19-30 ; Luke xi. 14, 15, 17, 23) ; the reproof of the Pharisees 
for seeking a sign, in which Jonah's three days' confinement in the 
fish is made a type of our Lord's burial (Matt. xii. 38-45 ; Luke 
xi. 16, 24-36) ; the visit of our Lord's mother and brethren, which 
called forth the declaration, that His true disciples are His nearest 
relatives (Matt. xii. 46-50; Mark iii. 31-35; Luke viii. 19-21); 
the stem denunciation of the Pharisees, and the solemn warnings 
to all the people concerning faithfulness and watchfulness (Luke 

* The name of this woman is not given, and she certainly was not Mary Magdalene, 
whom tradition and art have strangely agreed to misrepresent as '* a sinner " of this 
sort, because she had been possessed by demons. The later anoiuting at Bethany 
by Mary, the sister of lAzarus, had quite another object, namely, the preparation 
of Christ's body for his burial (John xl. 2 ; xiL 3). 

7 This was one of the many " Migdols " (watch-towers) of Palestine, and is proba- 
bly the modem d-Medjelf on the west side of the lake, aboa^ l.\vt«ft. \&k\K^ x^vs^^^i^^^^ 
Tabariyeh. ^^ 

Sm. Script, Hist, ^ 
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xi. 37-54; xii.), enforced by the use He makes of the fote of 
Pilate's viotims and those crushed by the tower of Siloam, as well 
as by the parable of the fig-tree (Luke ziii. 1-9) ; the great parable 
of the Sower, and the other parables concerning the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xiii. ; Mark iv. 1-34 ; Luke viii. 4-18).* The same 
evening on which these parables were spoken, Jesus dismissed the 
multitudes that followed Him, and took ship to cross to the east 
side of the lake. On the voyage He performed the miracle, which 
He afterwards repeated, of stilling a raging storm by His word ; 
and thus again showed Himself to the affrighted disciples as Lord 
of the most ungovernable powers of nature. To them the miracle 
was the more striking from their daily occupation among those 
waters (Matt. viii. 18-27 ; Mark iv. 35-41 ; Luke viii. 22-25). 

The country of Gadara (or Gergasa),'* on the east side of the 
lake, was now the scene of one of Christ's greatest miracles, the 
healing of the man (or two men) possessed by a legion of devils, 
who were permitted to punish the illegal cupidity of the oountry 
people by entering and destroying their swine. The Gadarenes, 
caring more for their swine than for their souls, entreated Him to 
leave their country, and He recrossed the lake to Capernaum, 
where the people were awaiting Him (Matt. viii. 28; Mark v. 
1-21 ; Luke viu. 26-40). 

About this time we must pk&ce Christ's second rejection at 
Nazareth, if, indeed, it was different &om the first (Matt. xiii. 
54-58; Mark vi. 1-6). The great extent of this circuit, during 
which "He went through every city and village," makes it pro- 
bable that the end of the year 28 should be placed about its termi- 
nation, if not earlier, leaving the three months before the Passover 
of B.C. 29 for the Third Circuit. 

This Thibd Circuit of Galilee was as extensive as the former. 
"He went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
every sickness and every disease among the people" (Matt. ix. 35). 
Jesus was followed by multitudes that were at last beyond the 
reach of His single powers. According to the image used by an 
old prophet. He saw them scattered abroad like sheep without a 
shepherd, and worn out with their efforts to come to Him ; and He 
had compassion on them. What He had first told His disciples at 
Sychar had now come true on a far larger scale; the spiritual 

* On the sabjeet of our Lord's Parables, in general, see the Note at the end of this 
chapter. 

» Respecting the diflfercnt forms of the name, and the striking ma^ner in which 
tbe narrative is /JJastrated by the features of the country, see the 'Smaller Diet of 
the Bible,' t.v. 
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harvest was too great for the labourers ; and so, after bidding them 
pray to the Lord of the harvest to send forth more labourers, He 
gives them their first commission to begin their work (Matt. ix. 
36-38 ; Mark vi. 6-13). He sent them out by two and two, giving 
them power to cast out devils and heal diseases^ and to preach the' 
•kingdom of God. They were, in fact, to be His representatives, 
carrying the Gospel to those who could not, or only with great 
difficulty, attend on His own ministry. He gave them a charge, 
containing much that would prepare them for their future ministry, 
but some things suited only to their pres^it mission, especially the 
prohibition to enter the country of the Gentiles or cities of the 
Samaritans. The charge that' He gave them, while containing 
much that applied specially to their present condition, embraces 
also the great principles by which His ministers are to be guided 
in every age. Their success was an earnest to themselves, and an 
example to all their successors, of His constant presence with His 
servants. " They went through the towns, preaching the Gospel 
and healing everywhere." " They cast out many devils, and 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed them." 

The return of the Apostles coincided with some strange news 
which was brought to Jesus from the CJourt of Herod Antipas. We 
have referred more than once to the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist, the story of whose end must now be told. His public 
ministry had been cut short by his imprisonment nearly two years 
before. It would seem (though we are not expressly told) that, as 
he advanced up the river into Gralilee, the interest which Herod 
Antipas always retained in the Jewish religion led him to wish to 
hear the prophet. John appeared before him in a guise unlike the 
delicate attire of the courtier, with his wild Nazarite locks, and his 
prophet's mantle of cameFs-hair, such as Elijah had when he 
showed himself to Ahab. In the court, as in the wilderness, he 
went straight to the object of his mission, repentance and reforma- 
tion from positive sin. Herod, though already married to the 
daughter of Aretas, King of Arabia Petrsea, had taken to wife 
Herodias, the divorced wife of his half-brother Philip ; " and, regard- 
less alike of the king's &vour and the woman's vengeance, 
John said, "It is not lawful for thee to have herl" For this 
oifence, Herod, instigated by Herodias, and perhaps also to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Jewish rulers, added to all the crimes which 
he had had such an opportunity to renounce, that of shutting up 

10 This was not Berod PhiUp the tetrarch (see above, p. 233), but the brother who 
is distinguished in our list (p. 231) as Berod FhUip /., who lived as a private person. 
Herodias was the daugbter of Arlstobalue, the son of Herod thA(Jct««.^.«xAV^»?^s)Xfic»t^^ 
and consequentJjy the step-nieoe both of Herod ¥Y)!li!i\^ tsi^'&ftx^ kfiL\^\»^ ^m 
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John in prison. However, both from respect for John and for fear of 
the people, who held John for a prophet, he resisted the importuni- 
ties of Herodias for the Baptist's death (Matt. xiy. S-5 ; Mark vi 
17-20; Luke iii. 19-20). But a relentless woman knows how to 
wait for her opportunity ; and amidst the revelry of a birth-day 
feast, the daughter of Herodias obtained by her wanton dance tho 
rash promise, which her mother instantly exacted, pointing perhaps 
to one of the silver plotters on the table, — ^'Give me here John 
Baptist's head on a charger." Never was criminal weakness and 
shame more plainly but keenly described than in the following 
words : " And the king was exceeding sorry ; nevertheless, for his 
oath's sake, and for their sakes which sat with him, he would not 
reject her." So he sent the executioner to behead in his dtmgeon 
the prophet, to whom his former feelings had been such as tiiese : 
*^ Herod feared John, knowing that he was a just man and a holy, 
and observed him ; and when he heard him, he did many ihingt, 
and heard him gladly " (Matt. xiv. 1-12 ; Mark vi. 14-^9)." 

While the disciples of John, after burying their master, went to 
tell Jesus of his death, the report of the works of Jesus came to 
Herodf mingled with all sorts of alarming conjectures. <^ He was 
perplexed, because it was said of some, that John toaa risen from &e 
dead ; and of some, that Eliae Jiad appeared ; and of others,^ that 
one of the old prophets was risen again" The agony of doubt in his 
guUty conscience is well marked by one of those slight variations 
which best shew the genuineness of the Gbspels. He tries to stifle 
his fears, which would not be kept down: ^^John have I beheaded, 
but WHO IS THIS of whom I hear such things ?" But the convic- 
tion forced itself upon him, nor could he help betraying it to his 
courtiers, " It is John, whom I beheaded — ^hb is bisen fbom the 
DEAD." With what exact purpose "he desired to see Him " (Luke 
ix. 9), he perhaps scarcely knew himself; but when that desire 
was gratified about a year later, we are told that " he hoped to see 
some miracle done of Him " (Luke ix. 8) ; and, being disappointed, 
he joined with Pilate to condemn Him. Never was there a more 
pitiable or more awful example of the sin to which weak self- 
indulgence leads than in this popular prince, who brought upon 
his 0¥m head the blood of the last prophet of the Old Covenant 
and the founder of the New, though he was " exceeding sorry " to 
kill John, and " exceeding glad to see Jesus." Such is the contrast 
between feeling and principle. 

Meanwhile the desire of Herod to see Jesus added force to the 
warning given by John's fate. Our Lord would neither incur 

i> Josephns places the imprisonment of John at Machserus In Penea, a fortress 
i GunooB la the history of the AsmoDttana woA ol BbnA, 
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danger before His time, nor gratify the king's curiosity ; and He 
seems to have had another motive for retirement, in the elation of 
His disciples at their success. So He withdrew with them by 
ship into a lonely place. But the people, who saw His depeu^ure, 
hastened on foot &om all the cities round the lake ; and soon the 
multitudes not only left Him and the disciples no time even to eat, 
but began to be in want of food themselves (Matt. xiv. 13-15; 
Mark vi. 30-36; Luke ix. 10-12; John vi. 1-5). 

At this point the Gospel of John connects itself once more with 
the other three ; and we obtain from it the note of time which has 
been long wanting. *^ The Passover, a feast of the Jews, was 
nigh." This must, in all probability, be reckoned as the Third 
Passover during our Lord's ministry ; for, even if the " feast of the 
Jews " in John v. be not the Passover, the intervention of a second 
Passover is implied in the scene where the disciples plucked and 
ate the ears of com. The reason given by John" for Christ's 
absence from this Passover is rendered the more cogent from what 
we have seen of Herod's state of mind; and there seems every 
reason to believe that our Lord's presence at Jerusalem would have 
brought on that very conjuncture of Herod, Pilate, and the Jewish 
rulers, which occurred a year later, when jffis time was come. The 
season gives a double significance to the miracle by which Christ 
fed the people in the desert, while their brethren at Jerusalem 
were eating the unleavened bread of human manufacture (Matt. 
xiv. 16-21 ; Mark vi. 37-44 ; Luke ix. 13-17 ; John vi. 5-13), and 
also to the subsequent discourse in which Jesus revealed Himself 
as the true bread of life that had come dovm from heaven (John 
vi. 22-71). 

How marked an epoch in our Saviour's ministry is formed by 
this completion of its Second Year will be seen in the following 
chapter. 

13 John vii. 1. ** After these things Jeeus walked in Galilee : for He wonld not walk 
in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill Him." 



NOTE ON THE PARABLES OF CHRIST. 



The word ParabU (iropo^oX^) does not 
of itself imply a narrative. The Juxta- 
position of two things, differing in most 
points, but agreeing in some, is suflBcient 
to bring the comparison thus produced 
within the etymology of the word. The 



tttude) had a large range of application 
and was applied sometimes to the shortest 
proverbs (1 Sam. z. 12, zxiv. 13 ; 2 Chr. 
vil. 20), sometimes to dark prophetic 
utterances (Num. xxiiL 7« 18^ xx.W. %v 
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metaphors expanded Into a narrative (Ex. 
xlL 22). In the N. T. itself the word is 
used with a like latitude. While attached 
inoet flrequently to the illnstrations which 
have given it a special meaning, It is also 
applied to a short saying like, ** Physidan, 
heal thyself (Luke iv. 23). to a mere 
oomparisoQ without a narrative (Matt, 
zxiv. 32), to the figurative character of 
the Levitlcal ordinances (Heb. Iz. 0> or 
of single facts in patriarchal history (Heb. 
xL 19). 

From the time Indicated by Matt xiii., 
parablps enter largely into our Lord's 
teaching. Each parable of those which 
we read in the Gospels may have been 
repeated more than once with greater or 
less variation (as e.g. those of the Founds 
and the Talents, Matt. xzv. 14 ; Luke 
xix. 12; of the Supper, in Matt xxii. 2, 
and Luke xlv. 16). Everything leads us 
to believe that there were many others 
of which we have no record (Matt. xiii. 
34 ; Mark iv. 33). In those which remain 
it is possible to trace something like an 
ordOT. 

(A.) There is the group with whidi the 
new mode of teaching is ushered in, and 
whidi have for their sutject the laws of 
the Divine Kingdom, in its growth, its 
nature, its consummation. Under this 
head we have— 

L The Sower (Matt xiiL ; Mark iv. ; 
Luke viii.> 

2. The Wheat and the Tares (Matt 

xilL). 

3. The Mustard-Seed (Matt xllL ; Mark 

iv.). 

4. The Seed cast into the Ground (Mark 

iv.). 

5. The Leaven (Matt xiii.). 

6. The Hid Treasure (Matt xUL). 

1. The Pearl of Great Price (Matt xiii.) 
8. The Net cast into the Sea (Matt XiiL). 
(B.) The next parables are of a different 
type and occupy a different po6lti(HL They 
occur chiefly in the interval between the 
mission of the Seventy and the last 
approach to Jerusalem. They are drawn 
flrom the life of men rather than from 



the world of natora Often Um7 oecv, 
not, as in Matt zia, in diBoounMi totte 
multitude, but In answwi to Hie qimllM 
ofthedisdplesoroChflrlnqiiinnb ThV 
are such as 



9. The Two DdHoTB (Lake Tfl.> 

10. The Merciless Servant Cliitt^z«B> 

11. The Good Samaritan QjoSm z.). 

12. The Friend at Midnight CUb 3d)i 

13. The Rich Fool (Lnke xlL)b 

14. The Wedding Feaat CLoln zIO* 

15. The Flg-Tree (Udce xlll.> 

16. The Great Supper (Luke ztr.y 

17. The Lost Sheep (fifatt. zvULt ' 

XV.). 

le. The Lost Piece of MonBjf (U*iSB> 

19. The Prodigal Son (Lnke xr^^ 

20. The Un)ust Steward (Lvkezii^. 

21. The Rich Man and LannB (^rihi 

xvl.> 

22. The Ui^iist Judge (LidDB xvflL) 

23. ThePhariseeandthePnblioaaCr 

xviii.> 

24. The Labourers in the 

(Matt XX.). 

(C.) Towards the dose of our LoiA 
ministry, immediately before and after tiie 
entry into Jerusalem, the parables asBome 
a new character. They are again theo- 
cratic, but the phase of the Divine King- 
dom, on which they chiefly dwell, is that 
of its final consummation. Th^ are pro- 
phetic, in part of the rejection of Israel, 
In part of the great retributirai of the 
coming of the Lord. They are to the 
earlier parables what the prophecy of 
Matt xxiv. is to the Sermon on the Mount 
To this class we may refer — 

25. The Pounds (Luke xix.). 

26. The Two Sons (Matt xzi.). 

27. The Vineyard let out to Husband- 

men (Matt xxi. ; Mark xii. ; Luke 

XX.). 

28. The Marriage Feast (Matt. xxli.). 

29. The Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt 

XXV.). 

30. The Talents (Matt xxv.). 

31. The Sheep and the Goats (Matt 

XXV.). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Fob the third time we obtain from the Qespel of John Klmie a note 
of the return of another sacred year (John t1. i), from the very 
bseinoing of which we trace mgns of the coming end. It is very 
affecting to obseiYe bow, the more Christ multiplied miracles before 
Hia Galilean foUowete, the further were they irom leaeiTing Hia 
Bpiritual leaching. The perional benefits they had now ao long 
been in the habit of receiving came to be everytluDg to them ; and 
the witness which the works bore to Christ was only valued ea 
exciting selflsh hopes in them. It was to see and to proSt by more 
miracles, that they ran after TTim round the lake ; and this last 
wonder of His feeding five thousand men, besides women and 
children, with five barley-loaves and two amall flshei, leaving 
twelve iNtslietB of fotgmenta to be gathered up, while it convinced 
them that He was the prophet pwi^JAelVjTts'W*'?^"**-'*^™-'''^' 
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oxcited proud hopes of independence instead of humble faith in 
Him, and they were ready to " take Him hy force and make Him 
king" (John vi. 14). On this first mention of saoh a deaign, le 
may well consider what it involved. It was no offer of a peacefiil 
succession, made by a united people. With Judiea governed by 
a Roman procurator, and Galilee held by Herod at the pleaBure i 
tlie emperor, — ^with factions among the Jews themselyes ready to 
support the Idumnan dynasty, and even to cry out, '' We have no 
king but Cesar/' — ^His consent would have been the signal for a wv 
such as burst out under Nero. And here we may donbtleas see one 
of those occasions on which Jesus Himself was tempted, though with- 
out sin. The people of Galilee repeated the offer which Satan had 
made on the Mount of Temptation ; and that there was a real con- 
flict in our Saviour's mind, is. proved by His departing alone into 
a mountain to pray. But first, while He sent away the people, the 
disciples, who, we may be quite sure, were ready to take part with 
them were directed, not without great reluctance, to recrosa the 
lake into Galilee to Bcthsaida. 

As the night fell, Jesus watched the lonely vessel tossed about by 
the waves and adverse wind, an emblem of the love and vigilanoe 
which attends His people in the voyage of life. It was only in the 
fourth watch of the night that He came to them, walking on the 
waves ; and even then He made as though He would have passed 
them ; but their cry of fresh terror at the supposed apparition was 
answered by the cheering announcement of His presence. Then 
])resumption succeeded to despair ; and Peter, the representative of 
this feeling among the Apostles, was saved by Jesus from perishing 
in the waves, on which He had had the rashness, but not the faith, 
to walk. As soon as Jesus was received by the disciples into the 
ship, its voyage came to an end at " the land of Gennesaret," the 
fertile plain upon the western shore, which gave to the lake one of 
its names, and in which Capernaum stood (Matt. xiv. 13-26 ; Mark 
vi. 32-56 ; Luke ix. 10-14 ; John vi. 1-21). 

The wonted crowds that flocked to Jesus, as soon as they heard 
of His landing, bringing their sick and afiUcted for Him to heal, 
wore swollen by the multitudes, who returned from the other side 
in boats, and, wondering, asked Him how He had recrossed the lake. 
Notwithstanding what they had just seen, they asked for some new 
sign to match that of the manna in the wilderness ; and, in reply, 
lie taught them that spiritual life can only be received by spiritually 
eating His flesh and drinking His blood. At this " hard saying " 
defection began among His disciples ; and when He added that there 
were unbelievers among them, many finally forsook Him ; and He 
asked the Twelve, " Will ye also gp owo^ "i" ¥vrai «cAi\i3^. \u& ^^a 
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Peter's profession of their faith in Him, He gave even to them the 
warning, " Have I not chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil i 
He spake of Judas Isoariot," whose coming treason is now first 
distinctly mentioned (John vi. 22-71). 

" After these things Jesus walked in Galilee : for He would not 
walk in Jewry (Judaea), because the Jews sougld to kill Him ** (John 
vii. 1). These words imply that a new conspiracy against Jesus was 
formed by the rulers at this Passover, for which reason He remained 
in Galilee six months longer, till the Feast of Tabernacles. Disap- 
pointed by His absence, more of the Scribes and Pharisees went to 
meet Him on His own ground ; and their fault-finding gave Him 
the opportunity of denouncing the vain traditions by which they 
annulled the spirit of the law, while adding to its burdensome obli- 
gations (Matt. XV. 1-20 ; Mark vii. 1-23). But they had probably 
another object besides controversy, to stir up Herod against Jesus, 
who therefore withdrew for a time out of Herod's jurisdiction, first 
into the region of Tyre and Sidon, and afterwards to the Decapolis, 
His stay in Phoenicia was marked by that condescension to the 
prayer of the Syro-Phoenician woman (a native of the country, but 
of Greek extraction, the counterpart to the woman of Sarepta in the 
time of Elijah), which was the first case of His performing a miracle 
for, and recognizing the faith of, an actual heathen (Matt. xv. 21- 
28 ; Mark vii. 24:-30). Passing round the north side of the Lake of 
Galilee to the Decapolis (the district of the " Ten Cities " which 
the Romans had rebuilt), Jesus healed a deaf and dumb man, with 
many others, and repeated the miracle of feeding the multitudes 
that followed Him — 4000 men, besides women and children — ^with 
seven loaves and a few small fishes, seven baskets fall of fragments 
being taken up (Matt. xv. 29-38 ; Mark vii. 87 ; viii. 9). Grossing the 
lake to Magdala (or rather Magadan), in the district of Dalmanutha, 
He again encountered the Pharisees, this time in league with the Sad- 
ducees and Herodians, whose demand for a sign He answered by re- 
fusing them any but what He had named before, ^* the sign of 
the prophet Jonas ** (Matt. xv. 39 ; xvi. 1-4 ; Mark viii, 10-12). 
After they had departed, Jesus crossed the lake with His disciples, 
and, recurring to the conversation they had just heard, warned them 
to " beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the leaven of Herod.** 
So little, however, were the disciples prepared for this, that they 
mistook it for a reproof for having brought only one loaf with them I 
They had forgotten the five thousand and the four thousand, or they 
would have known that, where He was, natural bread could not fail 
them. He meant by this leaven the doctrine of the Pharisees., aiLd 
of the Sadducees (Matt. xvi. 4-12; MMk>imA^-'2.V>Q'l'0cL«e»-^ 
under the show of superior enUghieixmkiesi^tc3UQHQdL^^&&^^^^^ 
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of the fear of God by denying a fdtme state. He naed the 
figure on another occasion, explaining that by "• the leaven of the 
Pharisees ** he meant hypocrisy (Luke xii. 1) ; that of the Saddnoees 
and Herodians was an ungodly worldly poUcy. 

From the eastern side of the Lake of Tiberias, Jesus went with 
His disciples up the course of the Jordan, staying at Bethsaida, 
where He healed a blind man (Mark yiu. 22-26), to Garaarea Phili|^ 
near the sources of the river. This city, at tiie very extremity of 
the Holy Land, marking the northmost Ihnit of our Sayioni's travds, 
was the scene of some of the most memorable events in His eouise ; 
events that were designed to prepare the disciples far the consmn- 
mation now rapidly approaching. Here it was that His questions 
testing their fiaith and knowledge concerning Himself drew forth 
Peter's memorable confession, *^ Thou art the Ghbibt, the Son or 
THE LTViNa God." Jesus replied that this had been revealed ftom 
no human source, but by His Father in heaven, to the disciple whose 
very name of Peter was the symbol of the stability and triumph of 
His Church : — " Upon this Bock " (not Peter, but Chbist HmaELr) 
'' wiU I build my Church; and the gates of Hell (Hades) "-—that 
is, the powers of destruction — '^ shall not prevail against it " (Matt 
xvi. 13-20; Mark viii. 27-30 ; Luke ix. 18-21 : comp. Acts it. 11, 
12 ; 1 Cor. iii. 11 ; Eph. ii. 20; 1 Peter ii. 5 ; Bev. xxL 14). To 
the Apostle who had confessed this truth Christ went oh to grant 
the first place in the work of building up the Church. The sense 
in which he received "^ keys of the kingdom of heaven** — ^the 
oflSce of opening its door — ^was seen when, on the day of Pentecost, 
Peter was the first to admit a multitude of the believing Jews, and 
afterwards, in the house of Cornelius, a number of Grentile proselytes, 
into the Christian Church. But he did both eu the organ of the 
other Apostles, for to them Christ afterwards gave the same privilege 
that He now gave to Peter (see Matt, xviii. 18 ; John xx. 23 ; Acts 
ii., X.). And now, after commanding His disciples not yet to divulge 
the truth they had confessed. He reveals to them the greater mystery 
of His death and resurrection, and the necessity of His going forward 
to its accomplishment, — ^^^that he must go into Jerusalem,** &c 
The rash zeal with which the very Apostle, whose faith had just 
earned such a blessing, dared to protest against the decrees of 
Heaven, was sternly rebuked i^ a temptation of the devil,^ and the 
Apostles were warned against the like temptations to deny their 
Lord, in some of the most solemn and awful words that ever fell 
from His lips (Matt. xvi. 21-28 ; Mark viii. 31-ix. 1 ; Luke ix. 
22-27). 

' The passage mnst be explained \fs ttie "weW-Vaio^m fl^re of speech caUe« 
apatti-o^, Jn the words of Peter out Lorti TOcoQQ^^sedi ^^^ ^'^ ^^ ''*^ N«as.\.\»s&» 
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Having thus received a foretaste of " the suflferings of Christ," the 
minds of the disciples were soon relieved by a glimpse of " the glory 
that should follow." Just a week after the above discourse, Jesus 
took with Him Peter, James, and John, the three disciples who were 
also to be the witnesses of His agony at Gethsemane, to behold 
a vision of His heavenly glory. The scene is traditionally identified 
with Mount Tabor, but this cannot have been the place. All we 
can infer from the Gospel narrative is that it was a high mountain 
near to CsBsarea Fhilippi, perhaps one of the lower summits of 
Hermon. As He prayed, His face and raiment were transfigured to 
the same glorious majesty and brilliant whiteness in which He 
appeared to John long afterwards at Fatmos. With Him were seen 
in glory Moses and Elijah, the lawgiver and reformer of the Old 
Covenant ; and their converse with Him concerning " His decease 
which He should accomplish at Jerusalem " showed to the disciples 
the harmony of the Law and the Prophets with the Gospel in 
regarding Christ's sufferings as the prelude to His glory ; and that 
that glory would be shared by His followers was intimated by the 
glory in which Moses and Elijah themselves appeared. Nor was 
there wanting a sensible proof of the presence of God the Father ; 
but instead of the " blackness, and darkness, and tempest," amidst 
which God had revecded Himself both to Moses and Elijah upon 
Mount Sinai, it was a bright cloud out of Which a voice came, saying, 
" This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye 
Him." The disciples, who had given way, while the Master was 
praying, to a supernatural drowsiness, like that which overcame 
them at Gethsemane, awoke just in time for Peter to express the 
fond desire to remain amidst such bliss, when the voice was heard 
from the cloud, the vision vanished, and they were left alone with 
Jesus. As they came down from the mountain, He charged them 
not to tell what they had seen, till after £Us resurrection ; and He 
explained, in reply to their enquiries about the coming of Elijah 
before the Messiah, that Elijah had already come in the person of 
John the Baptist, and had been persecuted by those very scribes 
who had taught men to expect him, and that so the Son of Man 
would also suffer (Matt. xvli. 1-13; Mark ix. 2-13; Luke ix. 
28-36). 

Meanwhile the remaining Apostles had attempted to heal a 
frightful case of demoniacal possession ; and their failure had sub- 
jected them to the scornful objections of the scribes, and the unbelief 
of the people. After rebuking that unbelief, and bringing the 
father of the sufferer, who had expressed it, to cry with tears, '■^ Lord^ 

with which He wm assailed In the -wWdemeM \>^ ^\axi, wA Jw Vx-ww '«'«^«. -wSSs 
meant the words wiiich seemed addceaaed to pe\«c— **QAX^'a»VSDtoAisifc,^«*»»* 
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I believe : help Thou mine unbelief," Jesus cast out the foiious 
demon ; and then told His disciples, in private, the secret of their 
failure because of their unbelief, and the unbounded power of faith ; 
" This kind goeth not out, but by prayer and fasting" (Matt, xvit 
14-21 ; Mark ix. 14-29 ; Luke ix. 37-43). 

Jesus now returned with the Twelve, for the last time, to the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee. At Capernaum he released Peter 
by a miracle from his diflBculty about the tribute-lnoney, the 
" didrachm," which corresponds in value to the half-shekel, and 
seems therefore to have been the poll-tax of that amount, which was 
paid for the temple-service. The piece of money, a " stater," which 
Peter found in the fish's mouth, was equal to a shekel, and there- 
fore the precise amount of the tax for His Master and Himself. The 
exemption which Jesus claimed, though He waived it lest He should 
offend the Jews, may be regarded as an assertion of His divinity. 
(Matt. xvii. 24-27). 

From the great lessons they had lately received, the Apostles 
seem as yet to have derived only a vague idea that their Master's 
kingdom was at hand, and that they must not lose its advantages 
to themselves. The contest which arose among them for pre- 
cedence gave an occasion for our Saviour's teaching, by the pattern 
of a little child whom He set in the midst of them, the great lessons, 
of humility, brotherly love, forgiveness and forbeaxance ; to which 
He added that of reverent regard for children, just because they 
hold out to us an example of the state of innocence from which we 
have fallen, and which must be regained, by repentance and con- 
version, before we can enter the kingdom of heaven. And thus 
the last lesson which our Lord taught in Galilee re-echoes the first 
with which He opened the Sermon on the Mount. Indeed, the 
whole discourse, which is reported most fully by St. Matthew, forms 
a most impressive climax to the teaching which was so begun. 
Christ's own example, in coming to seek and save the lost, is held 
forth as the great motive to compassionate love and mutual forgive- 
ness. The power of binding and loosing is now extended to all the 
Apostles ; His presence is promised in all their assemblies ; and 
His Father's answer to all their prayers. Once more the solemn 
warning is repeated, concerning resistance to sin and decision 
between the Master and the world ; and the note of future judg- 
ment, already struck in the Sermon on the Mount, concludes the 
whole; but for the gentle final words recorded by St. Mark: — 
"Have peace one with another" (Matt, xviii. ; Mark ix. 33-50; 
Luke ix. 46-50). At this point the first two Evangelists again 
omjt a visit to Jerusalem, with othei mcv3Leii\.a ol \Xi& \d!^\ift%t vm- 
portance, which are recorded by lAike au^ Jotoi, OxaAjsst^^ Na^fte. 
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in Galilee was done : it remained to give the Jews of Judsea one 
more opportunity for repentance and faith. 

The approaching Feast of Tabernacles invited Him to Jerusalem ; 
and His only half-believing brethren challenged Him — ^with the 
rough candour of family advisers — to leave the comparative secrecy 
of Galilee and show His works openly to His disciples in Judsea. 
Rebuking their impatience with the answer that " His time was 
not yet come," He bade them go up to the feast without Him. He 
remained in Galilee for some days, and then went up " as it were 
in secret " (John vii. 2-10). This secrecy seems to refer to His 
travelling through Samaria, rather than by way of Peraea, perhaps 
to disconcert a plot against His life. The choice of this route also 
gave one more day of grace to the Samaritans ; but for the most part 
in vain, as we see in the case of the first villages, to which Christ sent 
forward messengers, but the people would not receive Him, as He 
was on His way to Jerusalem. The sons of Zebedee, who would 
have called down fire &om heaven, as Elijah did, to punish the 
insult, were checked by the rebuke : — " Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is not come to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them " (Luke ix. 51-56). To various persons who 
met Him, offering to become His disciples, but pleading some 
excuse for delay. He taught the necessity of leaving all, to follow 
Him (Luke ix. 57-62). During His progress through Samaria, He 
sent forth Seventy Disciples, two and two, to go before Him, preaching 
the Gospel in every place that He designed to visit. This differed 
in several points from the previous commission of the Apostles. The 
number of the Seventy, and the scene of their mission, Samaria, 
alike indicated that the time was at hand for preaching the Gospel 
to the heathen ; whereas the number of the Apostles corresponded to 
the twelve tribes of Israel, to whom their commission also restricted 
them.; nor had the Seventy received the special training of the 
Twelve. Some have also seen a significance in the sending forth of 
the Twelve at the season of the Passover, the beginning of the 
harvest, and of the Seventy at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
the end of all the labours of the year. In other respects, their 
instructions were the same ; and they may be regarded as, in spirit, 
those which should ever guide Christ's ministers (Luke x. 1-16). 

Meanwhile His movements and character were the great subject 
of discussion at Jerusalem. While all were asking, " Where is He ? ** 
some said " He is a good man ; " others, " Nay, but He deceiveth the 
people." But all spoke privately, for fear of the rulers. It was 
about the middle of the feast when He appeared, teaching in the 
Temple. To the expressions of wonder at the learning sho¥m by 
a Galilean peasant, He replied by d&c\«E!vIl%^^& ^QRi\jtvsife\ft^«^^««s^ 
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His own, but His that sent Him, promising too that whoever dedied 
to do God's will should be taught these truths. He denounced the 
conspiracy against His life on the old charge of haying broken 
the Sabbath by the miracle performed on His previous visit to 
Jerusalem. His boldness and impunity raised the question, whether 
the rulers knew that He was indeed the Christ ; but still the people 
were perplexed by His humble and apparently well-known origin, 
so opposed to the mystery with which they expected the Christ to 
come : " We know whence this man is : but, when Christ oometh, no 
man knoweth whence He is.*' Jesus corrected the error, and His 
miracles convinced many, who argued, *' When Christ oometh, will 
He do more miracles than these which this man hath done?" 
Alarmed at these signs, the Pharisees and priests hesitated to lay 
hands on Him for fear of the people. 

As they watched their opportunity, Jesus continued to disoourse 
in language more and more perplexing to His adversaries, till, on 
the last and greatest day of the feast, when the ceremony was per- 
formed of fetching water from the well of Siloam, and pouring it on 
the altar, while the priests sang the words, " With joy shall-ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation,** He proclaimed Himself the giver 
of the water of life, meaning thereby the Holy Spirit. Upon this the 
controversy among the people grew warmer. Some said that He 
was the expected prophet ; some that He was the Christ ; whUe 
others again objected His Galilean origin, pleading that Christ was 
to come of the seed of David, and from the town of Bethlehem. His 
more vehement opponents wished to apprehend Him, but neither 
they nor the ofiQcers risked the attempt. Nay, carried away them- 
selves by the power of His teaching, the ofiQcers returned to their 
employers with the words, " Never man spake like this man." As 
the rulers began to vent curses on all His followers, Nicodemus, the 
secret disciple, who was one of their number, ventured to remind 
them that the law forbade the condemning of a man unheard 
(Deut. xix. 16-19) ; but he only brought suspicion and taunts upon 
himself, for taking the part of a Galilean, This eventful day was 
concluded by the dispersion of the people to their homes, while 
Jesus retired to the Mount of Olives (John vii. 1 - viii. 1). The 
remaining deeds of our Lord on this visit to Jerusalem — including 
ptobably the giving sight to the blind man, on the Sabbath, by the 
healing waters of Siloam — ^with the discourses in which He exposed 
the blindness of the Jews, and asserted His Messiahship and divinity 
more plainly than ever — together with His parable of Himself as 
the Good Shepherd who lays dovm his life for his sheep — all this is 
related by St. John too fully to bear or need repetition. The climax 
of angry unbelief was reached when, oii Bi& ^aaextion^ ^ Before 
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Abraham was, I AM " (oomp. Ex. iii. 14), they took up stones to cast 
at Him ; but Jesus hid Himself and went out of the Temple, going 
through the midst of them " (John viii., ix., x. 1-21). 

From these transactions at the Feast of Tabernacles, St. John 
passes at once over a period of two months, of which more will be 
said presently, to the Feast of the Dedication, in the winter (John 
X. 22 ; comp. p. 208) ; at which, as Jesus was walking in the portico 
of the Temple, named after Solomon (comp. Acts iii. 11 ; y. 12), 
He was pressed by the Jews to relieve them from all doubt, and to 
tell them plainly whether He was the Christ. He replied by 
reminding them of what He had told them before, and of the works 
He had done ; and, recurring to the parable concerning His sheep, 
He accoimts for their obstinate unbelief because they were none of 
His, and reasserts more plainly than ever His equality with the 
Father. Once more they took up stones, to stone Him as a blas- 
phemer; but He vindicated His claims from the Scriptures and 
from His works ; and when they tried to take Him, He again escaped, 
and retired to Bethabara beyond the Jordan, the place where John 
had baptized. There He remained for some time, and many were 
led to believe in Him by comparing His miracles with John's pre- 
dictions (John X. 22-42). From this place of retirement Jesus was 
summoned to Bethany by the tidings of the illness of Lazarus ; and, 
efter raising him from the dead, our Lord again retired to " a country 
Hear the wilderness, to a city called Ephraim," where He remained 
with His disciples till the approach of His last Passover (John xi. 
54, 55). Six days before the Passover, He is again at Bethany ; 
and here the narrative of St. John falls in again with the other 
three Gospels (John xii. 1 ; comp. Matt. xxi. 1 ; Mark xi. 1 ; Luke 
xix. 29). 

Now these brief notices by St. John cover a period of about six 
months — ^two from the Feast of Tabernacles to the Feast of Dedi- 
cation, and four from the latter to the Passover, concerning which 
St. Matthew and St. Mark are almost silent ; but, on turning to 
St. Luke, we find it necessary to place in this interval that large 
section which contains some of the most striking parables and most 
impressive discourses recorded in his Gospel (Luke x. 17-xviii. 4). 

The two months between the Feast of Tabernacles and that of 
the Dedication seem to have been spent partly in Jerusalem and 
peu^ly in its neighbourhood, especially in that happy home at 
Bethany,* the house of Lazarus, and his sisters Martha and Mary. 

> The position of Bethany is of the greatest importance for understanding the 
sequel of our Lord's course, it was situated •• at " the Mount of Olives CMait r.U V\ 
Luke xix. 29), about fifteen stadia (about t^vo mliVei) Twfni i«ros»i«ssi. VJvJKs^.-«^^.»^s^i^ 
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Even here there were differences of character ; bnt Ohiist knew how 
to use and improve them. The zealous active Martha, who seems 
to have been the elder sister, was the first to receive Jesus into the 
house, where her gentler sister Mary sat at His feet and heard His 
word. Busied with the cares of hospitality, in which she desiied 
to show such a guest unusual honour, Martha appealed to Jesus to 
command her sister's help. But He assured her that all her anxiety 
was superfluous, compared to the one thing, which alone is needful, 
and Mary had chosen that good part, which would be hers for ever, 
when all cares about the body should have ceased (Luke x. 38-42 ; 
comp. John xi. 1, xii. 1-3 ; Matt. vi. 33 ; John xvii. 3 ; Psahn IxxiiL 
24-26 ; John iv. 14). Though Martha needed the lesson, as she 
afterwards needed a rebuke to that impatience which often goes 
with zeal (John xi. 24, foil.), we must not misunderstand the nar- 
rative, as if she were altogether in the wrong. Her zeal wis 
honoured in its turn ; and she had an equal share with her biothar 
and sister in the Lord's affection (John xi. 5, 20). 
' The highest proof of this affection was furnished by that which is 
at the same time the greatest of our Saviour's miracles. Driven, as 
we have seen, from Jerusalem by renewed plots against TTia life at 
the Feast of the Dedication, He retired beyond the Jordan, to the 
place where John first baptized, and remained there for some time 
receiving many new disciples. He seems to have been still at 
Bethabara, when He received tidings of what He knew to be the 
mortal illness of His beloved friend Lazarus. It would be folly to 
attempt to relate, in other words, that most pathetic of all the 
records that human language has ever embodied. Our Lord gave 
the crowning testimony of His own works to His supreme power over 
life and death, by restoring life to a body upon which corruption 
had laid its hold ; and He taught the full significance of the miracle 
by the words : — ** I am thb Eesubeection and the Life : he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die" (John xi. 1-44). 

The miracle was witnessed by many of the Jews, who had come 
out of Jerusalem to Bethany (the distance being only two miles) to 
console the bereaved sisters. Even the deep distress of Jesus at His 
friend's death had given some of them occasion to utter their im- 
believing cavils ; and, while some were convinced by the miracle, 
others went away to give information to the Pharisees. A council 
was at once summoned ; and the discordant religious views of the 

on or near -the usual road from Jericho to the city (Luke xix. 29, comp. i ; Mark 
xi. 1, comp. X. 46), and close by another village called Bethphage, the two being 
aevenl timea mentioned together. _ 
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different sects were overcome by the common alarm, lest Christ's 
success should provoke the jealousy of Home, and bring down 
destruction on the nation. Caiaphas, the high-priest, the leader of 
the rulers, took up the argument of political expediency, and pro- 
posed that one man should be given up to death as a substitute for 
the whole people. These words expressed a meaning far deeper 
than he himself understood ; and his suggestion of a sacrifice to 
save the people from the anger of Caesar was in fact a prophecy, 
which the Holy Spirit uttered through him as the head of the 
nation, of the atonement which the death of Christ should make for 
the sins of all the world and the common salvation of all God's 
people (John xi. 47-52). From that hour the death of Jesus was 
resolved on ; and the only hindrance to its accomplishment was 
God*s purpose that the sacrifice should be offered at the Passover. 
To this end Jesus retired to Ephraim in the wilderness, and re- 
mained there with His disciples.' Thence He seems to have with- 
drawn beyond the Jordan, perhaps to place Himself within Herod's 
jurisdiction; for He was clearly in Persea when He commenced 
that final movement towards Jerusalem, which forms the turning- 
point in the narrative of St. Luke (Luke xiii. 22 ; Matt. xix. 1, 2). 
As He proceeded leisurely through Persea towards Jerusalem, 
teaching in the villages on the way, He was warned of Herod's 
designs on His life. The information was given by the Pharisees, 
evidently with the view of hastening our Lord's return within their 
own reach — " Get thee out, and depart hence : for Herod will kill 
thee " — and His answer involved a keen rebuke of their treacherous 
affectation of regard for His safety. He bids them go themselves 
to tell Herod that His time was indeed at hand, but that His course 
was not to be shortened by the wiles of " that fox." His death was 
to be accomplished by the open violence of His own coimtrymen at 
Jerusalem, where all the former prophets had been slain, "for 
it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem ! " And then, 
apostrophising the city, to which His face was now turned. He 
uttered that exquisitely pathetic lamentation, which he afterwards 
repeated in sight of its walls (Luke xiii. 31-35 ; comp. Matt, xxiii. 
37-39). His ministry had led Him thither at least four times, and 
this visit was to be His last, the last of any prophet ; and thence- 
forth the place which God had chosen for His house would be leffc 
desolate, and they should see Him no more, till the day when, in 
a sense yet to be accomplished, they should say, " Blessed is He 
that Cometh in the name of the Lord " (comp. Psalm oxvlii. 26). 

3 John xl. 53, 54. By the " wilderness " is probably meant the wild uncoltlvated 
hill-country^N.E. of Jerusalem, ^ying between tS» «hi\x«1 \iswssa «sA "^as^^^s^.^*^ 
valley. 

Sm. Script. Hist. '^ 
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To this progress through Persea shoQld probably beieferccd thon 
most impressive parables and lessons which occupy the 14th, ISth, 
16th, 17th, and 18th chapters of St. Luke, the last few of whidi 
bring this Gospel again into connection with those of Matthew and 
Mark. As bearing upon the course of our Saviour's histcny, in 
must especially notice the warning which He gives His t^iat^fiti^ 
now for the third time, and in greater detail than befoiey of Ha 
passion, death, and resurrection (Matt. xx. 17-19 ; Mark z. 82-M: 
Luke xviii. 31-84) ,* and His answer to the ambitious reqoBit rf 
the sons of Zebedec, which taught that they must sufTer with Hfal 
before they reigned with Him (Matt. xx. 20-28 ; Mark z. 85-4S)^ 

He now crossed the Jordan, and advanced towards JemsaleBi If 
the high-road through Jericho. That city was the soene of 00 
healing of two blind men, who saluted Jesus as the Son of David,* 
And of the conversion of the publican Zacchseus (Luke xix. 2-28)^ 
At length, while the Jews, who had already assembled at JemaalA 
to purify themselves before the Passover, were wondering whether 
He would come, and the chief priests and Pharisees had oommandei 
His first appearance to be denounced to them, that He might be 
apprehended. He arrived at Bethany six days before the Passorer, 
that is, on Friday the 8th of Nisan, the eve of the Sabbath (John 
xii. 1). The Sabbath was spent at Bethany ; and to the evening suc- 
ceeding it we should probably refer (though the matter has been much 
disputed) the supper in the house of Simon the leper, at which 
Martha served, while Lazarus sat at table, and at which Mary 
anointed Christ, in preparation for his burial (John xii. 2-8 ; Matt, 
xxvi. 1-16; Mark xiv. 1-11). 

His presence there was soon known at Jerusalem, and many of 
the Jews went out with the double motive of seeing Jesus, and 
Lazarus whom He had raised from the dead. The living proof of 
the miracle converted into believers many who had gone from 
curiosity. At this the Pharisees were doubly enraged ; and perhaps 
history records no example of infatuation equal to their resolve to 
put Lazarus as well as Jesus to death (John xii. 9-11). This 
Sabbath was the 9th of Nisan, which in that year (a.d. 30) corre- 
sponded to March 31st of the Julian Calendar. The intervention of 
the Sabbath delayed the execution of the design till the following 
week, when Jesus at length "offered Himself" publicly in the 
spirit of the prophecy: "Lol I come, to do Thy will, O Gkxi** 
(Psahn xl. 6; Heb. x. 5-9). 

* Matt. XX. 29-34; Mark x. 46-52; Luke xviii. 35, xlx. 1. It is unnecessary to 
discuss the apparent discrepancy, the very existence of which is a proof of the inde- 
pendence and honesty of the witnesses. Possible reconciliations have been sug< 
ge^ed, enough to show that there \b uo iee\ coti\.\%^c\iQiii. 
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nccted series ; and the Erangelists enable ns to trace the incidents 
of each day. St. Luke gives us this general description of onr 
Lord's proceedings on the first three days of the week : — ^ In the 
day-time He was teaching in the temple, and at night He went out 
and abode in the Mount of Olives " (Luke xxi. 37). 

1. Palm Sufiday, the 10th of Niton {April Ist). — This was the 
day on which the lamb for the Passover was selected, to be kept up 
till the time of slaying it. In fulfilment of the type, as Himself 
the Lamb of God, Christ prepared to present Himself in the temple 
at Jerusalem. But He came to the people also in another oharaoter, 
as the promised Son of David, their rightful King and Judge. The 
prophet Zechariah had both fbretold the manner, and explained the 
meaning of this, the great advent of the Messiah : — "^ Rejoioe greatly, 
O daughter of Zion ; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; behold thy 
Ktno oometh unto thee : He is just, and Itaving acdvation ; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass." ^ ' Two 
disciples, sent forward from Bethany to Bethphage, a village hi^ier 
up on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, found an ass tied 
up to a door at the meeting of two roads, with her colt, on which no 
man had yet ridden, and they had only to say to the owner, '^ The 
Lord hath need of them," to obtain them. The trappings of the 
ass were the coarse garments of the disciples, doubtless travel- 
stained and worn ; and so Jesus moimted the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives with far less of outward pomp than even David 
when he returned from exile. But He met with a reception ap- 
parently a^ joyful and as worthy of a restored moncurch. The mul- 
titude who had come to the feast went forth to meet Him, bearing 
in their hands the fronds of the palm-tree, the well-known sign 
of victory, and spreading their garments beneath His feet. As 
He began to descend the Mount, in full view of the temple, all 
the disciples burst forth into a shout of joy, praising God for all the 
wondrous works that Christ had done, and the people took up the 
cry, in the prophetic words of David himself, saying, " Hosanna to 
the Son of David," that is, " The Lord preserve the Son of David." 
They blessed Him as the Elng of Israel, head of the kingdom of 
their father David, coming in the name of Jehovah, and repeated 
the welcome with which the angels had heralded His birth (comp. 
Ps. cxviii. 25 ; Luke ii. 14). For the moment, the Pharisees 
thought that all their plots were frustrated, and said to each other, 
** Perceive ye how we prevail nothing ? Behold the world is gone 
after Him." Some of them took courage to address Him in an 
affected protest against the enthusiasm which endangered all con- 

1 Zech. Ix. 9. In the old times of Israel, Judges and their sons, and afterwards the 
king's sons, rode upon aeses. _ . 
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cemed — " Master, rebuke Thy disciples 1 " And He answered, " I 
tell you that, if these should hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately cry out I" (Matt. xxi. 1-16 ; Mark xi. 1-10 ; Luke xix. 
21-40 ; John xii. 12-16). But He well knew the issue : and so, 
pausing in His triumphal progress as He drew near to the city. He 
once more bewailed its rejection of the day of grace, and predicted 
its destruction.^ Entering into Jerusalem and the Temple, He still 
met with the same reception, the people crying, " This is Jesus, the 
prophet of Nazareth of Galilee ! " and coming to Him in the Temple 
to be healed. What most incensed the chief priests and scribes was 
to hear the children crying in the Temple, " Hosanna to the Son of 
David ;" and, as before, they asked Him to silence them ; but He 
only reminded them of David's words, " Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise." In the evening He 
returned to Bethany (Matt. xxi. 10-17 ; Mark xi. 11). 

2. Monday, fhellth of Nisan {April 2nd).— Having on the pre- 
ceding days shewn Himself in the Temple as King in Zion, amidst 
the acclamations of the people, Jesus now proceeded to the practical 
exertion of His authority by cleansing the Temple, as He had already 
done at the commencement of His ministry. There is, however, a 
striking difference between the two scenes, in the greater severity 
which He now used. While there was a hope of reformation. He 
had been content with the language of remonstrance, ^^ Make not 
My Father's house a house of merchandise ;" but now He takes up 
the stern language of the Judge, " It is written. My house shall be 
called of all nations the house of prayer ; but ye have made it a den 
of thieves" (Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15-19; Luke xix. 45-48 : 
comp. John ii. 13-17). 

On the same day, on his way from Bethany to Jerusalem in the 
morning, had occurred the striking incident of His cursing the 
barren fig-tree, which was found dead the next morning — a fit type 
of that premature outward show of devotion with which He was 
even now welcomed by the people (Matt. xxi. 18, 19 ; Mark xL 12- 
14, 20).' This was our Lord's only miracle of destruction, 

3. Tuesday, the llth of Nisan {April Uh), is memorable as the 
Uist day of our Lord's public teaching ; and the story of it comprises 
an epitome of His controversies with His enemies, His most solemn 
lessons to His disciples and the people, and His prophecies and 

2 Luke xix. 39-44. That frequent repetition, which is esteemed the mark of cer- 
tainty, Is to be observed in this prediction of our Lord : first, on His way to Jeru- 
salem ; secondly, on this occasion ; thirdly, daring His last day In the Temple ; and 
finally, on His last^ farewell to the city. 

s The name of Beth-^hage, " House of Figs," points to the fig-trees that grei^ 
among the olives on the mount. 
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warnings concerning the end of the Mosaic dlBpensation and of tlu 
world itself, and His own final coming as the Judge of men. 

On entering the Temple, He was met by a new demand of the chkf 
priests and scribes for His authority, doubtless with the design of 
hanging on His reply a charge of blasphemy. But He asked then 
to tell Him first whether the baptism of John was from heaTen or 
of man. If they confessed the former, they stood convicted as un- 
believers ; but, if they maintained the latter, they themselves would 
be exposed to the fury of the common people, who all held John to 
be a prophet. So they were put to silence ; and Jesus pointed the 
moral of the scene by the parable of the Two Sons and the Vineyard. 
Still more striking pictures were given of their guilt in His lejeo- 
tion, and of God's purpose to transfer to others the privileges they 
had forfeited, by the parables of the Wicked Htuibandmen and of the 
Wedding Garment (Matt. xxi. 23-46 ; Mark xi. 27-xii. 12 ; Luke 
XX. 1-19 ; Matt. xxii. 1-14). 

Some effort must now be made to check the influence of all 
these discourses on the people ; and each party of His enemies tried 
in turn both to gain a victory over Him in argument, and to entn^ 
Him out of His own mouth. The first scheme, concerted by the 
Fharisees with the Herodians^ who were friendly to the Roman power, 
was to convict Him of treason to Caesar. But He pointed to the fact 
that their money bore the image and superscription of Caesar, as a 
proof that, by accepting the emperor's protection, they had them- 
selves decided the lawfulness of paying tribute, and He laid down 
for all such cases the great law, " Render to Csesar the things that 
are G«esar*s, and to God the things that are God*s." So they were 
put to silence (Matt. xxii. 15-22; Mark xii. 13-17; Luke xx. 
20-26). 

The Sadducees tried next ; but their subtle argument against the 
resurrection was met by exposing their ignorance of the spirituality 
of a future state, and by the words of a part of Scripture which they 
received ; for, when God calls Himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, He is " not a God of the dead, but of the living ; for all 
live unto Him" (Matt. xxii. 15-22; Mark xii. 13-17; Lukexx. 20- 
26; comp. Ex. iii. 6). On learning the discomforture of their 
rivals, the Pharisees met in councU to propose an unanswerable 
question ; and it was this, " Master, which is the great commandment 
of the law?" or, as St. Mark puts it, " Which is the first command- 
ment of alii" And Jesus replied in the very words in which 
Moses himself had summed up the claims of the two tables on the 
whole nature of man, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
ihyJieartf and with all thy eoul, and with all thy'miwd, and with 
all thy strength : this is the ^r«t coTxmiwi^kia&TA.. K3A>;Xi^ %ecw.(V.\A 
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like unto it, Thou shaU hve thy neighbour as thyself.*^ The reply 
was our Lord's final triumph over error, and the central truth of all 
His doctrine. He had begun His public teaching by declaring that 
" He came to fulfil the law and the prophets :" He closed it by 
announcing that " Love is the fulfilling of the law." The very 
scribe who had put the question confessed the spiritual meaning of 
the answer with such earnest eloquence as to draw from our Lord 
the approval, "Thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven" 
(Matt. xxii. 34, 40 ; Mark xii. 28-34). 

Meanwhile our Lord's reply had finally silenced all the cavillers : 
" No man after that durst ask Him any question." And now the 
time was come for Him to question them, and to make a last exposure 
of their destructive system of hypocrisy, as a warning to His dis- 
ciples and the people. Looking upon the Scribes and Pharisees^ 
who had assembled in the Temple to enjoy their expected triumph, 
He proposed a question, which at once implied His own double 
claim to the throne of David and of Grod, and left those who re- 
jected it in either part without excuse : — ^How could Christ be at 
the same time David's Son, and his Lord, seated at the right hand 
of the throne of God ? (2 Sam. xxiii. 2 ; Ps. ex. 1 : comp. Acts ii. 
34, 35 ; 1 Cor. xv. 25). The only possible answer was that full 
admission of the spiritual nature of the kingdom of Christ, which 
would have ident^ed Him in all points with Jesus ; and, rather 
than confess this, their obstinate sUence rejected the last oppor- 
tunity of offered grace (Matt. xxii. 41-46 ; Mark xii. 35-37 ; Luke 
XX. 41-44). 

Then ensued our Lord's final outpouring of just indignation on 
the false and profligate teachers who had long led on the people, like 
the blind leading the blind, to the ruin they were soon to con- * 
summate. The woes denounced on the " Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites," by the voice of God's own Son in His holy Temple, in 
the character of a Judge, and as a foretaste of the last judgment, 
stand in a striking contrast to the blessings uttered on His humble 
disciples from the mount, as the crimes that called them down were 
the very opposite to the virtues there inculcated : saying and not 
doing — binding grievous burthens for other men's shoulders, while 
they would not so much as touch them— loving all marks of out- 
ward honour, even in the house where God only should be honoured, 
and displaying all forms of ostentatious devotion, while their lives 
were full of rapacity and vice ; converting proselytes to the law, only 
to make them twofold more the children of hell than themselves ; — 
frittering away the most solemn obligations, and at the same time 
extenuating the greatest crimes, by their false casuistry^ — cle«nsai!D.s^ 
the outside of cup and dish, TPrMc)ii©ft\L'b9L^>iXsfl^"^R^5^^^fc«^ 
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that they swallowed as their daily food, "^ strainings ont the gntt, 
and swallowing the camel ;** — their hypocrisy could find no fitter 
image than the whiteil aepnlchree, which they were so fond d 
garnishing without, while the mass of oormptian was still festering 
within. Aye ! and the fact that their chiefest care was bestowed 
on the sepulchies of th<»e prophets whom their fathers slew, sug^ 
gested the climax of the denunciation. In their affected care to 
wash their hands of their fathers' deeds they confessed theraselyes 
the children of tlutee who slew the prophets, and were about to enu- 
l«as their wor$t crimes by an. act which should brings on them the 
guilt of all the blood shed under the Old Goyenant. At last the 
utterance of wrath dies away in tones of the deepest pity, as He 
repeats His lamentation over Jerusalem and her doom of desolatkn 
at His coming (Matt, xxiii. 13-39 ; Mark xii. 40 ; Luke xx. 47). 

Our Saviour's praise of the poor widow, who cast two mites— all 
she had— into the treasury', as having given more than all the sums 
that the rich I'ast in from their abundance, is the last event of this 
day in the Temple, acconling to the first three Eyangelists. St 
John, who passes over the other incidents of this and the pre- 
ceding day. rt^lates the coming of certain Greeks, who were intro- 
duced by Philip and Andrew to Jesus, and the declaration of our 
Lord that the hour was now come for the Son of 3Ian to be 
glorified, and for the Father s name to be glorified by His death, 
followed by the approving voice of God firom heaven. A brief 
conversation ensueil. after which Jesus departed finally from the 
Temple, uttering His last words of promise to believers, and of 
warning to those who rejected Him ; words addressed especially to 
many of the chief rulers, who believed in secret, but feared to con- 
fess Him, ** for thev loved the praise of men more than the praiae 
of God " (John xii! 20-50). 

But the greatest wonis of this eventful day were uttered by our 
Lord to His disciples after He had left Jerusalem. They had 
called His attention, as He departed from the Temple, to the mag- 
nificence of its buildings ; and He had replied that the time was 
coming when not one stone would be left upon another. The 
eastern valley was no sooner crossed, than they began to ask Him 
when these things would happen, and what would be the signs of 
His coming and of the end of the world. The threefold form of 
this enquiry is an important guide to the momentous discourse 
which Jesus uttered as He sat upon the slope of Olivet, in full view 
of the Temple. Here He is seen as the great Prophet of the new 
dispensation, briefiy recounting the warnings long before uttered by 
Daniel, and yet to be more fuUy revealed through St. John. 

The first part of the discourse describes the taking of Jerusalem 
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by Titus, the destruction of the Temple, and perhaps the fearful 
calamities which attended the final dispersion of the Jews by 
Hadrian. Equally clear is the reference of the last part, though 
the point of transition is very difficult to fix, to the scenes preceding 
and attending the end of the world and the final judgment ; and to 
these a practical application is given by the parables of the faithful 
and unfaithful Servant, and of the wise and foolish Virgins ; while 
the whole concludes with a plain description of the judgment day 
(Matt, xxiv., XXV. ; Mark xiii. ; Xiuke xxi. 5-36). 

On that very evening, He warned His disciples finally that it 
wanted now but two days to the time when, on the coming Passover, 
he should be betrayed and crucified (Matt. xxvi. 1, 2) ; and we can 
imagine Judas Iscariot slinking out to plot his treason, as, when 
more plainly denounced, he left the Paschal table to carry it out. 
But why ^^mvst the Son of man be betrayed f" Simply because 
His enemies dared not touch Him in presence of the people. Nor, 
in stating this historic reason, let us forget that ^' in all points it 
behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren " — whose greatest 
earthly trial is perhaps the treachery of friends. " Yea, mine own 
familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against me"— are the prophetic words in which 
David, from his own experience, foretold the suflferings of Christ 
(Psalm xli. 9 ; comp. Iv. 12-1 4, 20, 21). The plan was to seize Him 
by tre€M3hery in His retirement ; and for this an opportunity was 
unexpectedly ofiered this very night. Judas Iscamot, whom Jesus 
had foreknown as the traitor from the first, came to the chief priests, 
and agreed to place his Master in their hands for the paltry bribe 
of thirty pieces of silver, the very sum fixed in the law as compen- 
sation for the life of a slave (Exod. xxi. 32 ; oomp. Zech. xi. 12, 13 ; 
Matt, xxvii. 9). Judas stands alone in sacred history as a man 
devoted by name, by the voice of the Lord Himself, to perdition. 
How then did he obtain this awful pre-eminence ? Simply by love 
of the world. He is the most marked type of those false disciples 
who joined Christ in the expectation of an earthly kingdom ; and 
when our Lord's repeated announcements of His sufferings and 
death showed this to be a vain hope, he prepared to sell himself 
and his Master to the rulers. He seems to have had that practical 
talent for business which gains confidence, and he was made the 
treasurer of the little band ; and this position became a snare to 
him. In that character he raised his hypocritical objection to the 
wastefulness of Mary's act of self-devotion, contemplating the 
securing the common purse for himself in the approaching end : — 
'' This he said, not that he cared for the poor, but because he was 
a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put therein " (John 
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xii. 6). The reply of Jesus, implying HiB knowledge that Jndai 
cared as little for the poor as for Him, seems to have set the seal to 
the traitor's purpose ; for Matthew and Mark place his oommunkft- 
tion to the chief priests immediately after the feast in Bethsnj. 
Whether that feast be rightly placed after the Sabbath (on Satuiday 
evening) or on the Tuesday evening, as some prefer, it seems dear 
from the three Evangelists that the latter was the date of Judas^B 
bargain, two days before the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 14—16; Haik 
xiv. 1, 2, 10, 11 ; Luke xxii. 1-6). 

4. Wednesdaij, the liith of Nisan (April 4<^). — Our Liord remained 
at Bethany till the afternoon of Thursday, and a solemn silence rests 
over this period of His life. At all events, the lesson is most im- 
pressive that, in the very last week of His ministry, afber three 
days of incessant activity, our Lord secured this unbroken interval 
of holy contemplation, as the fittest preparation for His Passion. 
The idea, that He may have spent the day in converse ¥dth His 
disciples, seems to be excluded by the silence of St. John, who is so 
full in his relation of the next day's scenes. 

5. Thursday, the 14th of Nisan ; the evening belonging to the ISA 
{April 5th). — " Then came the day of unleavened bread, when the 
Passover must be killed." * The exact time appointed in the law 
for killing the Paschal Lamb was on the 14th of Nisan " between 
the evenings," or about sunset ; and it seems to have been actually 
killed between the hour of the evening sacrifice (the 9th hour = 3 
p.m.) and sunset. Attempts have been made to shew that " Christ 
our Passover was slain for us " on the same afternoon on which the 
Paschal Lamb was kUled. But the true view seems to be that our 
Lord observed this, the greatest sacrifice of the Old Covenant, before 
He offered the one great sacrifice of the New Covenant, that is. Him- 
self upon the cross, and by so doing He exactly fulfilled the type. 

As the day advanced, the disciples, well aware of the danger of a 
return to the city, asked the Master where they should prepare the 
Passover. He sent Peter and John into the city to a certain man, 
whom they were to recognize by a sign, and who, at the simple 
intimation of the Lord's will, shewed them to a large upper room, 
furnished and in proper order, where they prepared the feast. En- 
tering the city privately, while the people were similarly engaged 
in their several households, Jesus sat down with the twelve apostles 
to eat the Passover before sunset. We must now be content to in- 
dicate the several events of this memorable feast, which are fully 
related in the Gospels; and the whole meaning of which is an 
object for much futxire study:— oxir Lord's refusal of the cup of 

♦ Luke xxii. 1. The " Passover" meaiis*/ie7-« the Paschal Lamb. The importance 
of noticing this will appear presently. 
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wine : — His rebuke of the controversy which broke out even then for 
the highest place in His expected kingdom : — His lesson of humility 
by washing the disciples* feet, followed by the warning, " Ye are not 
all clean : " — the overpowering sorrow with which He plainly de- 
clared that the traitor was one of thenij and the agonizing questions, 
" Lord, is it I ? Is it I ? " — answered by the sign which marked 
out the traitor, though to John alone, and the words — so pierc- 
ingly clear to the traitor, though misunderstood by the rest, which 
sent Judas forth in haste to concert his measures with the rulers, 
under cover of the night, which had now set in. 

Then Christ announced to those who were left, that the hour was 
come for the Son of Man to be glorified, and for God to be glorified 
in Him ; that He was going before them on a path by which they 
should soon follow Him, but that they were not yet ready ; and 
meanwhile He gave them the new commandment, that they should 
love one another. The impatient zeal of Peter rebelled at the 
thought of not following his Master now; and his self-deceiving 
readiness to lay down his life for Christ's sake was rebuked by the 
prediction, that he would deny Him thrice on that very night 
before the crowing of the cock; while the other disciples, who 
might be beginning to think themselves above the weakness of 
Peter as well as the treachery of Judas, were warned that they too 
would abandon Him that night and be scattered abroad ; but He 
appointed to meet them in Galilee after His resurrection (John xiii. 
36-38; Matt. xxvi. 31-35; Mark xiv. 27-31). 

Either just before or just after this scene, as the supper was 
drawing to an end, Christ took a loaf of the unleavened bread, and, 
having given thanks. He brake it and gave it them to eat, as the 
emblem of His body, broken for men. Then, the supper being ended. 
He took a cup, the third of those usually partaken of at the Paschal 
feast, and divided it in Uke manner among them, as the pledge of 
the new covenant in His blood, shed for the remission of sins. 
Thus He instituted the Lord's Supper, to be observed to all future 
time, in remembrance of Him (Matt. xxvi. 26-29 ; Mark xiv. 22-25 ; 
Luke xxii. 19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25). 

Between the end of the meal and the h3mms of praise which 
followed it, there was an interval of most solemn and delightful con- 
verse, in which occurs the great promise of the Paraclete, the Holy 
Spirit of truth. The exquisite chapters of St. John which contain 
this discourse conclude with that most solemn and afiecting of all the 
utterances of human language, our Lord's intercessory prayer in 
presence of His disciples.* The singing of a hymn, probably the 

ft John xiv.>xvii. The break at xiv. 31 is only apparent It indicates the first 
movement towards departure ; but the discourse is resumed and concluded be: 
they leaye the bouse. 
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" Great Hallel " (Psalms cxv.-cxviii.) concluded the Paschal cele- 
bration, and then they went out together to the first scene of suffer- 
ing on the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxvi. 30 ; Mark xiv. 26; Luke 
xxii. 39). 

GU)ing down into the ravine which divides Jerusalem from the 
Mount, they crossed the brook Kedron, and entered the Garden oi 
G^thsemane (the Oil Press), A part of the garden still exists, 
between the brook and the foot of the Moimt, marked by a few 
olive-trees, which are old enough to have grown there since our 
Saviour's time." Here Jesus took apart the same three disciples, 
Peter, James, and John, who had seen His glory on the mount of 
transfiguration, to be near Him during His last and most fearful 
agony of temptation. We leave to the words of Holy Writ the 
scene which ended with the appearance of the traitor, leading the 
officers of the temple, and his betrayal of his Master by a kiss ; as 
well as the incidents which put the assailants to shame, and proved 
the omnipotence which our Lord abstained from using in His own 
defence, since this hour (he said) was granted to them and to the 
powers of darkness, that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. Then 
all His disciples forsook Him and fled : but the self-reliant zeal of 
Peter and the love of John induced them to follow at a safe dis- 
tance (Matt, xxvi. 36-56; Mark xiv. 32-50; Luke xxii. 39-53; 
John xviii. 2-11).^ 

We must distinguish four different scenes of our Lord's trial (to 
use the word for such a mockery of justice) : — (1) His being taken 
to the house of Annas : — (2) His private examination by Caiaphas : 
— (3) His formal arraignment before the Sanhedrim as a blasphemer 
under the Jewish law : — (4) His being delivered to Pilate, to be 
dealt with by the Roman law, as a traitor to GsBsar : — ^besides the 
episode of Pilate's sending Him to Herod. 

(1) The divine prisoner was led first to the house of Annas, the 
father-in-law of the high-priest, Caiaphas ; perhaps to avoid com- 
mitting the rulers, till it was decided whether they would risk a 
public trial. But there seems now to have been no wish to draw 
back ; and Annas sent Him boimd to Caiaphas, who had already 
openly advised His death (John xviii. 13, 14, 24). 

(2) The examination in the house of Caiaphas is connected ¥dth 
the afiecting episode of Peter's threefold denial of his Master, to 
understand which, the structxire of an oriental house should be 

8 The present garden is fifty paoes square. That it was much larger is clear from 
Luke xxii. 41. There are eight trees, the age of which has been reckoned at 2000 
years. 
^ The inddent of the young taan,'w\Ac\i \b tecot^^\y3'»ax>i.Qti!c5 Cjdv,51, 62) 
has been ooi^ectared to refer to the Ei-v«Qg^\S&t^Ani«ft\L 
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remembered. The gate gives entrance to an open courtyard, and it 
was in the middle of this court that the servants and officers made 
a fire to keep off the chUness of a spring night. Peter and John 
followed at a distance ; but John, having some acquaintance with 
the high-priest, not only ventured himself into the palace, but 
spoke to the female servant at the door, who let in Peter ; and he had 
the rashness to sit down among the soldiers. Jesus was led into 
one of the chambers opening into the court, whence He could see 
what passed round the fire. Where John was, we are not told ; but 
it seems that, being known to the servants, he was left unmolested, 
and so became an eye-witness of what followed to the very end ; and 
hence the vast importance which is assigned to his testimony. The 
details of the three denials must be read in the Gospels.^ 

The first interrogation seems to have been made by the high- 
priest just after Peter's first denial, preparatory to the meeting 
of the Sanhedrim at dawn. " The high-priest asked Jesus of His 
disciples, and of His doctiine." The former question may have 
been designed to ascertain, before sxunmoning the Sanhedrim, how 
far the new leaven had spread among its members (comp. John xii. 
42) ; but Jesus betrayed no man. To the other question He only 
replied by appealing to the evidence of those who had been His 
hearers, and for this an officer struck Him for contempt of the high- 
priest (John xviii. 19-24). Caiaphas seems then to have retired to 
sxunmon the Sanhedrim; and Peter's second and third denials 
occurred in the meantime. 

6. Good Friday, still the IStho/Nisan (April 6th). — (3) At dawn 
of day the Council ( Sanhedrim) met, and Jesus was arraigned 
before them (Luke xxii. 66). Their first object was to condemn 
Hinn as a false prophet and blasphemer, crimes punishable by the 
Mosaic law with death. The law required the testimony of two 
witnesses ; and several witnesses were suborned, but their testimony 
was too evidently false to be admitted. When at last two were 
found to swear to the same point, and to pervert the words He had 
used about the destruction and resurrection of the temple of His 
body into a threat that He would destroy the Temple, they were 
still at variance with one another (Matt. xxii. 59-63 ; Mark xiv, 
55-61). 

To all this evidence Jesus made no reply, as indeed none was 
necessary ; till the high-priest reproached Him for His silence, and 

« Matt xxvL 47-58, 69, 15 ; Mark xiv. 43-54, 66-72 ; Luke xxii. 47-62 ; John xviil. 
1-18, 25-27. We do not enter on the minor questions as to the order of the three 
denials, which again illustrate that unity amidst diversity which characterises faith- 
ful witnesses. The double crowing of the cock, mentioned only by St. Mark, is con- 
sistent with everyday experience, and forms a valuable note of time *^ &t t]&& <i3»^ 
always crows soon after midnight, as well aa al \3[i«^>x«!i2s.Qll da.^. 
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adjured Him by the living God to say whether He was the Qnai 
the Son of God. Then He plainly said I AM, and warned them of 
the time when they should see Him sitting in His power at tii 
right hand of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven. This m 
enough. Rending his clothes — the wonted agn of distress aol 
horror — ^tho high-priest appealed to the council , who at once cgd- 
dcmned Jesus for blasphemy, while the officers covered TTia face, 
spat on Him, and buffetted Him with blows, mocking His piophetie 
powers by asking Him to tell who struck Him, and adding many 
other blasphemies (Matt. xxvi. 63-68 ; Mark xiv. 61-65 ; Lnke xxiL 
67-71 and 63-65 ; comp. Is. 1. 6 ; liii. 7). 

(4) The next step, according to the law of Moses, would have been 
to have led Him without the city and stoned Him to death. But 
the subjection of the Jews to Rome had deprived even their highest 
court of the power of life and death. So they took a course which 
secured the fulfilment of Christ's own sayings respecting the mamier 
of His death. It became the act of Pilate, with the approval 
of Herod ; thus uniting with the ecclesiastical rulers of the Jews 
their own civil authority and the supreme power of Borne — ^a con- 
currence of the representatives of all the world (comp. Ps. ii.) and 

securing the infliction of that form of death, the most ignominioai 
as well as painful, which could best mark God's wrath against sin, 
and which, as especially the punishment of a slave, showed the 
Saviour descending to the lowest depths of humiliation, to prove 
that He would save the most degraded (see Gal. iii. 10; vi. 14; 
Phil. ii. 8 ; Heb. xii. 2 ; Col. ii. 14). 

They led Him to the Prsstorium, where the Roman procurator, 
Pontius Pilate," had just taken his seat early in the morning ; but, 
as they could not enter a cojiit inaugurated by heathen sacrifices 
without incurring a pollution that would have prevented their 
keeping the feast, Pilate came out to ask them the charge on which 
they delivered up the prisoner. They only replied that He was a 
malefactor ; and Pilate gave them leave to deal with Him according 
to their law. Then they charged Him with the political offence of for- 
bidding the people to pay tribute to Caesar (the very trap into which 
they had vainly tried to draw Him) and making himself a Mng. 
Pilate went back and began his examination by asking, ^' Art Thou 
the king of the Jews ? " Jesus replied that His kingdom was not of 
this world, as the peaceful conduct of His disciples proved; and 
when further pressed with the question, " Art Thou a king then?" 

» The Prsetorlum, translated in the A. V. the •• ball of Judgment " (John xvliL 28X 
was the head^quarters of the Roman military governor. The time was the early 
dawn, a point of importance in reference to the time of the condemnation (bee 
below). 
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— He explained His kingdom to consist in bearing witness to the 
truth, and claimed the allegiance of every one who was himself 
true. To this appeal, Pilate made the often quoted rejoinder, 
" What is truth ? " and left the prsetorium, to tell the Jews that he 
found no fault in the accused. He seems to have brought Jesus out 
with the intention of dismissing Him ; but the priests and elders 
began to upbraid Hinn with new charges, to which He made no 
reply (Matt, xxvii. 1, 2, 11, 14 ; Mark xv. 1-5 ; Luke xxiii. 1-5 ; 
John xviii. 28-38 : comp. Is. liii. 7). 

Catching at the mention of Galilee as the chief scene of His 
seditious teaching, Pijate resolved to send Him to Herod Antipas, 
who had come up to Jerusalem to the Passover — a practice by which 
he was accustomed to conciliate the Jews. Herod rejoiced in 
obtaining the interview which he had long sought in vain, and put 
many questions to Jesus, in the hope of His working some miracle. 
Provoked, however, at receiving no answer, and seeing the vehe- 
mence of Christ's accusers, Herod, with his soldiers, made a mockery 
of His regal claims, and sent Him back to Pilate arrayed in the 
imperial purple. The occasion was seized for a reconciliation between 
the king and procurator, who had been long at variance, and the 
words of David were fulfilled, " The kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together, against the Lord and 
against His anointed " (Luke xxiii. 4-12 ; Ps. ii. 1, 2 ; comp. Acts 
iv. 25, 26). 

Finding himself compelled to decide the case, Pilate tried an 
appeal from the rulers to the people. It was a customary act of 
grace, in honour of the Passover, for the Roman governor to release 
some prisoner, whom the people chose. Eoiowing that the charge 
against Jesus sprang from the envy of the priests, and that the 
people had shewn such enthusiasm for Him, he proposed to release 
Him whom they had so lately hailed as their Eling. But the plan 
was defeated by a cunning manoeuvre of the priests. There was 
another prisoner, named Barabbas, a murderer and robber, and the 
leader of one of those insurrections against the Roman government, 
which were frequent during the later days of Judaea. The feelings 
of the people were easily inflamed on behalf of this patriot brigand ; 
and they probably saw by this time that Jesus was not about 
to fulfil their hopes of a miraculous restoration of David's kingdom. 
Pilate awaited their decision with an anxiety the more intense 
because, while sitting on the tribunal, he received a warning message 
from his wife, who had just awakened from a harassing dream 
about the "just man." He repeated the question, " Which of the 
two shall I release to you ? " and they replied, " Not this one, but 
Barabbas ! " Again he tried to bring them to reason, and to reviTj 
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tlioir interest in Christ, by asking, ** What will ye then that I diiA| ^ 
tlo to Hi 111 wh<nn ye call tfte King of the Jews 9 " The answer in 
riwly, ** Criirify Jlim." Still Pilate made a third appeal— "Wto, 
whut evil liuth He done? " and, again declaring that he IbimdM 
fault in Iliin, ho proposcnl the strange coxnpromiEe to soourge Hni 
and let llini go I But by this time the people, always r^y fir 
MHlition, and continually prompted by the priests, were roand 
to the verge of tumult. The loud erics of " Crucify Him I *• pre- 
vailtnl over rcaKoii and conscience; and Pilate released BarabbM. 
and yieldiHl up Jesus to their will. But first, Pilate waabed 
his hands befon^ tlie people, protesting *' I am iniiooeDt of the blood 
of tliis just iH'rsun : see ye to it ; " and they accepted the tremendou 
rcHixmsibility : — **His blood be on us and on our children" (Mitt 
xxvii. 15-20; Mark xv. 6-15; Luke xxiii. 13-25 ; John xviu. 39, 40). 

Jiisus was now Imndedover to the Boman soldiers, whose brutalitr 
was niadtt more cruel by their contempt and hatred for the seditioitf 
•lews, over wliose jM^asant king they now celebrated a mock trimnph. 
To thti torture of the scourging which always preceded crucifixion, 
their wanton wit added the cruel mockery of the insignia of 
n)yalty — the crown of thorns, the purple robe, and the reed for 
a sceptre, while they mingled the parody of homage with blows 
and spitting in his face (Matt, xxvii. 2&-30; Mark xy. 15-19; 
John xix. 1-3). 

Tlie scene seems to have suggested to Pilate one more effort to 
save I Jesus, in which, if unsuccessful, he would at least indulge his 
levity by an insult to the Jews. As a proof that he believed Him 
innocent, he brought Him out and shewed Him invested with the 
insignia of royalty ! But the insult excited rage and not compas- 
sion, and the cry was again, " Crucify Him I " " Take you HJTn and 
crucify Him ; for I find no fault in Him," rejoined Pilate, knowing 
tliat they dared not take him at his word ; while they cried that He 
deserved death according to their law, " because He made himself 
the Son of God." Pilate's reluctance had for some {ime shewn a 
mixture of superstitious fear, which these words raised to the highest 
pitcli. Leading Jesus back into the hall, he asked Him, ** Whence 
art Thou?" but received no answer; and when he urged the 
(question l)y speaking of his power to crucify or to release Him, 
Jesus told liim that he could have no power at all over Him unless 
it were given him from above, and with divine authority pronounced 
tlie guilt of His betrayers the greater. Pilate was now determined, 
if ])ossible, to release Him ; but the Jews knew how to work upon 
a fear more present to him than that of the last judgment : — " If 
thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar's friend." The dread of 
being denounced to Tiberius for acquitting an usurper was decisiye 
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to his weak and selfish spirit. Taking his seat in the open place 
called Gahbatha (the pavement)^^^ in full view of the Temple and the 
people, just as the sun had risen, Pilate passed sentence on Him 
whom he had so often declared innocent, and of whose right to be 
his judge he was not unaware. Still venting the reproaches of his 
conscience in insults on his instigators, he again said to the Jews, 
" Behold your King ! " " Away with Him ! crucify Him 1 " was still 
the answer. And when he asked, " Shall I crucify your King ? " 
the chief priests, in their rage, abjured the independence which was 
the strongest passion of a Jew, " We have no king but Gsesar " 
(Matt, xxvii. 26-30 ; Mark xv. 15-19; John xix. 1-16). 

The providence of God took them at their word, when their last 
efforts for freedom ended in their dispersion over all the world. No 
less signal was the retribution which befel the other actors in this 
greatest crime of the world's history. The unjust judge afterwards 
incurred the very displeasure which he dreaded, and only put 
an end to his exile by suicide. Herod also died in exile (see p. 
222) ; and Caiaphas was deposed. But there was no delay in the 
fate of Judas. Seized with remorse as soon as he saw his Master 
condemned, he carried back the 30 pieces of silver to the chief 
priests, and confessed his sin, hoping perhaps that good might yet be 
done by this assertion of Christ's innocence. Their only answer 
was, " What is that to us ? See thou to that I " and, casting down 
the money on the pavement of the Temple, he went and hanged 
himself. With the scrupulousness of religious formalism, the men 
who had used his treason decided that the 30 silver pieces, as the 
price of blood, must not be put back into the treasury ; so they pur- 
chased with them the potter's field without the city, as a burial place 
for strangers, thereby fulfilling to the very letter a prophecy of 
Zechariah (Zech. xi. 12, foil.). The field thus purchased seems to 
have been the place where Judas committed suicide, and the double 
memorial of the scene and the price of blood was preserved by its 
name, Aceldama, the field of blood (Matt, xxvii. 3-10 ; Acts 1. 18, 19). 

Meanwhile that great sacrifice was accomplished, the Gospel re- 
cord of which we should not dare to touch but for the need of some 
remarks on the manner and place and time of the execution, the 
iticidenfs that marked it, and the saymg^which our Saviour uttered 
from the cross. It was a Roman execution, conducted in the usual 
forms of crucifixion, but with some important variations; but 
several important details must be left for future study. 

(1) The Place of execution was necessarily without the city (Acts 
vii. 58 ; Heb. xiii. 11-13; comp. Ex. xxix. 14; Lev. iv. 11, 12, 21, 

10 This was a paved platform on the ridge of the rock between Jthe castle of 
Antonia and the western comer of the Temple. 

Sm. Script. Hist. t 
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vi. 30, ix. 11, xvi. 27 ; Num. xix. 3) ; but its exact site is un- 
known. It was near one of the gates^ and beside a public road, but 
there is no mention of its being on a " hill " or " Mount." The 
sacred name of Galvabt, which our version has only in St. Luke, is 
the Latin translation (calvariumy '^ skull") for the Greek word 
(jcpaviov), by which all four Evangelists explain the Hebrew name 
Golgotha, ^^ place of a skull/' which implies the horrid signs that 
marked its use (Matt, xxvii. 38, 34 ; Mark xv. 22, 23 ; Luke xxiii. 
33 ; John xix. 17). 

(2) The Bearing of the Cross, — To add to the ignominy of this 
servile form of death, the condemned carried his cross to the place 
of execution ; and Christ was thus led forth, with two criminals who 
were '•'•jusUy in the same condemnation " (Luke xxii. 32, 41 ; comp. 
Isaiah liii. 12). The act of " taking up the cross " had already been 
used by Christ for the sacred figure which it has ever since expressed 
(Matt. X. 38, xvi. 24; Mark viu. 34, x. 21 ; Luke ix. 23, xiv. 27; 
Heb. xiii. 12, 13) ; and everlasting honour was laid upon Simon, 
a man of Cyrene, whom the soldiers caught as he was entering the 
city, and compelled him to bear the load imder which Christ had 
sunk. It was then that He bade the women, who followed Him 
weeping, to weep rather for the judgments that were coming on the 
land (Matt, xxvii. 31-32; Mark xv. 20, 21 ; Luke xxiii 26-82; 
John xix. 17). 

(3) The Crucifixion. — Arrived at the place of execution, the con- 
demned were stripped and fastened to the cross, which was usually 
of the form familiar to us imder the name of the *^ Roman cross ; " " 
but not nearly so high as is commonly represented. The feet of the 
sufferer were only a foot or two above the groimd — a fact of sosne 
weight, as showing that Jesus suffered in the midst of his peraeoih 
tors, and not looking down from above their heftds. The body was 
either nailed or bound by cords to the cross, or in both ways. Our 
Lord was nailed, both by the hands and feet, as the prophets had 
foretold ; ^^ a method more exquisitely painful at first, thon^ 
tending to shorten the torture. When the cross was not already 
standing, the sufferer, as in our Saviour's case, was fastened to it as 
it lay upon the groimd, and the shock when it was dropped into 
the hole or socket must have been terrible. To deaden the sense of 
these tortures, some drug was usually administered ; but our Lord 
refused the mixture of wine and myrrh thus offered Him, as he had 

~ 11 That is the form of -f-, the two pieces being unequal, as dlstingaished from tbe 
" Greek cross," +» "^ith equal arms, and the diagona] or " St. Andrew's CroeB,** % i 
not to mention ornamented forms. 
J2 Pb. xxil. 16 ; Zech. xll. 10 \ 3oYva «l. U, 1*1, foi,-. comp. Rev. l. 7, the Utter 
passage referring to all bis woTmdB, 
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abstained from wine at the Paschal supper. He still observed the 
meek silence which Isaiah had foretold, till all the horrid details 
were accomplished, and He hung upon the cross between the two 
malefactors, on His right and on His left ; being thus emphatically 
"numbered with the transgressors" (Matt, xxvii. 38; Mark xv. 
27, 28 ; Luke xxiii. 33 ; John xix. 18). 

(4) The " First Saying " from the Cross. — ^It was then that He 
uttered the first of the " Seven Sayings," which have ever been 
revered as His dying words, a prayer for His murderers — " Father, 
forgive tJiemj for they know not what they do " (Luke xxiii. 34). 

(5) The Time of our Saviour's crucifixion was the third hour 
(or 9 o'clock a.m.), the very time when the morning sacrifice was 
offered (Mark xv. 25) ; and His death was at the 9th hour, which 
was the time of the evening sacrifice; the whole space of six 
hours being divided at noon by the beginning of the miraculous 
darkness. 

(6) Parting of Christ's Garments. — The execution was carried 
out, and the cross watched, by a guard of four soldiers, with a cen- 
turion; and the garments of the sufferers were their perquisite. 
Four parts being made, there remained the upper robe, woven 
throughout without a seam, the type of Christ's perfect righteous- 
ness, and the source of healing to many who had touched it. As it 
would have been spoilt by dividing it, the soldiers decided to cast 
lots for it, thus fulfilling another prophecy: "They parted my 
raiment among them, and for my vesture they did cast lots " (Matt, 
xxvii. 35 ; Luke xxiii. 34 ; John xix. 23 ; Psalm xxii. 18). 

(7) The Inscription on the Cross. — ^The custom of writing up the 
culprit's crime on a scroll or label above his head gave Pilate 
another opportunity of mortifying the Jews, while bearing uncon- 
scious witness to the truth. To avoid all ambiguity, he wrote the 
title in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. The various readings of the 
Evangelists give a striking case of their agreement in substance 
amidst varieties of expression. 

"This is Jesus, thb King of titb Jews" (Matthew). 

"The Kixq of the Jews'* (Mark). 

"This is the Kino of the Jews" (Lake). 

" Jesus of Nazareth, the Kino of the Jews " (John). 

Pilate's shaft did not miss its mark. The chief priests wished 
him to amend the description thus ; " He said, I am King of the 
Jews;" but he silenced them with the answer, "What I have 
written I have written " (Matt. xxvu. 31-38 ; Mark xv. 20-28 ; Luke 
xxiii. 26-34, 38 ; John xix. 17-24). 

(8) TJie ** Second Saying**-^ the Penitent Robber,— For the 
three hours (9-12 a.m.) Jesus hung upon the cross, exposed ' 
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the insults of tho rulers, and of the rabble whose cries had chanpl 
with Ilis change of fortune. Some stood to enjoy the sight; whfle 
others, passing in and out of the neighbouring city-gi^ waggri 
their heads, and taunted Him with the very prophecy whidi n 
being fulfilled — the destruction of the temple of His body, that it 
might be raised again in three days. A strong temptatioa m 
added to these taunts. He was challenged to prove His diritt'^ 
|)ower and kingdom by coming down &om the cross : nay, ereatte 
chief priests offered to believe Him on that sig^ though they dia- 
believed the still higher proof given by His resurrection. Of tkt 
very culprits who hung beside Him, one joined in the railing, ui 
dared to demand their deliverance and His as a proof that He ¥ii 
the Christ. But the other reproved his comrade's mmlT^f^ff^^ eon- 
fessing the justice of their sentence, and bearing witness to QMi 
innocence, and then turned to Him with the prayer " Loid, re- 
member me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom." Jesus opened 
His lips for the second time with these words, '' Verily I say unto 
thee, To-day thou shalt be with Me in paradise ** (Matt, xxvii 3^ 
44 ; Mark xv. 29-32 ; Luke xxiii. 35-37, 39-43). 

(9) The Women at the Gross— Christ's ''Third Saying " to 8t, JoktL 
— Three women, with the beloved disciple, hsui dar^ to stay by B« 
cross. They were " the three Marys : " his mother ; her sister the 
wife of Clopas ; and Mary of Magdala. With filial love even in 
that hour of agony, He bade His mother behold a son in the beloTed 
disciple, and that disciple to look upon her as His mother ; and 
henceforth Mary found a home with John (John xix. 25-27). 

(10) The Miraculous Darkness, and the Fourth, Fifth, and 8ixA 
Sayings. — It was now noon, and yet a supernatural darkness rested 
upon all the land, from the 6th hour to the 9th hour, as if to veil 
the last agonies of the Redeemer from the eyes of men.*' But far 
deeper than that darkness was the gloom that weighed npon the 
Saviour's soul, as He bore the whole burthen of the divine wrath 
for the sins of all men. To that awful mystery our only guide is in 
the words with which at the ninth hour He broke the solemn 
silence, " My God I my God I why hast Thou forsaken me ? " woidfl 
already used prophetically by David in the great Psalm which 
describes the Messiah's sufferings. Their sense was lost upon the 
bystanders, who, remembering the connection of the promised Elijah 
with Christ, caught at the sound of the word " EU " (Jfy God) as 
a call for the prophet. At this moment the Sufferer's mortal frame 

" An edipse qfthe sun is quite out of the question ; for the Jewish months were 
strictly lunar ; and the Passover was in the middle of the month, Just when the 
moon was full. The young reader may remember this by obaerving the phase of 
the moon at Oood Friday and Easter. ^ _ . 
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endured its last agony of intense thirst, and, to fulfil one more pro- 
phecy, He exclaimed, " I thirst." One of the bystanders filled a 
sponge, from a vessel standing near, with the mixture of acid wine 
and water which was the common drink of the Roman soldiers, 
and, lifting it on a stalk of hyssop, put it to His mouth, while the 
rest said, "Let us see if Elijah will come to help him"" (Matt, 
xxvii. 45-49; Mark xv. 3S-36; Luke xxiii. 44, 45; John xix. 
28, 29). 

(11) The Seventh Saying, and the Death of Jesus Christ. — ^And now 
all that man could inflict had been endured ; all that the Son of 
Grod could do and bear for man had been done and suffered. The 
end of His agony and the completion of His redeeming work are 
both annoimced by the loud cry, " It is finished ; " the soul which 
had animated His mortal body is yielded back to God with those 
words of perfect resignation, "Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit;" and, bowing His head upon His breast, He 
expired." 

(12) Portents at Chrisfs Death — Conversion of the Centurion, — 
His death was followed by portents not to be overlooked by any of 
the multitudes assembled at Jerusalem. The priest, who entered the 
Holy Place at this very hour, with the blood of the evening sac- 
rifice, saw the vail rent in twain from the top to the bottom. That 
vail was the special, as the Temple itself was a more general, symbol 
of Christ's body, the visible covering which enshrined the abode of 
deity ; and the one was rent, and the other broken, to show that 
*^ a new and living way was consecrated for us to enter into the 
Holiest of all, by the blood of Jesus, through the vail, that is to 
say. His flesh " (Heb. x. 19, foil.). The rocks which surrounded 
Jerusalem were rent with a great earthquake, and the graves were 
opened ; and many of the saints rose and were seen by many in the 
city after BAa resurrection. Even such wonders were not enough to 
break down the stubborn spirit of the Jews ; and, at the most, they 
departed with deep feelings of wondering grief. But the Boman 
centurion saw enough in the maimer of Christ's death, and in His 
expiring words, to make Him glorify God by the confession, " Truly 
this was a just man I Truly this was the Son of Gk>d ! " The most 
attached of His friends, including the devoted women who followed 
Him from Galilee, only ventured to view the scene from a distance 
(Matt. xxvu. 51-56 ; Mark xv. 38-41 ; Luke xxiii. 45-47). Only 

I* It is still believed that drinking cAiues the death of impaled perBons, and water 
is withheld, to prolong their sufferings. 

is Matt, xxvii. 50 ; Mark xv. 37 ; Luke xxiii. 46 ; John xix. 30. It deflerves 
notice that, in the last words, Matthew and Mark mention only the Umd 
Luke the prayer of resignation, and John the proclamation, ** It is finished." 
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'^the disciple whom Jesus loved" kept his station by the croes, 
a fact which we learn from his emphatic testimony as an eye^witnen 
of what followed. 

(13) His Death made sure— The Water and the Blood.— The day 
was now drawing to a close, and at sunset (just after 6 pjn.) the 
Sabbath would begin. **That Sabbath-day was a high day;** 
especially as being the second day of the feast of unleayened bread, 
when the first-fruits of the harvest were offered in the Temple, and 
whence the fiffcy days were reckoned to the Day of Pentecost. For 
that Sabbath this day itself was the " preparation." This state- 
ment, twice made by St. John, seems to refer to the cnstcnn of pre- 
paring for any sacred festival on the previous day. On this ^ pre- 
paration day " especially, they would put away all poUutums and 
signs of mourning, that might mar the coming feast. So, though 
they had not scrupled to enact on it a deed which would have pro- 
faned any day, they could not endure its defilement by the con- 
sequences of their judicial murder. Pilate readily granted their 
request, that the sufferings of the crucified might be ended by 
breaking their legs (for to despatch them with the swoid was 
deemed too honourable), and that they might be buried.^* This was 
done to the two malefactors ; but as Christ was found to be dead 
already. His limbs were left imbroken. To make sure, however, of 
His death, one of the soldiers pierced His side with a spear ; and 
blood and water were seen to flow mingled from the wound. Thus 
were fulfilled both the prophetic ordinance of the true Paschal lamb, 
"A bone of EUm shall not be broken," and that other propheof, 
" They shall look on Him whom they pierced " (John xix. 31-42 ; 
comp. Ex. xii. 46; Ps. xxxiv. 20; Zech. xii. 10; Ps. xxii. 16, 17; 
Rev. i. 7). Most justly does St. John lay the utmost stress on the 
truth of his own testimony, as an eye-witness, to this incident, not only 
for the spiritual sense which he afterwards gave it (1 John v. 6, 8), 
but as the very turning-point on which the credibility of the Gospel 
rests. It established beyond a doubt the reality of Ohrist's death, 
without full proof of which the evidence of His resurrection would 
always have been questionable. And the matter was put beyond 
all dispute by the care of Pilate to ascertain from the centurion the 
truth of a death so unusually speedy (Mark xv. 44, 45). The tortmes 
of crucifixion were often prolonged three days, and even Inore ; but 
the exhaustion of our Saviour's toil-worn frame, by His night 
of agony, and by His inexpressible mental anguish on the ciofis, 
are causes adequate to explain His dying in six hours ; while the 

'« The Romans generally aWovreA t\Mi \«A5f to tot upon the croes ; but in comp* 
qaence of Deut. xxi. 22, 23, an exjiteea naUomV exsft^Vsa'w^ ^jasife Vn. fiavoor of th» 
Jews, 
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. abundant flow of lymph and blood, due to the piercing of the peri- 
ls cai'dium (the membrane round the hefiurt), makes it probable that he 
died literally of " a broken heart." 

(14) The Entombment of Jesus. — ^Meanwhile Joseph of Arimathsea, 
a rich man and a member of the Sanhedrim, who had been no party 
to their councils against Jesus, now boldly avowed his secret 
discipleship by coming to Pilate and begging the body of Jesus. 
Pilate consented, as soon as he had satisfied himself of His real death. 
Joseph's example gave courage to Nicodemus, who brought a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes to anoint the corpse ; even as the Jewish 
kings used to be buried in spices. The near approach of the Sab- 
bath left no time for the fin^l funeral ceremonies. They took down 
the body from the cross ; and wrapping it hastily in linen, with the 
spices, tiiey laid it in a new rock-hewn sepulchre, which Joseph had 
made for himself, in a garden close at hand. To secure the sepulchre 
during the Sabbath, they rolled a great stone against its door, and 
departed. Thus was the prophecy fulfilled, that the Messiah should 
** make His grave with the rich " (Isaiah liii. 9). Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary, the sister of Christ's mother, who had sat opposite the 
sepulchre during the burial, and had seen how the body was laid in 
it,^^ went home, postponing the preparation of their spices and oint- 
ments, for the full performance of the funeral rites, till after the 
Sabbath ; and then " they rested the Sabbath day according to the 
commandment." The mother of Jesus seems to have been led home 
from the cross, when the body was taken down, by John, her new- 
found son (Matt, xxvii. 57-61 ; Mark xv. 42-47 ; Luke xxiii. 50-56 ; 
John xix. 38-42). 

7. The 8abbatli-day (Easter Eve) : Saturday, the ihth of Nisan 
(^April 1th) from the preceding sunset. — The sacred narrative leaves 
the disciples in the overwhehning grief and desolation amidst which 
they kept this Sabbath ; having, as we may infer from the events 
of the next day, reassembled from their dispersion, and looking for- 
ward, though with only the faintest hope, to the third day, on 
which Jesus had foretold His resurrection (see Luke xxiv. 21). The 
chief priests and Pharisees also remembered the prediction with 
alarm, and on the pretence that His disciples might steal away the 
body, they obtained Pilate's permission to set a watch of soldiers 
over the tomb, saw that it was securely shut, and sealed the stone 
(Matt. xxvU. 62-66). 

17 Hence they were prepared to see at once that Jcsos had left the sepulchre. 
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Ab the reBurrection of Christ is the great fact, bo the day of itt 
occurrence ia the great day of CbriBtiajutj. From the time of the 
Apoatlea its weeklj »tiira hoa heen cullcil \iy the name of the 
Lobd'b Day (Eey. i. 10) ; and tn thia ejKich of thii new creation of 
sU things, marked ty the new life of Chrigt, all the pemiailent 
Bonctitf of the primeval Bahbath was transferred.' 
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Great difficulties have been found in making out the history of 
the day from the four Gospels ;* but these difficulties will yield to 
a careful study, based on the principle that each Evangelist wrote 
with a special purpose and from special sources of information. It 
does not belong to our work to attempt a discussion of their several 
statements ; but to give briefly the result of such discussion in the 
most probable order of those appearances of Jesus to EUs disciples, 
which satisfied them that " the Lobd was risen indeed." 

i. The Besurrection itself is related only by St. Matthew : ** Be- 
hold, there was a great earthquake: for the angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone &om 
the door, and sat upon it. His countenance was like lightning, and 
his raiment white as snow : and for fear of Him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead men" (Matt, xxviii. 2-4). That this 
account was derived, in part at least, from one or more of the 
Boman soldiers, professing afterwards that belief which such a 
scene ought to have compelled, is probable from the acquaintance 
which the same Evangelist shows with the fact, that they were at 
first bribed to give out the absurd story that Roman soldiers had 
slept on duty, and while asleep had somehow come to know that 
the body was stolen by the disciples (Matt, xxviii. 11-1 5). 

The time of the resurrection is stated by St. Mark as " early on 
the first day of the week," which began &dm the sunset of the 
evening before (Mark xvi. 9). It had already taken place when the 
first visit was paid to the sepulchre, " while it was yet dark" (John 
XX. 1), "as it began to dawn" (Matt, xxviii. 1). The portion, 
however brief, of this day (according to Jewish reckoning) that 
Jesus remained in the tomb is reckoned as one day, like the brief 
interval between his burial and the Friday's sunset, and thus he 
remained three days in the earth (Matt. xii. 40, xvi. 21, xx. 19, 
xxvii. 63 ; Mark viii. 31, ix. 81, x. 34 ; Luke ix. 22, xviii. 33 ; John 
ii. 19, &c.). 

ii. Visit of the Women to the Sepulchre, The Jewish custom, of 
resimiing the occupations of common life the moment the Sabbath's 
sun had set, had enabled the two Marys to purchase on that 
evening the spices needed to complete the embalmment which 
Nicodemus had hastily performed. At the approach of dawn they 
came to the sepulchre, with certain other women, among whom 
was Joanna, to perform this pious service, wondering, as they went 
along, how they could roU away the great stone from its mouth. 
They reached the sepulchre at sunrise, and found the stone removed ; 
and, entering, they saw that the body of Jesus was gone (Matt, 
xxviii. 1 ; Mark xvi. 1-4; Luke xxiv. 1-8, 10; John xx. 1, 2), 

3 To which musl be added the ttatement of St Paul, 1 Gor. xv. 4-7. 
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iii. Mary Magdalene carries the news to Peter and John. The 
ardent love of Mary Magdalene prompted her at once to run and 
tell Peter and John of the trick that she supposed had heen played 
by the enemies of Christ in removing His body beyond the reach of 
His disciples.* 

iv. Vision of an Angel to the Women in the Sepulchre, Mean- 
while the other women had entered the recesses of the rook-hewn 
sepulchre, and there they saw an angel sitting on the right side, in 
the form of a young man in a long white robe, who told them that 
Christ had risen and would meet His disciples in Gkdilee, with 
other words of comfort and encouragement.' Fear at the vision, 
and joy at the tidings, joined to hasten the flight of the women 
from the sepulchre, that they might carry the news to the 
disciples. 

V. First appearance of Jesus — to the Women on their return from 
the Sepulchre. Their hasty course was stayed by the appearance 
and greeting of Jesus Himself. They fell down to worship Him, 
and received from His own lips the same message that the angel 
had given them (Matt, xxviii. 9, 10). The Apostles and other 
disciples received the intelligence ^'as idle tales,*' not being yet 
ready to believe the truth (Luke xxiv. 9, 11). 

vi. Visit of Peter and John to the Sepulchre. Peter and John 

himself were away from the rest of " the Eleven" probably at the 

house of the latter." To them Mary had brought word that the 

sepulchre was empty; and while the other women were giving 

their fuller tidings to the rest of the Apostles, Peter and John ran 

to the sepulchre to see for themselves. The ardent affection of 

" the disciple whom Jesus loved " carried Him first to the sepnlohie : 

he looked in and saw the grave-clothes, but hesitated to enter : 

while Peter, coming up, at once went in and saw the linen clothes 

lying as they had been left, and the napkin that had been about the 

head of Jesus folded together by itself.' John then entered and 

saw the same spectacle; and while Peter only wondered, J<^ 

believed ; for, he himself takes care to tell us, the disciples had not 

yet understood the prophecy of His resurrection (see Ps. xvL 10; 

Acts ii. 25-31). 

< John XX. 2. Throughout the whole narrative, John speaks of the evokts wtt* 
ness?d by himself. 

•' Matt xxvill. 5-8 ; IVfark xvi. 5-8 ; Luke xxiv. 4-8. St. Lnke, in speakh^ of (M 
angels, evidently puts Into one this and the subsequent vision of angels to Maiy 
Magdalene, which is mentioned only by St. John. 

^ So John says that, after their visit to the sepulchre, they returned ** to their ovi 
home.** John xx. 10. 

^ John XX. 3-10 ; comp. liuke xtVi. Vi. T\ife xDto!v\«aft»» ^t this record seems to i 
be intended aa a proof that ttiebody (»u\A.'ao\.\it»N<4\iWQ.%\xJtfsB.\$5 \Ss»^\3Maa^\sa;fcr i 
they would have carried off tJie gcave.c\oV\«» ^-Vfla\\.N»>X5afc\x\sa&*A. ^ 
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vii. Second appearance of Jesus — to Mary Magdalene at the Se- 
pulchre, While Peter and John returned home, Mary, who had 
followed them back to the sepulchre, stood by its entrance weeping ; 
and, looking into the sepulchre, she saw two angels sitting, at the 
head and the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. To their 
enquiry why she wept, she answered, " Because they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him ; " and 
she was turning away, to leave the sepulchre in despair, when she 
saw Jesus standing before her, though she knew Him not, even 
when He asked her why she wept. Taking Him for the keeper of 
the garden, she earnestly entreated Him to tell her whither He had 
removed the body. The one word, " Mary" from the lips of Jesus, 
recalled her to herself, and turning, so as to have a full view of Him 
for the first time, she replied, " Rabboni I " that is, " Master ! " and 
would have embraced Him. But, with the mysterious injimction, 
" Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father," He sent 
her to forewarn His brethren of His ascension. But even at this 
second testimony the disciples remained incredulous (John xx. 
11-18 ; Mark xvi. 9-11). 

viii. Third appearance of Jesus — to St. Peter. St. Paul states, 
immediately after the fact of our Lord's resurrection, " that He was 
seen of Cephas," before He appeared to the other Apostles (1 Cor. 
XV. 5). This appearance is also mentioned incidentally, but very 
emphatically, by St. Luke, in connection with the journey to Em- 
raaus (Luke xxiv. 34). 

ix. The journey to Emmaus — our Lord*s fourth appearaTice. 
This is briefly mentioned by St. Mark (Mark xvi. 12, 13); but the 
deeply interesting narrative of St. Luke (Luke xxiv. 13-35) gives 
us a view of the disciples' state of mind on this memorable day. 
Two of them, Cleopas * and another, left the city after the visits 
paid to the sepulchre by the women and by Peter and John, and 
walked to Emmaus, a village about seven miles from Jerusalem. 
Their only object seems to have been to talk freely with each other 
respecting the bearing of the recent events on the question of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and the doubtful result of their discussions is 
expressed in the exclamation, " But we trusted that it had been He 
which should have redeemed Israel I " As they were thus engaged, 
Jesus Himself joined them, but a spell was upon their eyes, so that 
they did not know Him. Every teader of the Gk>spel is familiar 
with what followed ; — the statement of their anxious reasonings ; 
His rebuke of their ignorance and imbelief, and His exposition of 
the Scriptures which foretold His sufferings and glory; their 

8 This Cleopas must not be confounded with Clopos, the husband of 
sister of our Lord's mother. 
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])ro88iiig Him to stay with them at the village ; and His beiiig made 
kiiowu to them by bloBsing and breaking the bread at their eveoiog 
meal. Tlioy hastened back to Jemsalfim, and found the Apostki 
asriemblod with otlier diHciplcs at their evening meal (Mark xtLI^ 
in a Htrangcly mingled state of doubt and wonder; for, while Bome 
ni(;t them with the news, " The Lord is risen indeed, and haft 
iipl)eared to 8imon," their own full account of His converse wift 
them was still received with unbelief. 

X. Our Lord's fifth appearance— to the (usenibled AposOet, exa^ 
Thomas, It was at this very crisis of their perplexity, that Jesa 
crowned His separate appearances by a manifestation of Himself to 
the Apostles, and those disciples who were with them. His suddfB 
app(>arance in their midst, the doors of the room being shut fast far 
fear of the Jews, alarmed them with the idea that they saw a spirit, 
though He greeted them with the words, "Peace be nnto yoa!" 
liut Ho calhHl them to feel His body, and showed them the wonndi 
in His hands and feet and side. As they still doubted. He ate food 
before them ; and then He opened their minds to see the fdlflment 
of all that had been spoken of Him in the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms ; and to know their own mission as the witnesses of HiB 
resurrection, and the preachers of repentance and remission of sins 
in His name to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. Then, by the 
sign of breathing on them. He indicated the conferring of that gift 
of the Holy Spirit, which was actually to descend upon them after 
His ascension, and for which He bade them to wait at Jerusalem; and 
He gave them the authority of remitting and retaining sius, and the 
promise of the power of working miracles. Such was our Lord's 
last appearance to His disciples on the day of His resurrectioD 
(Markxvi. 14-18; Luke xxiv. 3G-49; John xx. 19-23; 1 Cor. xv. 
5, " then of the twelve "). 

§ 2. Sunday, the 2Hh ofNisan, April IQth. — " Low Sunday.^ 

xi. Christ's second appearance to the assembled disciples, with 
Thomas, — the sixth in aU. The fact of our finding the disciples 
again assembled on the first day of the following week, and onr 
Saviour's blessing this meeting with His presence, goes far to mark 
the Lord's Day as sacred. It was then that the incredulous Thomas 
was taught by the evidence of his own senses, not only to share his 
brethren's faith, but to go beyond them by recognising in the Lord's 
resurrection a proof of His divinity. But Jesus did not grant the 
proof that Thomas required without pronouncing a higher blessing 
upon those who are content to believe on the testimony of others 
(John XX. 24-29). 

^ 3. xii. Third appearance of Jesus to tJie Apostles (seven of 
them) by the Lake of Galilee— the seventh in all. The Evangelisto 
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now cease to specify days. St. Matthew tells us that the eleven 
disciples went away into Galilee, as they had been commanded 
when first the resurrection was announced to them (Matt, xxviii. 
16); but their meeting with Jesus in the mountain He had 
appointed them must have been subsequent to that morning by the 
Lake of Galilee, of which St. John has given us so full and touching 
an account (John xxi. 1-24). Seven of the apostles— Peter, Thomas, 
Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, and two others who are not named 
— ^had returned to their avocations as fishermen, when Jesus 
revealed Himself to them in a manner strikingly similar to that of 
their former calling, by the sign of a miraculous draught of fishes. 
The one striking difference, that now the net did not break, shewed 
the coming of the time when they were to be indeed " fishers of 
men." It was then that our Lord drew from Peter the avowal of 
his love, repeated thrice as the revocation of his threefold denial, 
and restored him to his place among the disciples by the special 
commission, also thrice repeated — "Feed my sheep!" adding the 
prediction of his martyrdom, but rebuking his affisctionate curiosity 
concerning the fate of John. The saying, ^^ If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee?" not only repelled curiosity, but 
predicted his surviving the destruction of Jerusalem. 

xiii. The eighth appearance of Jesus — to the great body of His 
disciples in Galilee. St. Matthew continues the statement just 
quoted by saying that the eleven disciples went out to a mountain 
in Galilee, where Jesus had appointed them ; and when they saw 
Him they worshipped Him, but some doubted (Matt, xxviii. 16, 17). 
Though Matthew mentions only the eleven, he can scarcely mean 
the last statement to apply to them, after the removal of the last 
remains of their incredulity in the case of Thomas. It is evident, 
from comparing the Gospels, that, in several statements which refer 
to the body of the disciples, the eleven are particularly named, be- 
cause they were specially the appointed witnesses of Christ's resur- 
rection. There is, therefore, no difficulty in identifying this inter- 
view with the appearance of Jesus to " above five hundred brethren 
at once," mentioned by St. Paul, who appeals to the fact that some 
of them were still living when he wrote (1 Cor. xv. 6). 

This, then, was the great interview of Jesus with His disciples, 
of which He had spoken even before His death (Matt. xxvi. 32), and 
to which they were summoned from the moment of His resurrection. 
Its scene was Galilee, where Jesus had commenced His course of 
public teaching, and where His life had been chiefly spent ; and, as 
He had opened His public ministry on a mountain, by the discourse 
which set forth the conditions of discipleship, so He closed it on a 
mountain, by the commission which He based upon His own 
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limited authority : ''All power is given unto Me in heATOnu^Kl 
earth. Go ye thcrofiire and make diaciples of all na ^'^n p^ liaptiiBsl 
tlicm in the name of the Father, and of the Bon, and of the B 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I bnl 
commanded you : and lo ! I am with you always unto the end rf 
the world" (Matt, xxviii. 18-20). This oommission was giTODtoi 
the disciples, as such, and not to the Apostles only ; and this ii tne 
also of the promise of miraculous powers, and the gift of theBoly 
Spirit, which are recorded respectively by Mark and John. 

xiv. Christ* s ninth appearance— to James (the Less), TmmAilMfaiy 
after mentioning this interview, St. Paul adds the words, ''iflB 
that, he was seen of James," a special notice, which agrees wellwitii 
the importance assigned to James, as being, like Peter and Jobii 
one of the " pillars " of the Church (1 Cor. xv. 7 ; GaL ii 9), ISdi 
appearance may be referred to Jerusalem, with the more piobtii- 
lity, as James was not one among the Apostles at the J / ^\» d 
Galilee. 

§ 4. Thursday, the 25th of Jyar, '*H6ly Thurgday,*' or ^ A$ett 
sion Day** May 1 8th. 

XV. Our Lord's last interview loith the AposUea, and Si$ Amt 
sion. — His tenth appearance. The last scene of all was reserred 
for the eyes of the Apostles only, as the specially appointed irit- 
nesses of Christ's resurrection and ascension. St. Peter lays Bti«a 
upon the fact that, when God had raised Jesus from the d^etd, ''He 
sliewcd Him, openly, not to all the people^ but unto witnesscB chimk 
he/ore of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with Him after He 
rose from the dead " (Acts x. 40, 41). Neither Matthew nor John 
relates our Saviour's Ascension. Mark simply says that " He was 
received up into heaven and sat on the right hand of God " QAsA 
xvi. 19). St. Luke describes the whole scene, briefly in his Gfospel, 
and fully in the Acts of the Apostles (Luke xxiv. 50-53 ; Acts L 
1-12). 

The whole time during which Jesus " shewed Himself after His 
passion by many infallible proofs" was forty days (Acts i. 3), a 
period which has evidently some mystical signification, being the 
same as the time spent by Moses and by Elijah in Mount Horeb, 
and by Christ Himself In the wilderness of temptation, and cor- 
responding to the number of years that the people had wandered In 
the Desert. In what secret retirement He took up His abode 
during these forty days, we are not told : all that concerns ns is the 
time He spent with His disciples, " speaking of the things pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of God." 

At last, on the fortieth day, the disciples were assembled 
with Jesus at Jerusalem, It would seem by a special appoint- 
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ment (Acts i. 4; comp. ver. 6), and He oommanded them not 
to depart thence till they received the promise of the Father, the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost. After rebuking their desire to know 
whether the time was come for Him to restore the kingdom to 
Israel, He promised them power, by that baptism of the Spirit, for 
the work they had to do for His name in Jerusalem, Judaea, and 
Samaria, and to the ends of the earth (Acts i. 4-8). 

Either during or after this conversation. He led them out— over 
the very ground He had traversed with them six weeks before, when 
He entered the city to suffer — as far as Bethany, on the further 
slope of the Mount of Olives, and so out of view of the city ; and 
there, as with uplifted hands He gave them His parting blessing, a 
cloud interposed betwieen Him and them, like the chariot and horses 
of fire that separated Elijah from Elisha; and upborne on this 
aerial car he was wafted from their sight through the vault of 
heaven. 

Meanwhile the disciples scarcely recollected that this was but 
what He had Himself foretold : " What and if ye shall see the Son 
of Man ascend up where He was before?" (John vi. 62). They 
stood gazing up after Him as if He had been lost for ever, till they 
were awakened from their stupor by the appearance of two angels 
standing by them, and declaring that this same Jesus, who was 
taken from them into heaven, should so come in like manner as 
they had seen Him go into heaven. Having worshipped their glo- 
rified Lord, they returned from the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem 
with great joy ; and, while expecting the promised gift of the Holy 
Spirit, they spent their time continually in the Temple, praising 
and blessing God (Luke xxiv. 50-53 ; Acts i. 1-12). 

We cannot more fitly conclude this narrative of our Saviour's life 
on earth than by calling attention to the two points insisted on 
by St. John : first, that we have only a small part of our Lord's 
sayings and doings in the presence of His disciples, for the world 
itself could hardly have contained the record of the whole; but, 
finally, that all we do possess has been written with this one sole 
object — "that we might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
OF God, and that, helteving, we might have life thbough His 
name" (John XX. 30, 31 ; xxi. 25). 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



St. Ltikk'b " Second Treatiae," or " Disconrse," addresaed to Theo- 
philtiB, though now entitled " The Acta of the Apostles," was nevn 
meant for theii complete history. Its tmo Bobject la the JtdJUMai 
of the pTomiee of the Father by the deteent of the Holy ^nrit, and 
the reivtli of tlutt otitpouring in the difiuiim of Ihe Ootpel avumq 
Jeim and QentiUi, It deals onl; nith the beginning of tluB gmt 
therae ; and, having shemi us the full eatablishment of Christ's 
Church, first in the Holy Land, and then in those Eastern and 
Gi«cian provinces of the Soman empire nhich the Jews were wml 
to regard as representing the whole Gentile world, it leaves all tbe 
future progreas of the Gospel to be recorded by the Church itself. 
The foundation of the Church was laid by Christ HiiOBelf in Hii I 
own person ; and tta diarap\ea ■wtem'fifi ^jianited formed a perfect i 
Church when He left thfim, »*.■&.« WKBoavoB. ■^'(■Wn«6.w»W^, | 
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like the congregation of the Jewish people, from which it derived its 
name.^ But that body was already practically divided into parts— the 
Christians of Judsea and of Galilee, besides those of Samaria, Fersea, 
and the more distant countries round. The whole nimiber of the 
disciples, as we have seen, was about 500 ; those gathered at Jeru- 
salem to wait for ithe promise were only 120 (Acts i. 15). But, 
when that promise was fulfilled, the feast of Pentecost had doubt- 
less gathered nearly all together again ; and we ore told that they 
were ^^aUwith one ctccord'* (as if by appointment) "in one place.*' 
Meanwhile the eleven Apostles, having returned from the Mount 
of Olives, assembled in an upper room, with the mother and 
brethren of Jesus, and the women who had ministered to Him, and 
there abode in prayer and supplication. Their evenings were thus 
spent ; for in the daytime " they were continually in the Temple, 
praising and blessing God," doubtless declaring Christ's resurrec- 
tion and ascension to the people (Acts i. 12-14 ; Luke xxiv. 53). 
These, with the other disciples resident in Jerusalem (the 120), 
proceeded, on the proposal of Peter, to elect an Apostle in the place 
of Judas. The process seems to have been this : — the disciples chose 
two fit persons ; the decision was referred to Crod Himself by the 
ht, with prayer ; and he on whom the lot fell was admitted to his 
office by the Eleven. The new apostle was Matthias (Acts i. 15-26). 
Ten days after the ascension, the time eurived which Gkni had 
appointed for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the disciples. 
" The day of Pentecost was fully come ;" the first and great day of 
the feast of the full ingathering of the harvest.* On this day, the 
disciples, including those who had come up to the feast, were all 
gathered by common consent ; when there was heard the sound of 
a rushing wind, as it were descending from heaven and filling the 
house where they were sitting, while lambent flames, shaped like 
cloven tongues, were seen upon all their heads. These signs at 
once furnished to the senses a double evidence of some divine power, 
and exactly corresponded to the figurative language chosen by 
Jesus to describe the operations of the Holy Spirit ; a baptism of 
fire ; — a loind blowing where God wills, whose sound we hear, but 
cannot trace its path. The inward gift of the Spirit, qualifying 
the disciples for the work, was accompanied with an ofttward sign of 
their divine mission — the gift of " speaking with tongues," that is, 
in foreign languages." They were thus enabled at once to address 
the strangers assembled at the feast — ^from every province of the 

1 The word in the N. T. translated Church (e/cKAijo-ia) is itself the translatieo of 
the Hebrew word signifying " congregation " (Ps. xxii. 22). 
3 Acts ii. 1. On the Feast qf Pentecost, see Chap. VIL ^. %^ 
s The word " unkoown ** is not In the origiual. 
Sm. Script. Hist, ^ 



3000 baptized converts as the pentecoEtol flTBt-&uitB of the 
hMTeat. " And the; cantinued steadfaatly in the Apostlet 
and/eflowrtip, and in breaking of bread, and in prayen. 
are the ftmr elements of Christian social life ; and, lifii 
united body (yer. 41), in which there were man j poor, " the 
held) all things in common," that is, as we preBeotly 
regarded their poeseseionB as given for the use of all, as 1 
dties of each required. They appeared daily in the Tei; 
their many miracles cauiied " fear to fall upon overj t 
private they held social fellonahip from house to hom 
gladness and singleness of heart " — cheerful, simple, and 
" praising God, and having favoar with all the people. 
Lord added to the Church daily such as should be saved." 

The healing of a man above forty years old, who had \ 
from his birth, by Peter and John at the " Beautiful " g 
Temple, in presence of all the people who were assembliui 
ing prayer, gave Peter another opportunity of preaching th 
in whose Kome alone the miracle was performed. His 
was interrupted by the priests lA the Sadduceau party 
captain of the guard of Levitcs that kept order in the Tei 
seiied tbe Apostles, and carried them off to pristm. 
arrest did not prevent their word being received by no 
5000 beUevers (Acts iii, iv. 1-3). 

Neit morning they were brought before the Sanhed 
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lievers, and new life to their liberality. We are now told again, 
and more precisely in what sense, " they had all things common.* 
None were left in want, for those who possessed lands or houses 
sold them, and the money thus obtained was handed over to the 
Apostles, who divided it to the needy. There was perfect liberty 
to do so or not (Acts v. 4) ; and the narrative mentions one striMng 
case of such liberality by Joses, a Levite of Cyprus, whom the 
Apostles sumamed Babnabas, that is, "Son of Consolation," or 
rather " Son of Prophecy or Exhortation** (Acts iv. ; comp. xi. 24). 
The contrast presented by the attempt of Ananias and Sapphiba 
to gain the like credit by a pretence, and to cover that pretence 
with a lie, introduces the second great crime and great judgment in 
the history of the Christian Church. Their miraculous death, at 
the sentence uttered by Peter, caused great fear within the Church, 
and deterred the worldly-minded from joining the disciples. But 
still the work of conversion went on. The Apostles and their 
followers assembled daily in the portico of the Temple named after 
Solomon. Their miracles were multiplied. The sick were carried 
on beds into the street, that at least Peter's shadow, as he passed 
by, might fall upon them ; and multitudes were brought into Jeru- 
salem from the villages, and were all healed (Acts v. 1-16). 

These successes again roused the Sadducees ; for they, as enemies 
of the doctrine of a resurrection, were the first persecutors of the 
Church. They had tried in vain to silence two of the ApostUs ; and 
now they threw the whole number into prison. An angel opened 
the prison doors, and set them free during the night ; and when the 
Sanhedrim assembled in the morning, it was to hear that the prison 
had been found secure and guarded, but empty ; and that the pri- 
soners were at that moment preaching in the Temple. Fear of the 
people again prevented open violence; but the Apostles came at 
the request of the captain of the temple-guard, and were placed 
before the Sanhedrim, whom the high-priest now convened, together 
with the Senate of Elders, that venerable body which had preserved 
its authority as representing the people through all the changes of 
the Jewish state (Acts v. 21). In this second assembly, therefore, 
we see no longer only the Sanhedrim, headed by the Sadducean 
rulers, but the chiefs of the whole people, taking part in persecuting 
the Apostles. To the charge that they were trying to bring upon 
the people the blood of Christ, Peter replied with the same bold- 
ness as before. Stung by his words, they were about to vote the 
death of the Apostles, when they were checked by the advice of a 
Pharisee named Gamaliel. This man, renowned as one of the 
greatest doctors of the law, gave the sage counsel to wait and see 
what would come of the new doctrine, if let alone. His suggestion— 
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^ If it he of Ood" — " lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God'* — is most important for the light it throws on the views of 
the best of the Pharisees; doubly important as coming from the 
teacher of Saul of Tarsus (Acts xxii. 3). His advice was adopted 
by the Council, aher they had vented their anger by inflicting on 
the Apostles the scourging permitted by the law, and again for- 
bidden them to speak in the name of Jesus. They, on their part, 
'^ rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for His 
name ;" and, "^assured by this proof of conformity with His suffer- 
ings — *^both daily in the temple, and in every house, they ceased 
not to teach and preach Jesus Christ " (Acts v. 17-42). 

Meanwhile the Church began to feel the want of institutions for 
its order. It included two sorts of persons, the Hebrews, or Jews 
of Palestine, and the Hellenists^ who were equally pure Jews, but 
natives of, or settlers in, countries which had been influenced by 
Greek conquest or civilization, and especially by the adoption ci the 
Greek language. The Hellenists, many of whom must have been 
converted on the day of Pentecost (as the enumeration of nations in 
Acts ii. 9-11 shews), were viewed with jealousy even by the Christian 
Hebrews ,* and they complained that their widows were neglected in 
the daily distribution. This was by no fault of the Apostles, who 
could not sit like bankers at " tables " without neglecting the wend 
of Qod. So they invited the brethren to look out from among 
them seven men of honest report, whom the Apostles would appoint 
to this business. The Seven chosen were Stephen, '^ a man fall 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost," PhiUp (comp. viii. 5, 26 ; xxL 8), 
Prochorus, Nicanor, Simon, Parmenas, and Nicolas,^ a proselyte of 
Antioch. They were ordained by laying on of the Apostles' hands, 
with prayer, to the office which — ^though not here so called — Is 
afterwards clearly denoted by their name of Deacons, i.e, '^ Servants,** 
from the " service ** (ver. 2) they performed (Acts vi. 1-6).* 

This institution gave a fresh impulse to the Gospel. " The word 
of Qod increased; and the number of the disciples multiplied 
in Jerusalem greatly ; and a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith.** It was not merely that the Apostles obtained 
more freedom ; but the deacons themselves came forward with a zeal 
suited to their eminent position, and Stephen was most conspiouooB 
for his faith and the power of his teaching, and the wonders and 
miracles he performed. The Hellenistic Jews formed a sort of ccin- 
bined opposition to him, led by '^ the sjmagogue of the LdbertineB*' 

* It Is doubtful whether this was the leader of the heresy of the ** NloolaitanDi'' 
(Rev. U. e, 16). 

« In Rom. xvl. 1, St. Pau\ Ti\eTv\iau& •»¥\ift\»,wa ^\fix,«.d«)nmnA^ ^j^olngik 
At Ceachrea " (the port of CotmtYi). 
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^tJiat is, " freedmen "), *^ and Gyrenians, and Alexandrians, and of 

**tliose from CUicia and Asia." The mention of the Cilidans pre- 

ares us for the part tsiken by Sattl of Tabsus ; and the Pharisees 

*^7ere now committed to the conflict by the zeal of the Hellenists for 

■the traditions of the law. Worsted in argument by Stephen's 

(I'wisdom and spiritual power, they suborned (as against his Master) 

false witnesses, who accused him before the Sanhedrim of blasphemy 

w against the Temple and the Law, in saying that Jesus of Nazareth 

■"I'should destroy the holy place and change the institutions of Moses. 

"vi The presence which Christ had promised to His disciples was shown, 

■K before Stephen opened his lips, by the very aspect of his countenance, 

^ which seemed to all in the council like that of an angel (Acts vi. 

^•1 8-15). The defence which he made, on the invitation of the high- 

^ priest, is one of the most memorable passages of the New Testa- 

■■ ment. It places the truth of Christianity on the basis of its relation 

■* to the history of the Old Covenant. The whole argument is summed 

|t up in the one phrase, ^*Ye stiffnecked" — the epithet applied by 

ti Moses to their fathers, — " ye " who, while boasting of circumcision, 

b are " uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 

i Ghost : as your fathers did, so do ye" Stung to the heart, and 

f gnashing their teeth for rage, they cut short his defence ; and when, 

I amidst the tumult, Stephen stood gazing up to heaven, and saying, 

" Behold I see the heavens opened, and the Son op Man standing on 

the right hand of God," their rage passed all boimds. But we need 

not relate the story of the Protomartyr's death, each incident of 

which repeats that of his Master (Acts vii.). Its fruit was soon to be 

seen in ^' the young man named Saul," who was ** consenting to his 

death, and had held the garments of them that slew him," and who 

was now the most active agent of the general persecution, of which 

Stephen's martyrdom gave the signal (Acts viii. 1-3, xxii. 20). 

We learn some important details of this persecution from the 
testimony of Paul himself; not only were the soourgings permitted 
by the Jewish law inflicted in every sjmagogue ; in the hope of 
hearing the weaker sufferers blaspheme the name of Jesus (Acts 
xxii. 19, xxvi. 10, 11) ; not only were multitudes, both of men and 
women, put in prison, and hunted down even in foreign cities; 
but, either through the connivance or the temporary suspension of 
the Eoman authority, the Sanhedrim ventured to put many to death, 
like Stephen ; and, Paul adds, " when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against them " (Acts xxvi. 10, 1 1). The result was a general 
dispersion of the disciples — except the Apostles — from Jerusalem ; 
which proved the first means of spreading the Gospel beyond the 
limits of the Jewish race : — " they that were scattered abroad went 
in different directions, preaching the word" (Acts iv. 4). We shall 
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800 presently that some of them went through Phcsnicia into Sym 
as far as Antioch, and across to the island of Oypma, oomfiningihai 
ministry at first to the Jews, but soon venturing to preach Omst to 
the Greeks at Antioch (xi. 19, 20). Meanwhile the nanatiye of St ' 
Luke follows the progress of the Gk)spel in the Holy Liand, thioQgii 
the three great steps of the conversion of the SainaritanB(viiL5-25X(if I 
the Ethiopian eunuch (viii. 26-^0), and of the Boman oentnrion (x.)> 
both of whom were already proselytes. Thus early are the lepR- 
sentatives of races alien to the Jews, both at home and in the regioos 
of the east, south, and west, brought into the Church, while the 
conversion of Saul prepares for the preaching of the Gospd to the 
Gentiles. 

By mentioning the conversion of Cornelius in its connection iritli 
the spread of the Gospel in Judaea, we have anticipated the arder of 
time, probably by about three years. The martyrdom of Stepheo, 
and the ensuing persecution and spread of the Qoepel throng^ all 
Palestine, crowned by the conversion of St. Paul, took place in the 
year from the Feast of Tabernacles in a.d. 36 to the same feast in 
A.D. 87. Within that year, both Pilate and Caiaphas were deposed 
by Vitellius, the governor of Syria ; and on the 16th of March, ajj. 
37 (the Passover being on the 19th), the Emperor TiBSBiusdied, ani 
was succeeded by Caius CiESAB, or Caliqula. The bosom Mend of 
Caligula was Aobippa, the son of Aristobulus, son of Herod, afle^ 
wards King Hebod Agbippa I. What influence his favour irith 
Caius, and afterwards with Claudius, had both upon Jews and 
Christians, we shall presently see. Meanwhile we return to the 
apostolic history, in which Saul op Tabsus, who now becomes Pail 
THE Apostle, is henceforth the central figure. His oonveisioD 
followed closely in order of time upon Stephen's martyrdom ; and 
St. Augustine beautifully says : — " Si Stephanus non orcutet Ee- 
clesia Paulum non hdberet" — "If Stephen had not prayed, the 
Church would have had no Paul."* 

6 As a key to all that follows, we give the chronology of St. Paul's life acooidiog 
to the two best authorities (see Note). 
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NOTE. CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 



Conybeare and 
HowBon, 


Lewin. 


Table of St. Paul's Life. 


A.D. 


A.I>. 




About 5 or 6 


About 11 


Birth of Saul at Tarsus. 


36 


36 or 37 


Martyrdom of St Stephen. 


37 


37 


Conversion of St, Paul. 


39 


39 
(F. of Tabernacles) 


His first vitit to Jerusalem. 


39-40 


39-40 


Rest of the Jewish (Churches. 


40 


40 


Conversion of Cornelius. 


44 


43 


Barnabas fetches Saul fh>m Tarsus to An- 
tioch. 


44 


44 


Famine ; and death of Herod Agrippa I. 


44 or 45 


44 


Barnabas and Saul go to Jerusalem with the 
collection. (Paul's second visit.) 




(before the Passover) 


48-49 


45-46 


Paul's First Missionary Journey. 


60 


48 


l^ul and Barnabas go up to the (3ouncil at 

JemsalemL 
Paul's third visit* 


51 


49 


Paul's Second Missionary Journey. 


52 


52 


Paul arrives aft Corinth, where he stays 18 




(February) 


months. 


54 


53 


Paul arrives at Jerusalem. 


(rentecost) 


(TdbemacUs) 


His/our^ visit.f 

Winters at Antioch (Lewin). 


54 (latter halO 


64 (beginning) 


Paul's Third Missionary Journey. 


55 


54 


He reaches Ephesus, where he stays 3 full 




(May) 


years (Lewin). 


55-57 


54-57 




57 


57 
(about Pentecost) 


Leaves Ephesus for Macedonia. 


57-58 


57-58 


Winters at Corinth (3 months). 


58 


58 (March 27) 


Reaches Pbilippi at the Passover. 


58 


68 


Reaches Jerusalem at Pentecost. 




(May 17) 


Paul's ^/tA visit, and arrest in the Temple. 


5«-60 


68-60 


imprisonment at Caesarea. 


60 


60 (about Midsum.) 


Festus succeeds Felix. 


60 


60 (end of August) 


f^ul sails for Rome. 




About Nov. 1 


His shipwreck at Malta. 


61 


61 (begin, of Mar.) 


Paul reaches Rome. 




61-63 


His first imprisonment (two years). 


63 


63 


On Ills release Paul 




(Spring) 


goes to Macedonia 


sails for Jerusalem. 






and Asia Minor 


and visits Antioch, 






(C. & H.) 


Colossce, & Ephesus. 


64-66 


64 


(Lewin.) Paul, after visiting C^te, leaves 


(in Spain ?) 




Ephesus for Macedonia. 


67-68 


64-65 


Winters at Nicopolis. 




65 


(Lewin.) Visits Dalmatia, and returns 
through Macedonia and Troas to Ephesu^, 
where he is arrested and sent to Rome. 


68 (May or Ju.) 


66 (June 29) 


Martyrdom of St. Paul at Rome. 



* Dr. Howson identifies this visit with that of Galatians ii., and places the colli- 
ion with Peter at Antioch after it 

t Mr. Lewin identifies this visit with that of OakUiant ii.^f(!oA^\%s»s^*'iiA^s^>i!^ss^ 
ith Peter at Antioch after it 
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CHAPTER XXVUL 

THE GENTILES RECEIVED INTO THE CHURCH. 
From the Convebsioh of St. Paul to the Fibw Copucn. o 
Jerusalem, iNCLunina the First MisaioNAKT Jodbnbt o 
Paul asd Barnabas.' A.D. 3T-4S or 50. 

" 1 VEBILT am & Jew, bom in Tbibub, of Cilicia (a citizen of do 
mean city), but brought up m this city (Jorusalem) at the feet d 
GamitUel" (Acta xxii. 3; cf. 6; xxi. 39), "circumcised the eighth 
day, of the stock of Israel, of tho trilM of Be^jomia, an Hebrew d 
the Hebrews, bh to the law a Pharisee " (Piiil. iii. 5) r — such u 
Paul's descriptions of himself, to which the ttttditions of the Fathen 
scarcely add any trustworthy information. Of all that is known (jf 
Tarsus, and the influence of that city of CiliciB on his eftily life, 
we can only here notice two fects. He was a " freebom" citizrai d 
Borne (Acta xxii. 28), iDiien.tvQg fti* ^Midai»6 -»\ij,iih had be» 
conferred on hia father (peiliaea tot efsma ^■io'is. »«TftK^^^ii^.*jfc 
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mt, probably, his Roman name of Paul (Paulns). Gilicia was 
famous of old for the manufacture of the black tents of goats' hair 
"which are seen to the present day on the plain of Tarsus; and 
Saul was brought up to this occupation (Acts xviii. 3). The 
excellent custom of the Jews to teach every youth some trade, 
"whether he had to earn his living by it or not, afterwards enabled 
the Apostle to labour with his own hands, and so to make the 
Gospel without charge to the disciples (Acts xx. 34 ; 1 Cor. iv. 12 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 9, xii. 13, 14; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8). It by no 
means follows that the family were in a necessitous condition ; and 
the contrary may be inferred from the liberal education which 
St. Paul received. To that knowledge of the Greek language, 
which he learnt at Tcursus as a matter of course, he added such an 
acquaintance with Hellenic literature as not only to quote freely 
from Greek poets (Acts xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 2), but to prove himself 
familiar with the very spirit of Hellenism. These accomplishments 
formed in no small degree his peculiar qualifications for the special 
part to which he was called in the diffusion of Christianity, as 
the " Apostle of the Gentiles." 

But, though HeUenistio, his family were not HeUenizing. A 
" Hebrew of the Hebrews," he was early sent to Jerusalem, to be 
" brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and taught according to the 
most perfect manner of the law of the fathers " (Acts xxii. 3). The 
profound learning shewn in his Epistles confirms his own account 
of the rapid progress which he made " in the Jews' religion above 
many of his contemporaries" (Gal. i. 14). But the yoimg Pha- 
risee had also acquired among "his own people" a reputation 
for sanctity of life and strict observance of all the traditions of 
the sect, which he more than maintained at Jerusalem. He could 
afterwards confidently appeal to the knowledge of all the Jews, 
that "after the most straitest sect of their religion he lived a 
Pharisee" (Acts xxvi. 4, 5); nay, he could boast with a good 
conscience that he was blameless as "touching the righteousness 
which is in the law** (Phil. iii. 6). But these qualifying words 
point to the higher virtues which he did not possess ; his allusions 
to " glorying," " boasting," and " pleasing men," refer to the old 
spirit of the true Pharisee ; and his own sorrowful confession marks 
his highest reputation among the Jews as a state of " ignorance 
and unbelief" concerning the true spiritual meaning of the 
Scriptures (1 Tim. i. 13). 

The brief narrative of his conversion and apostolic labours in the 
" Acts " is so strikingly illustrated in his " Letters," or, to use the 
Greek title, "Epistles," that the comparison furnishes the most 
powerful evidence of the truth of both. To make the ensuing 
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narrative clearer, we first mark the following^ great epochs of 
Apotitle's life : — 

i. His first appearance at Jerusalem as a Perwecutor, 
li. His Conversion on the way to DamasouB. 
ill. His Introduction to the Apostles at Jeru9aXem^ and retiraneot 

for a time to Tursns. 
iv. His Labours ai Antioch, and visit to Jerusalem in aj). 44. 
V. His First Missionary Journey in Asia Minor. 
vi. His Visit to Jerusalem about the G^tiles. 
vii. His Second Missionary Journey, and Introduction of the Qmpi 

intfj Europe. 
viii. His Third Missionary Journey, and long Stay ai E^temu. 
ix. His Seizure at Jerusalem and Imprisonment at Ctesarec^ 
X. His Voyage to Bome and First Imprisonment, 
xi. His Release and subsequent labours, 
xli. His Second Imprisonment and Martyrdom, 
Saul is first introduced to us in connection with the martyidon 
of Stephen, and the persecution which ensued thereon. In the fint 
deed of blood we must not think of him as a mere bystander. M 
a Hellenist and one of ** them of Gilicia," he was doubtless one of 
the confuted disputants ; and his part in the murder, only seoond 
to that of the witnesses whose clothes he took charge of, is marked 
by the emphatic statement, "Saul was consenting to his death" 
(Acts vii. 58, viii. 1). When the disciples were scattered by this 
persecution, Saul pursued them, " breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord " (Acts ix. 1) ; or, to 
use his own words, " Being exceedingly mad against them, I pe^ 
secuted them even to strange cities." Among these cities was old 
Damascus, which had recently been transferred from Herod Antipas 
to Aretas, the King of Arabia Petrsea. The Jews, who were very 
numerous at Damascus, espoused the cause of Aretas, and viewed 
Herod's defeat as a judgment for the death of John. It was there- 
fore natural that Aretas should befriend the Jews, so as to give 
facilities for carrying out the jurisdiction which the great Sanhechim 
at Jerusalem claimed over their countrymen in foreign cities. It 
was by his own seeking that Saul obtained the letters of the High 
Priest to the synagogues of Damascus, to enable him to seize and 
bring bound to Jerusalem any " of the way," whether men or women 
(Acts ix. 2). 

But the Divine Euler had prescribed a very different issue, and 

Saul was arrested on his journey by a miracle which converted the 

persecutor of his Jewish brethren into the Apostle of the Oentiles. 

This event is related in detail three times in the Acts, first by the 

istorian in his own person, then in the two addresses made by St. 
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Paul at .Jerusalem and before Agrippa (Acts ix., xxii., xxvi.). 
These three narratives are not repetitions of one another, and the 
differences between them are most instructive. In the one place 
St. Luke gives in his own language a simple account of the most 
. essential features of the trans€u;tion, viewed merely as an historical 
event. In the other two passages, he reports speeches which 
St. Paul made before different a,uditors, bringing forward in each 
case those points which were best fitted to convince the hearers, 
but in no one respect inconsistent with those recorded in the 
simpler narrative. Leaving the minute comparison of the three 
accounts for future study, we must briefly note the essential fea- 
tures of this event — one equally momentous in the history of 
Christianity, and among the most convincing evidences of its 
truth. (1) Saul and his company had just come in sight of 
Damascus, when the splendour of the midrday sun (Acts xxii. 6, 
xxvi. 13) was overpowered by a still brighter light from heaven, 
"shining round about me, and them thai journeyed with me" 
(xxvi. 13 ; comp. xxii. 9). AU of them saw the light, and all fell to the 
ground (Acts xxvi. 14) ; and thus all were witnesses to the miracle. 
But to Saul, though alone blinded by " the glory of that light " 
(xxii. 11), it was vouchsafed 

** To see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight" 

That he saw the Son of God amidst the light, is implied in the 
statement that the attendants " saw no man " (ix. 7), and by the 
words presently addressed to him by Ana.nias — " The Lobd Jests, 
who appeared unto thee in the way** — " The God of our fathers hath 
chosen thee, that thou shouUest see that Just One " (ix. 17 ; xxii. 
14). Hence, in vindicating his apostleship, one qualification for 
which was to have seen the risen Christ, Paul says, " Have not I 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?" (1 Cor. ix. 1) ; and, in enumerating the 
visible appearances after His resurrection, he says, " Last of all He 
was seen of me also** (1 Cor. xv. 8). (2) The Vision was accompanied 
by a Voice^ the well-known Baih-Ccl. The attendants heard only a 
sound as of thunder (comp. John xii. 29), just as they saw only the 
diffused light (Acts ix. 7) ; but to Saul the words were clear in his 
own Hebrew tongue (xxvi. 14), " Saul 1 Saul I why persecutest thou 
Me?"* The question— " Lord, who art thou?" — confesses the 
first movement of repentance ; and the fall revelation which Jesus 
then makes of Himself brings the persecutor, with trembling and 
astonishment (ix. 6), to place himself unreservedly at the command 

1 llie proverbial saying—" It is bard for thee to kick against the pricki " (or 
rather goad}—\s found only in Acts xxvi. 14. The figure Is derived from a res^' 
ox, whose kicking only drives the good deeper- 
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of Him whom he henceforth served with all his being — " Lord! 
what toilt thou have me to dof" He was commanded to go into 
Damascns and await the answer. He was led blind and helpless 
into the city by his attendants, and there, in the street called 
Straight, he became the guest of Judas, perhaps one of the chief of 
the disciples whom he had come to persecute. Three days of 
blindness, fasting, and prayer, prepared him for the promised 
answer, which was brought by Ananias, a convert of his own class. 
With the restoration of his sight — when, in the doubly expressive 
figure, " there fell from his eyes as it had been scales** — he received 
his fuU commission to the ApostUship, and he was baptized by 
Ananias ; " and when he had received food, he was strengthened *' 
(Acts ix. 18). 

So fully conscious of his divine mission that he would not appear, 
by going up to the Apostles at Jerusalem to '* seek counsel of flesh 
and blood " (Gal. i. 1^17), he now took up his abode at Damascus, 
and forthwith began to preach Christ in the synagogues, confound- 
ing the Jews by his proofs. Part of this time was spent in Arabia 
(Gal. i. 17). At the end of three years, the Jews laid a plot to kill 
him, while the ethnarch, who governed Damascus under the Arabian 
kin^ Aretas, kept watch with the garrison to prevent his escape. 
But the Eastern fashion of building houses upon walls enabled the 
Christians to let Paul down — ^just as Bahab had let down the spies — 
from a window by a basket (Acts ix. 23-25 ; 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33). He 
went to Jerusalem, with the motive, as he himself tells us, of con- 
ferring with Peter, as whose guest he remained there a fortnight 
(Gal. i. 18). At first, indeed, the disciples were afraid of him, till 
Barnabas brought him to the Apostles, and told them how he had 
seen the Lord in the way, and how boldly he had preached Christ 
at Damascus. With equal boldness Saul now began to dispute with 
the Hellenists ; and he was only saved from Stephen's fate through 
being hastily escorted by the brethren to CsBsarea, whence he sailed 
for Tarsus (Acts ix. 26-30). 

From himself we learn another motive for this hasty depajrtuie. 

This visit to Jerusalem was the season appointed for him to receive 

his full commission to the Gentiles, the particulars of which he 

relates in his defence before the Jews (Acts xxii. 17-21). As he 

was praying in the Temple, he fell into a trance, and for the second 

time beheld a vision of the Lord, who bade him to make haste and 

depart from Jerusalem, " for they will not receive thy testimony 

concerning me.*' His argument in reply, from their former know- 

ledge of him as a persecutor, was answered by the repetition of the 

comjuand, ^^ Depart, for 1 loill seud ttvee fat Iieuce unto the Qek- 

TJLE8, " The fury which tVi© mei^ xe^N^iXNau qI SJoraefe ^^s^is, ^sssRasd 
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in his audience is some measure of the offence which the avowal of 
such a mission would have given, not only to the Jews, but to the 
Judaizing Christians, by whose jealousy Paul was afterwards so 
severely tried. It was better first to go and prove his mission by 
deeds, and then to come back to Jerusalem with such proofs. So 
passing, indeed, was this first visit that he himself tells us, ^^ I was 
imknown by face unto the Churches of Judaea " (Gal. i. 22). 

Meanwhile Peter was first called, even against his will, to open 
the door of the kingdom of heaven to the Gentiles. The oppor- 
tunity was afforded by that seeuson of rest, which the Churches of 
Judsea, Galilee, and Samaria enjoyed after Saul's visit to Jerusalem 
(Acts ix. 31). The cessation of his persecution was followed by 
events which threatened to " turn the tables," upon the Jews. The 
insane vanity of Caligula proclaimed the worship of himself 
throughout the empire. The attempt drove the Jews to the 
verge of a rebeUion, which was only averted by his death ; and 
we can well believe that the agitation of the whole people at 
the impending danger would divert their attention from the 
Christians. It was in this interval of rest (about a.d. 39 and 40) 
that Peter made that apostolic visitation of the churches (Acts 
ix. 32), during which he cured ^neas of the palsy at Lydda, 
in the plain of Sharon, and restored TaMtha or Dorcas (i.e. 
" gazelle ") to life at Joppa ; both miracles gaining many con- 
verts to the faith (Acts ix. 32-43). From Joppa he was sum- 
moned to Csesarea, to perform that first great act of receiving Gen- 
tiles into the Church, which is related — with all its picturesque 
details, and striking lessons — ^in Acts x. The news of this act 
roused in the Church at Jerusalem the same prejudices which had 
made Peter himself reluctant to perform it ; but his account of the 
vision which had taught him that " God is no respecter of persons,** 
and of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the baptized converts, 
brought them to glorify God, saying, " Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life " (Acts xi. 1-18). 

This truth had already received a wider application than they 
knew of. The dispersion of the Christians from Jerusalem, after 
the death of Stephen, had sent many northwards to Phoenicia, 
Antioch, and Cyprus ; who preached the Gospel at first only to the 
Jews. But certain of the Hellenists among them, men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, soon grew bolder ; and, on their arrival at Antioch, 
they spake to the Greeks, preaching the Lord Jesus. " And the 
hand of the Lord was with them, and a great number believed, and 
turned unto the Lord" (Acts xi. 19-21). It is probable that these 
Greeks were in the same religious position, aa Cksras?c«&— -^'ta6J^^s».^ 
the gate— and theii conversion waa ao neatV^ «^xsl^iL\awT^^^v>&^«e^&s^^ 
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that, when the news reached Jerusalem, it found the Church pre- 
pared to act on the lesson taught through Peter. Babnabas was 
sent to Antioch. As at once a Levite and a native of Cyprus, as 
well as by the powers of gentle persuasion that gained him his sur- 
name, he was a chief link between the Hebrews and the Hel- 
lenists-besides having the higher qimlifications so emphaticaUy 
recorded by St. Luke ; ^* He was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.*' It was enough for him to see ^^ the grace of 
God ;"" and he exhorted the new converts to cleave to the Lord with 
all their heart. His labours were more and more successful : '' much 
people was added unto the Lord.'' Barnabas saw in this movement 
at Antioch the beginning of a great work among the Greeks ; and, 
intent upon finding a fit associate in the new labours before him, 
he departed to Tarsus to seek Saul, whom he had formerly intro- 
duced to the Apostles. 

Since his retirement to Tarsus, Saul had been labouring in Cilicia 
and Syria so quietly, but so successfully, that the Churches of 
Judffia ^^ had heard only, That he which persecuted us in times past 
now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed, and they glorified 
God in him'* (Gal. i. 21-24). He now laboured with Barnabas 
for a whole year in the Church at Antioch, "teaching much 
people," till the adherents of the new faith grew to such importance 
as to be enrolled among the schools of religious and philosophic 
opinion recognized by the Greeks and Bomans. The disciplea fcere 
called Christians first <U Antioch (Acts xi. 22-26). 

While Christianity obtained the lasting name which marked its 
triumph in the dissolute capital of Syria — that stronghold of western 
paganism and eastern abominations — ^the rest of the churches of 
Judaea had come to an end. On the 24th of January, B.C. 41, 
Caligula was assassinated, and the only friend who protected his 
corpse from insult was Herod's grandson, Agrippa, who now takes 
a leading part in Scripture history. The young son of Aristobulus 
and Berenice had been sent to Eome on his father's execution, and 
was brought up with Drusus, the son of Tiberius. On the death of 
Drusus, he found himself excluded from the emperor's presence, and 
was besides overwhelmed with debt. Returning to Palestine, he 
obtained through his sister Herodias the protection of Herod 
Antipas, who made him 'governor of Tiberias. But a quarrel soon 
took place, and, after strange vicissitudes and adventures, Agrippa 
returned to lietly. He attached himself to the young Caius 
(Caligula), and having been overheard to express a hope for his 
fnend*a speedy succession, he was thrown into prison by Tiberius, 
where he remained till the ajcceaaiou oi C^^«^ k3i.^7 » The new 
empe^r gave him the goveiifflieTi\aioTisi«\^V^^\il\Js^^\R^^^ 
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fhilip and. Lysanias, and bestowed on him the ensigns of royalty 
cuid other marks of favour, and he arrived in Palestine in the 
following year, after visiting Alexandria. The jealousy of Herod 
.Antipas and his wife Herodias was excited by these distinctions, 
and they sailed to Eome in the hope of supplanting Agrippa in the 
emperor's favour; but he anticipated their design by a counter* 
charge against Antipas of treasonable correspondence with the 
Parthians. Ajitipas was banished to Gaul (a.d. 39), and his 
dominions were added to those already held by Agrippa. During 
the brief wild reign of Caligula, Agrippa continued his faithfud 
Mend, and used his influence on behalf of the Jews. Having 
paid the last honours to his patron's remains, he smoothed the 
path of his successor to the throne by his activity and discretion 
in carrying messages between the Senate and the praetorian camp. 
Claudius rewarded him with the kingdom of Judaea and Ssimaria, 
in addition to his tetrarchy, and thus the dominions of Herod 
the Great were reunited for a short time under his grandson, who 
is commonly called Herod Agrippa I. (a.d. 41-46). Claudius issued 
an edict of toleration for the Jewish religion, and gave Agrippa 
authority over the Temple. Unlike the other princes of his faniily, 
Agrippa was a strict observer of the Law, and he sought with suc- 
cess the favour of the Jews. He resided much at Jerusalem, and, 
besides other works, added a new wall to its defences, enclosing 
the suburb of BezetJia, or the " New City." To please the Jews 
he beheaded the first Apostolic martyr, James, the brother of 
John, and followed up the stroke by the imprisonment of Peter. 
It was during the Passover, probably in the last year of Herod's 
short reign (a.d. 44), that he placed Peter under the strictest guard, 
intending to gratify the people by his death as soon as the feast 
was over. In the graphic story of the Apostle's relecae by an angel 
on the night before the day fixed for the execution, we first meet 
the name of John Mabe, in all probability the Evangelist. (Acts 
xii. 1-19). 

The divine vengeance on the persecutor, which the sacred writer 
tells with such stem simplicity, is illustrated by the fuller narrative 
of the Jewish historian. Nature had secured for Agrippa the 
inheritance of at least one part of the greatness of Solomon. Now, 
as then, the maritime cities of Phoenicia depended for their com 
upon the produce of the fertile plain districts of Palestine : — " Their 
country was nourished by the king's country " (Acts xii. 20). The 
vast influence which he thus exerted is proved by the humility with 
which the Tyrians and Sidonians deprecated his resentment ; and 
the pomp amidst which he received their envoys at Csesarea, in- 
dicating a desire to assume all the greatness of his grandfather, 
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only made the likeness of their deaths the more oonspiciioiis. In 
the fourth year of his reign over the whole of Judffia, soon after 
Peter's escape (Acts xii. 19), Agrippa celebrated some games at 
GsBsarea in honour of the emperor. When he appeared in the 
theatre on the second day in a royal robe made entirely of aLLver 
stuff, which shone in the morning light, his flatterers saluted him 
as a god; and suddenly he was seized with terrible pains, and 
being carried from the theatre to the palace, died after five daya^ 
agony a loathsome death, like those of the great persecatora, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and his own grandfather. ''After being 
racked for five days with intestine pain " ( Josephus), '' he was eaten 
of worms, and gave up the ghost," a.d. 44 or 45 (Acts xii. 23). The 
miraculous and judicial character of his death is distinctly affirmed 
by the sacred historian : — '' Immediately the angd of Ihe Lord smote 
him, because he gave not God the glory" The Greeks of Sebaste 
and CsBsarea, with his own soldiers, showed brutal exultation at his 
death, and the censure which the riot brought down from Claudius 
upon the Eoman soldiers embittered their feelings towards the Jews 
to such a degree that Josephus regards this as one of the chief 
causes of the Jewish war. Herod's dominions, which included the 
whole of Palestine, were now finally reduced to the Boman provinoe 
of Judsea, the youth of his son Agrippa (age 17), who was now at 
Bome, being made an excuse by Claudius for not giving him his 
father^s kingdom. But Agrippa's ecclesiastical power was trans- 
ferred to his brother Herod, whom Claudius had made king of 
CluJcis, and on his death, 5 years later, that petty principality was 
given to the young Agrippa, who will soon appear in the story as 
" King Agbippa H." 

The famine, which Josephus places imder Guspius Fadus, the 
first procurator of the reunited province, seems to be that which was 
prophesied to the churoh of Antioch by the same Aoabus who 
afterwards warned Paul of his imprisonment (Acts xi. 27, 28 ; zxi. 
10). It cannot but be regarded as a special act of Divine Pioyidenoe 
that knit together in ^^ the fellowship of giving and receiving " the 
two branches of the Churoh, which had thus grown up a-mnngr the 
Jews and Greeks, and which might have been tempted into rivalry. 
The "Christians" of Antioch proved worthy of their new name, 
and sent rolief to the brothron in Judaea by the hands of Barnabas 
and Saul, a.d. 45 (Acts xi. 27-30). It was probably on this seoond 
visit to Jerusalem after his conversion that the Apostle was en- 
couraged by that marvellous rapturo in the Temple, which reqniied 
the chastening of ^^ a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to 

ibu^et him, lest he 8hou\d\>e e^iLB^X^ ^docri^ ^a^^^Msaie through the 

abundance of the revelationB** i^ OQit.^sai.'ir^ 
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When Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch, after fulfilling 
their mission, they took with them John Mark, the cousin of 
Barnabas (Acts xii. 25). In the course of their ministry, with 
other prophets and teachers in that church (Acts xiii. 1), they were 
summoned to the last step in the progress of the Gospel — iU 
preaching to the heathen world — ^by the word of the Holy Ghost — 
" Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid hands 
on them, they sent them away " (ver. 2, 3). This was a distinct 
association of Barnabas with Saul in the Apostleship ; for both are 
called Apostles (Acts xiv. 4, 14). 

First Missionary Journey of Barnabas and Saul. — The~^two 
Apostles, with John Mark, as a sort of subordinate minister, em- 
barked at Seleucia, the port of Antioch, at the mouth of the Orontes, 
for Salamis in Cyprus, where, according to the law ordained by 
Christ, and always followed by them, they began their ministry by 
preaching the Word of God in the synagogues of the Jews (Acts 
xiii. 4, 5). Thus they traversed the length of Cyprus, from SaLamis 
on the eastern coast to Paphos on the western. The latter city, 
celebrated throughout Greek history for the orgies of Venus, was 
now the residence of the Eoman Proconsul, Sergius Paulus, the 
first actual heathen whose conversion is on record. The Jewish 
sorcerer and false prophet, Elymas or Bar-Jesus (i.e. "Son of 
Jesus "), who " withstood them, seeking to turn away the deputy 
from the faith," was smitten with blindness at the word of " Saul, 
who also is called Paul." The name, thus associated with the first 
miracle that attested his mission, is used afterwards throughout the 
narrative, and always in his own epistles (Acts xiii. 1-12). Up to 
this point, also, the name of Barnabas has taken precedence of 
Saul's ; but henceforth the order is generally inverted ; and so we 
at once read that " Paul and his company " sailed from Paphos to 
Perga, one of the two chief ports of Pamphylia. Here John Mark 
left them and returned to Jerusalem (xiii. 13). 

The port of Perga gave the readiest access to the districts of Pi- 
sidia and Lycaonia, beyond the Taurus, which abounded with Jewish 
synagogues. The passage of that mountain chain, long regarded 
as one of the great lines of demarcation between the GrsBCo-Boman 
and Oriental worlds, marks the epoch at which the Gk)spel over- 
passed the limits of Semitic civilization. This new enterprise was 
beset with dangers. The highlands of Pisidia could only be pene- 
trated by passes, subject to be swept by the sudden rise of the 
mountain torrents, and infested by the wildest banditti in the 
world ; and the Apostles went forward through " ^rilsi q»^ tkj^'ssw. 

Sm, Script, Hist. "*" 
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and perils of robbers" only to plunge into "perils fix>m their 
kindred, perils from the heathen" (2 C5or. xi. 26). 

Their first halting-place was at Antioch, in Pisidia, founded, 
like the Syrian Antioch, by Seleucns Nicator, and named after his 
father Antiochus — a place scarcely second to the other for its im- 
portance in the history of Gentile Christianity. It was here that 
Paul made the first formal declaration, that the offer of salyation, 
rejected by the Jews, was handed over to the Gentiles ; and here 
he first proclaimed the doctrine of that justification by faith in 
Christ which cannot be found in the law of Moses. The truth was 
first preached here, as elsewhere, to the Jews in the synagogue, in 
a discourse which goes over much the same historic ground as 
Stephen's defence before the Sanhedrim, and every word of which 
demands careful study (Acts xiii. 14-41). It gained many con- 
verts (verse 43), and made so deep an impression on the whole 
that " they besought that these words might be preached to them 
the next Sabbath " (verse 42). The week was so well spent (verse 
44), that on the following Sabbath almost all the people of the 
little town flocked to the synagogue to hear the Word of God. 
But when the Jews saw the Gentiles coming to the same source of 
religious light as themselves, their envy was roused, and "they 
spake against the things spoken by Paul, contradicting and blas- 
pheming." This sudden outburst of hostility revealed the whole 
spirit of Jewish and Judaizing enmity to the Gtospel, and Paul and 
Barnabas were now inspired with the full sense of their new 
mission to that degree of " boldness " which was needed for Jews 
addressing Jews to say, " It was necessary that the Word of God 
should first have been spoken to you ; but, seeing ye put it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life^ Lo ! we tubn to thi 
Gentiles" — a course which they justify by the same piopheoy 
which was quoted by the aged Simeon at Christ's first appearance 
in the Temple. The announcement caused great joy among the 
Gentiles, "and as many as were ordained to eternal life believed: 
and the word of the Lord was published throughout all the region." 
This success raised the anger of the Jews to the highest pitch; 
and then began the persecution which Paul had now to suffer £n>m 
them at every step. Driven from their bounds, and shaking off the 
dust of their feet against them, as Jesus had commanded, Paul and 
Barnabas came to Iconium, but they left behind at Antioch a joyfbl 
and vigorous church (Acts xiii. 44-52). 

At looNiUM they stayed long, and had great success; but the 
nnbeheving Jews raised a persecution by the new method of 
stirring up disaffection, axnon^ \Xift ^eQHK!L<5». VT^ined of a com- 
bined attempt to stone them, ^^ t\ift K?e^>i\fisO^ ^^ Xa \>sisi ^»s&«s&. I 
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and wilder parts of Ltcaonia. In this priiyiitive region there were 
no Jewish synagogues and but little Greek civilization ; and they 
preached the Gospel to the natives in the cities of Lystra and 
Derbe. At Lystka the miracle of healing a cripple caused the 
people to exclaim, in the dialect of Lycaonia, " The gods are come 
down to us in the likeness . of men," and to try to offer them 
sacrifice. The attempt called forth a discourse, which may be 
regarded as the type of those first addressed to mere heathen. This 
discourse made converts (ver. 20) ; but the people in general were 
disappointed at the repulse of the honours they had offered ; and, 
at the instigation of certain Jews who came from Antioch and 
Iconium, Paul was stoned and dragged out of the city for dead, 
feut, as the new disciples stood round him, he revived and returned 
into the city, whence he and Barnabas departed the next day for 
Derbe, and there they gained many disciples (Acts xiv. 1-21). 

This was the furthest point of the present journey; and they 
retraced their route through Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, to Perga 
and the port of Attalia, where they embarked for Antioch in Syria. 
On this return journey, they appointed permanent officers for the 
teaching and government of the churches, who are called Elders, 
in Greek Presbyters (Acts xiv. 21-28). The report of this First 
Missionary Journey^ made to the assembled Church of Antioch by 
Paul and Barnabas, convinced them that ^^God had opened the door 
of faith unto the Gentiles." 

But, after some time, the Judaizing spirit tried to spoil the new 
work. Certain visitors from Judaea, whom Paul does not hesitate to 
call ^^ false brethren unawares brought in " (Gal. ii. 4), insisted that 
circumcision and observance of the law of Moses were essential to 
salvation, for Gentiles as well as Jews. Paul and Barnabas, after 
vehemently resisting these claims, were sent, with others, by the 
Church of Antioch, to Jerusalem, to consult the Apostles and Elders 
on the question. The memorable debate which ensued there, in 
which James and Peter pronounced for Christian liberty, must be 
read in Acts xv. The assembly, which has been called the " First 
Council at Jerusalem," was able to claim divine authority (verse 
28) for the decree, which was carried back to Antioch by Barnabas 
and Paul, accompanied by two "prophets," Judas Barsabas and 
Silas, of whom the latter soon becomes conspicuous as Paul's 
companion. This third visit of Paul to Jerusalem, since his con- 
version, is probably that referred to in Galatians ii. If so, we have 
these two interesting results : first, that Titus went with Paul, and 
that the liberty claimed was established in his case (Gal. ii. 3) ; and, 
secondly, that Paul's friendly rebuke to Peter, fox V^ 5>a5iscsaksy'^'^ 
Antioch, occurred between the first aud ftes»ii'3Ll&Asaa\BXk»s^ "JkWflKiss^^. 
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Hatihci mow eeea what msj be called the typical eate* of tlu 
' preaching of tbe Gospel, firet to tlie Jews, next b> the Bamar 
then to the different classes of PnadyUi, and lastly to the hn 
Osnttlea, we touch but briefly on the numerous incidauta ( 
Paul's Second MiitioaaTy Journey. It is memorable for its 
extent, its long duration, and above all, for the introdnoti 
Christianity into Europe ; though the Apostle's labours wen 
confined to th&t eastern diTision of the Bomaa Empire wliid 
marked by tbe Adriatic. The journey extended over the epi 
more than three or four yeara (of which eighteen mouths were 
»t Corinth). Beginnine at iittfiw;Xi-^^i^«*ACiiv:ii,l,yc 
Piirrgia,aalfttift,MyaiB^aii4fiie'Sto»i-, 5>iii,\ii'^-aa<i^,-ftai» 
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Athens, and Corinth ; whence Paul crossed the ^gean to Ephesus, 
and thence sailed to Osesarea, and so, after a hasty visit to Jeru- 
salem, returned to Antioch (Acts xv. 36-xviii. 24). 

This great enterprise began with no parade of promises or pre- 
paration, but in the natural proposal of Paul to Barnabas, that they 
should revisit the brethren in all the cities where they had preached 
the Gospel, and enquire after their welfare (Acts xv. 36). Paul's 
refusal of the proposal of Barnabas to take John Mark again with 
them, because before " he went not with them to the work," led to 
a sharp personal quarrel. But the providence of God over-ruled 
human infirmities, and the result of the separation of the former 
comrades was that two apostolic missions went forth instead of one. 
Barnabas, with Mark, sailed as before to Cyprus, his native island ; 
and he is not again mentioned in the Acts (Acts xv. 37-39). In 
the Epistles, however, Paul not only refers to his old comrade with 
affection and respect (Gal. ii. 1, 9, 13) ; but in a later passage he 
seems to imply that Barnabas was still labouring among the Gen- 
tiles, maintained, like himself, by the work of his own hands 
(1 Cor. ix. 6). Of Mark's well earned recovery of Paul's favour, 
we have pleasant proofs. Not only do we find him restored to the 
Apostle's intimacy during his first imprisonment at Kome, com- 
mended to the Church at Colossse (Col. iv. 10), and acknowledged 
as his fellow labourer (Philemon 24), but we hear Paul, among his 
last words, desiring that very aid from Mark which he had once 
rejected :— " Take Mark and bring him with thee, /or Tie is profit- 
able to me for the minUtry " (2 Tim. iv. 11). In the interval between 
St. Paul's first and second imprisonments, Mark seems to have been 
brought again, by that journey to the East to which Paul alludes as 
contemplated, into co-operation with Peter, with whom we find him 
at Babylon, and who speaks of him affectionately as " my son " 
(1 Pet. V. 13). Meanwhile Paul found a new companion in Silas, 
whom we have seen transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch ; and it 
was not long before the little band was increased by the most con- 
genial fellowship of Timothy. Hence the labourers in this work 
are described by the Apostle himself by the formula, — " Paul and 
Silvanus and Timotheus " (1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 1). Luke (as 
is clearly shewn by the sudden transition of his narrative to the first 
person and back again to the third) joined Paul's company at Alex- 
^ andria Troas, but was left behind at Philippi, and does not appear 
^ again in this journey (Acts xvi. 10 ; xvii. 1). 
» Commended by the brethren to the grace of God, Paul and Silas 
i first visited the churches of Syria and Cilicia ; probably those which 
*' the Apostle had planted soon after his conveT»\o\v(5»TK^. ^^/■v,'=i2C>^> 
^ to which the "decrees" of the aaseinlloV^ «.\. 3«tv>ss»:L«sa.^«t'6 'ejs^ 
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cially addressed (Acts xv. 40, 41 ; comp. 23). Then crossing the 
Taurus, he traversed his old ground in Lycaonia, but in the reverse 
order, by Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium, delivering the decrees to the 
churches. At Lystra, he chose Timotheus (Timothy), a youthful 
convert of his former visit, to be his companion ; and he was ordained 
to the work, and probably with the title, of an Evangelist, by the 
lajring on of the hands of the Elders (1 Tim. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 6, 
iv. 5). His Jewish mother Eunice, with his grandmother Lois, 
had taught him from a child to know the Holy Scriptures, and 
imbued him with their own " unfeigned faith " (2 Tim. i. 5, iii. 15). 
But, as his father was a Greek, Paul circumcised him, to avoid 
offending the many Jews in those parts (Acts xvi. 1-3). 

At Iconium, or possibly at Antioch, Paul, with Silas and Ti- 
mothy, left the track of his first journey, and — doubtless gnided 
by those divine directions which attended each successive stage 
of their progress — they turned northward into the central region of 
Asia Minor, which is described by the general phrase of " Phrygia 
and the region of Galatia;" and all that we learn further fiK>m 
St. Luke of their course through the peninsula is this: — ^Bemg 
forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia (the 
Roman province), they came iuto the eastern border of Mysia, 
and endeavoured to enter Bithynia ; but the Spirit of Jesus did 
not permit them. So they passed through Mysia into the Troad ; 
and there, at the city of Alexandria Troas, Paul saw the vision 
which called them over into Europe (Acts xvi. 6-9). This brief 
outline may be in part filled up from St. Paul's Epistle to ike 
Galatians. That Celtic people received Paul's simple proclama- 
tion of "the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ" with enthnsiastio 
but short-lived devotion to his own person. "We have no mention 
of any central Chiurch founded in any of the Galatian cities ; not 
even Ancyra, the capital, being so much as named. The Churches 
of Galatia (Gal. i. 2) were doubtless scattered among the villages 
of that patriarchal people ; and this isolation may have exposed 
them the more readily to the attacks of the Judaizing perverten, 
who systematically dogged the footsteps of Paul. 

Of the reasons for which the Apostolic band were forbidden to 
enter Bithynia or to preach the Gospel in the province of Asia, the 
sacred narrative is silent. We only see that their path, thus hedged 
up on the right and the left, was guided to the spot, "where it ww 
revealed that they had been thus brought down to the extremity of I 
Asia in order to carry over the Gospel into Europe. Kearly four 
centuries had passed amce Wife "^acfedonian conqueror crossed the [ 
HeJJespont to oveithrow t\ie ^ee^X. ^ft'^^NKsm. \5a.^\» ^\i^\v^^ 
and now, near that p\am oi "l^cyj cpcl ^VvsJa. K\Ki»s^.^<ist ^to;^''^^ 
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^Tndulge the dream of rivalling the fame of his ancestor Achilles, at 

'cJie very city named in the conqueror's honour, Alexandria Troas, 

t. Paul beheld in vision another "man of Macedonia," uttering 

jkihe cry of the western world suffering beneath the despotism of 

ksin, and calling to the soldiers of the cross, " Come over and help 

"mjB." The power which had led Europe to the armed conquest of 

.^sia was the first to invite this spiritual conquest in return. Not 

Wk doubt could enter the Apostle's mind about the nature of the 

*' help " he was called to give ; and so Luke, speaking now in the 

^brst person, as having here joined Paul and Timothy and Silas, 

eays, " Immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly 

* gathering that the Lord had called us to preach the Gospel unto 

them" (Acts xvi. 9, 10). 

From Troas they sailed in two days to Neapolis, on the Strymonic 
Onlf, and thence they followed the Boman road (Via Egnatid) to 
the Augustan colony of Phileppi, which was now the chief city 
of Eastern Macedonia, though the capital of the Province was at 
Thessalonica (Acts xvi. 12). As being more a military than a 
commercial city, it was not likely to have many Jewish residents ; 
and, instead of a synagogue, the Jews only possessed an oratory 
(irpotrevx'f}) outside the city,',by the side of one of the rivulets which 
gave the place its ancient name of " the Springs." Paul and his 
companions joined their worship on the Sabbath, and from among 
the proselytes a type of one class of converts was furnished by 
Lydia, a seller of purple stuffs from Thyatira, " whose heart the 
Lord opened^ that G^e attended unto the things which were spoken 
of Paul." By her baptism, toith her household, Lydia gave the first 
recorded example of that great character which Christianity shares 
with Judaism, as & family religum: and she followed it up with the 
first great example of Christian hospitality, constraining the Apos- 
tolic band to become her guests during their stay in Philippi (Acts 
xvi. 13-15, 40). 

While passing to and from their place of prayer, Paul and his 
companions were followed by a slave-girl, whose possession by an 
evil spirit " of Python " (pretending to be inspired by Apollo) was 
a great source of gain to the owners who trafficked in her oracles. 
She bore witness for many days to these " servants of the Most High 
Grod, which shew unto us the way of salvation," till Paul, with his 
patience exhausted, turned round and proved the truth of her con- 
fession by bidding the spirit in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her; and it came out the same hour (Acts xvi. 16-18). 
Enraged at the destruction of their "property," the masters of 
the slave-girl seized Paul and Silas, and dragged them before the 
local magistrates sitting in the forum. They preferred the charge 
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that these Jews raised a tumult in the city, and taught cnsfani 
unlawful for Eomans to adopt. The clamour of the multitodel 
stood in place of evidence and deliberation; and the alanneil 
magistrates tore ofif the prisoners' clothes, and ordered them to Ik 
beaten with rods. Then, bleeding from a Boman soonrging of tm-l 
usual severity, they were delivered to the gaoler with a charge to' 
keep them safe ; and the brutal officer thrust them into the inner 
prison, adding the torture of making their feet fast in the stods, 
a bar of wood or iron to which the feet were bound in a moet 
painful attitude. We must turn to the sacred page for iM 
followed: — their hymns which were heard at midnight throagh 
the prison : the earthquake which shook its walls, and brought ^ 
gaoler to their feet with the cry, " Sirs I what must I do to be 
saved ? " the change of his rude spirit, so strikingly in contrast with 
the quiet conversion of Lydia, which, however, it resembled in the 
inclusion of his household : the releeise of the prisoners in the mcHn- 
ing by the terrified magistrates, from whom Paul claimed the right 
of citizenship, which their hasty violence had not given him time 
to plead before (Acts xvi. 16-40). 

Having first returned to the house of Lydia, and exhorted the 
brethren, Paul and Silas went on their way through Macedonia, 
leaving Luke, and apparently Timothy also, to build up the newly 
founded church, with the aid doubtless of presbyters, and of thoee 
Christian women, the original companions of Lydia at the oratory, 
whose labours with him in the Gospel Paul records in his Epistle 
to the church (Phil. iv. 3). Li that Epistle too we have proofs of 
the tender affection and generous feeling which bound together 
Paul and his Philippian converts from this day to his impriscm- 
ment at Kome (Phil. i. 3-8 ; iv. 1, 15, 16). 

Passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, the Apostle arrived 
with Silas at Thessalonica, at the head of the Thermaic Gulf. 
Not only important as the Boman capital of Macedonia, but as a 
commercial city second only to Athens and Corinth, Thessalonica 
was further suited to be a centre of Christianity by possessing a 
synagogue of ^the Jews, who were attracted thither by its trade. 
Paul, according to his custom, went into the synagogue on three suc- 
cessive Sabbaths, and reasoned with the Jews out of the Scriptures, 
like the Lord Himself on the way to Emmaus, " that Christ must 
needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead ; and that this 
Jesus whom I preach unto you is Christ." His preaching made 
numerous converts among the Greek proselytes, and among the 
women of high station. This success, as at Antioch in Pisidia, 
roused the envy of the unbelieving Jews, who easily raised a tumult 
uuong the vagabonds and idlers in the market of this great port. 
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The mob attacked the house of Jason (probably an Hellenist, with 
whom Paul and Silas were staying), intending to bring them forth 
to the vengeance of the people ; but, not finding them there, they 
dragged Jason and certain brethren before the magistrates of Thes- 
salonica. To the general outcry, that Jason had received " these 
men who have come hither also, turning the world upside dovm " 
— and well it needed such a restoration of the order which sin 
had long since inverted — they added the specific charge, which 
so strongly appealed to the fears of a magistrate under Borne : 
— "And all these do contrary to the decrees of C-esab, sajdng 
that there is another hing^ Jesus.'* Though sharing in the general 
agitation, the magistrates did not, like the prstors of PMlippi, 
forget their judicial character. They were content to take security 
of Jason and the rest ; and the brethren immediately sent away 
Paul and Silas by night to Beroea (Acts xvii. 1-10). The length 
of Paul's stay at Thessalonica is indicated by the fact that the 
Philippians sent twice to relieve his necessities (Phil. iv. 15, 16). 

Bebcea, which lies 8.W. of Thessalonica, on the eastern slope of 
Mt. Olympus, is memorable for the " noble " spirit of its Jews, who 
^^ received the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether these things were so;" and ^^ therefore, 
(as the natural result of such reading), many of them believed " 
(Acts xvii. 10-12 ; comp. John v. 39). This the Thessalonian 
Jews no sooner heard, than they completed the parallel to those 
of the Pisidian Antioch by pursuing the Apostle to Beroea, and 
stirring up the people ; and a tumult was only avoided by Paul's 
departure for the coast, whence he set sail for Athens. The haste 
and secrecy of the movement is seen in his leaving behind Silas 
and Timothy (who had rejoined him either at Thessalonica or 
Beroea), and sending back word to them by the brethren who had 
escort^ him to Athens to join him with all speed (Acts xvii. 13-15). 

How, while waiting for them at Athens, " his spirit was stirred 
within him" to the controversy which resulted in the great dis- 
course commonly called " Paul's Sermon at Athens," must be 
read in Acts xvii. 16-34, reserving for future study the points of 
deep interest arising out of the narrative. It is enough here to 
say that that discourse is the great type of the appeal to heathens, 
founded on what they retain of the knowledge of God, and on 
their confessions of dependence on Him as their creator and pre- 
server, and their relation to Him as their Father ; thus shewing Who 
it is that they reaUy worship as their "God Unknown." But the an- 
nouncement of the Besurrection proved " foolishness to the Greeks," 
and so he departed from among them. The intellectual capital of the 
world was not marked for distinction in the annals of Christianity. 
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No Epistle or visit records any further intercourse of Paul witii 
Athens. But even here a few converts were gained ; some of them, 
as elsewhere, among the most intelligent men, and women of dis- 
tinction; classes represented by Dionysiug the Areopagite, and 
a woman named Damaris. These believers, if few in nimiber, were 
firmly attached to the Apostle (Acts xvii. 34). The narrative 
leaves it uncertain how long Paul stayed at Athens, and whether 
some persecution or danger did not cause him to depart without 
waiting for Silas and Timothy, who rejoined him at Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 1, 5). 

Corinth, which now ranked as the Eoman capital of Greece, is 
conspicuous not only in Europe, but above every city in the world 
— Jerusalem and Antioch scarcely excepted — in connection with 
the history and teaching and writings of St. Paul. It claims this 
distinction as the residence of the Apostle during his most critical 
contests, both with the Jews and Greeks, in defence of the very 
essence of the Gospel ; as the place whence he wrote his first apos- 
tolic letters — the two EpisUes to the Thessalonians ; as the Church 
to which he addressed those other two Epistles, which not only 
contain the fullest directions on matters of Christian faith and 
practice — ^the order of the Church, and the principles regulating 
her spiritual gifts and her Christian liberality, her ministry and 
her sacraments, the supreme law of Christian love and the clearest 
statement of the doctrine of the resurrection — ^but which reiterate, 
in terms unequalled in human language for simplicity and force, the 
one great central truth of the whole Grospel — Jesus Christ and Him 
GRUOiPiED. But the record of Paul's long stay at Corinth on this 
first visit is very brief ; and our plan does not admit of discussing 
the light thrown upon it by his Epistles, written now to the Thes- 
salonians, and afterwards to the Corinthians themselves. 

While, at Corinth, as before at Athens, Paul was waiting for the 
arrival of Silas and Timotheus, he gained unexpected fellow- 
labourers in Aquila, a Jew of Pontus, and his wife Priscilla, who 
hcwi lately arrived from Italy, in consequence of the edict of 
Claudius, expelling all Jews from Rome (a.d. 52). Finding them 
already established at Corinth in the same handicraft as his own — 
the making of Cilician or hair-cloth tents — Paul took up his abode 
and wrought with these who soon became " his helpers in Christ 
Jesus " (Acts xviii. 2, 3 ; Rom. xvi. 3). Having thus lived together 
during the eighteen months of Paul's stay at Corinth, they shared 
his voyage to Ephesus. Here they remained (while Paul went on 
to Jerusalem and Antioch) and instructed Apollos in the truth. 
Aquila, and Priscilla have a\ao \Xie ^V^^ dxstmction of affording 
a home to Christian churches in. Wieit \io\xfi» ^N.^^^"sq& «si^ ^c^s^ 
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at Borne, when they were able to return thither (1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; 
Bom. xvi. 3-5). To crown their eminence, they earned the thanks, 
not of Paul only, but of all the churches of the Gentiles, by incur- 
ring the risk of martyrdom to save his life ; we know not upon 
what occasion, perhaps it was at Ephesus (Rom. xvi. 4). 

The labours of the Apostle at his craft of tent-making, with 
Aquila and Priscilla, are the more interesting if we admit the sup- 
position that this was the period of pressing want, from which he 
was relieved by the arrival of " the brethren " (Silas and Timotheus) 
from Macedonia with contributions, especially those of the Philip- 
pians (2 C)or. xi. 9; Phil. iv. 15). This seasonable contribution 
aided him in his resolve to keep himself from being burthensome to 
the converts whom he was now about to gather from the Gentiles. 
Nowhere does he insist so forcibly, as in writing to this very 
church, on the law that " they which preach the Gospel should live 
of the Gospel " (1 Cor. ix. 7-14) ; but he says, " Nevertheless we 
have not used this power; but suffer all things, lest we should 
hinder the Gospel of Christ " (1 Cor. ix. 12 ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 10, 
xii. 14). 

With such resolves, from his very first arrival at Corinth, did 
Paul work daily with Aquila and Priscilla. But, when the rest of 
the Sabbath came round, he went into the synagogue, according to 
his custom, and laboured to persuade both the Jews and the Greeks 
who happened to be present (Acts xviii. 4). Some weeks passed 
thus, till the arrival of Silas and Timothy from Macedonia not only 
gave a new impulse to the Apostle, but marked a crisis in his 
career. The sense of their help relieved him from that depression 
which he describes in writing to the Corinthians ; replacing it by 
that " constraint of the word " (Acts xviii. 5), which held him to the 
resolve of preaching nothing else but " Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied " (1 Cor. ii. 2, 5 : comp. 2 Cor. v. 14, 15, 1 Cor. 1. 18). First he 
spoke plainly to the Jews, and when, like those at Ajitioch in Pisidia, 
they opposed themselves and blasphemed, Paul shook his raiment, 
and said to them, in the words of their own prophet, " Your blood 
be upon your own heads I Pure from it, I will henceforth go to the 
Gentiles " (Ezek. xxxiii. 4 ; Acts xviii. 6). From that day he for- 
sook the synagogue, his first act of open separation from Judaism, 
but continued to meet his own flock close by, in the house of 
a proselyte named Justus. He was followed by Crispus, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue (Acts xviii. 7, 8), whose baptism, with his 
whole house, by the Apostle himself, formed an exception to Paul's 
usual practice, for "Christ" — he says — "sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel " (1 Cor. i. 14-17). The like ex<c«^tM5!sv 
was made in favour of Geooa, ttYios^ t^asqi!^ ^«s^^ -ewsRs^^is^'a 
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Scripture as a great example of Christian hospitality (Bom. zyL 
23) ; as well as for the household of Stephanas, afterwards described 
as " the first fruits of Achaia, who had devoted themselves to the 
ministry of the saints " (1 Cor. xvi. 15-17). 

. The news of this division among the Jews, and of the Apostle's 
turning to the Gentiles, spread through the city ; and many of the 
Corinthians believed and were baptized, probably by Silvanus and 
Timotheus. That this movement roused anew the extreme foxy of 
the Jews, appears from Paul's referring to their opposition with 
vehement indignation in his First Epidle to the TheascUoniafu, 
which was written from Corinth soon after the arrival of Silvanus 
and Timotheus (1 Thess. ii. 15, 16). At this crisis, the Apostle was 
favoured with another of those supernatural visions, which &om the 
very day of his conversion had directed and cheered his course. 
The Lord, whom he had seen in the way to Damascus, now spoke 
to him in the night, and said to him, " Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace : for I am with thee, and no man shadl set 
on thee to hurt thee : for I have much people in this city" Thus 
encouraged, he remained in Corinth, teaching the word of God, for 
a year and six months (Acts zviii. 9-11). During this time, he 
kept up his intercourse with the churches of Macedonia ; and the 
Second EpisUe to the Thessahniam was sent not long after the 
First; chiefly to correct the misapprehensions, which some had 
founded upon the first, respecting the speedy approach of " the day 
of the Lord,'' Christ's second advent. His residence at Corinth was 
ended by a tumult, in which a Eoman magistrate honourably 
refused to be the instrument of persecution. Gallic, the proconsid 
of Achaia under Claudius, was the brother of the great Seneca, and, 
like him, imbued with learning from his infancy. When, therefore, 
the Jews brought Paul before his tribuncJ, on the charge of per- 
suading men to worship God contrary to the law, Gallic stopped the 
case, just as Paul was opening his mouth to defend himself, de- 
claring that he would be a judge of actual crimes, but not of 
doctrine, and names, and of their law. Even when he suffered the 
Corinthian spectators to seize on Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and to beat him before the tribunal, Gallio's calm 
indifference may have saved Corinth from one of those frightful 
tumults between Greeks and Jews, which desolated such cities as 
Alexandria and Csesarea. The result of the tumult seems to have 
been favourable to the influence of Paul, who remained a good while 
at Corinth, before he took his leave of the brethren and sailed for 
Syria (Acts xviii. 12-18). 
The Apostle was accompanied "b^ k<\vvil«. and Priscilla on his 
departure from CenchreflB, the eaa\^iii\iw\iwa ol ^QTvaiiJcL. ^^\sa& 
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voyage to Jerusalem, where he was anxious to keep the coming 
Feast, he made a few days* stay at Ephesus, reasoning in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and promised to return " if God would," 
after he had been to Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 18-21). Thence his 
voyage was unbroken to Gassarea; and his next movements are 
summed up with a brevity which misleads the careless reader : — 
" And when he had landed at Ceesarea, and gone up and saluted the 
Church, he went down to Antioch " (ver. 22). 

In the middle of this verse, the usual phrase for going to a chief 
city refers to that visit to Jerusalem (the fourth since his conversion) 
to which he attached such importance as to say — " I must by all 
means keep this Feast which cometh at Jerusalem" (ver. 21). 
What Feast f The best opinions are divided between the Feast of 
Tabernacles, on Sept. 16th, a.d. 53, and the Pentecost, on May 31st, 
A.D. 54. At either, he would meet the great body of the Jewish 
Christians assembled from the provinces, and " salute them " (ver. 
22) with the news of what Grod had done among the Gentiles in 
Greece itself, and plead the cause of Christian liberty against the 
Judaizers. At either, he would see the first signs of that climax 
of misery, which now was begun in Judsea by the rapacious tyranny 
of Antonius Claudius Felix, who succeeded Ventidius Cumanus 
as procurator about Midsummer, a.d. 53. This detestable brother 
of Claudius's favourite freedman, Pallas, and himself also a freed- 
man of the emperor— to use the terse summary of Tacitus — " by 
every form of cruelty and lust, wielded the power of a king in the 
spirit of a slave." From this visit the Apostle went forth to oppose 
the Judaizers, and to insist on the duty of the Gentile converts to 
help their suflfering Jewish brethren. The contribution made by 
Macedonia and Achaia for the poor of the saints in Jerusalem 
becomes a prominent object of his labours. And it was on the very 
service of carrying these contributions to Jerusalem, at the Pente- 
cost four years later, that no remonstrances could deter him from 
risking his liberty and life (Kom. xv. 25-27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2; 
2 Cor. viii. 1, ix. 2, 12 ; Acts xix. 21, xx. 3, 16, xxi. 4, 10-17). 

Meanwhile he returned from the Feast to Antioch ; and " spent 
some time there " (Acts xviii. 22, 23) ; only, however, a few months 
(see next chapter). The year in which he began his Third Mis- 
sionary Journey was the same in which the Emperor Claudius was 
murdered by his infamous consort Agrippina, and succeeded by the 
young Nebo, a name equally hateful in the annals of the Church 
and of the world (October 12th, a.d. 54). 
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CHAPTER XXS. 

St. Paul's Thihd MifflroSARY JotrRNEY.— Hib Two iMPRisoKMEtns 
AT Home, and nia Martyrdom,— Wjth Noiigeb of Peteb, 
Jameb, and John ; and the Cominq of CnKiar ih the 
Dbstkcction of Jerusalem. A.D. 54 to 70, and ONWABue, 

It was either about the beginning of a.d. 54, or in the ensuing 
autumn, that St. Paul started from Antioeh a third time upon Ma 
old tradt through Aflia Minor, and " went over all the country vt 
Galalia and Pbrygia in order conflrming the disciplea" (Acta iviii. 
23). In Galatia, the troubles caused by the Judaizers are abnnd- 
antlj proved, and reproTed, by the EpistU to the Galatiam, which 
wai9 probably written from Ephesus in a.d. 55. At Efhescb, the capi- 
tal of the province of Asia, a remarkable work had prepared the 
way for Paul. A certain Jew named Apollos, bom at Alexandria, 
an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures, came to Bphesua. 
" This man was imtracted in the way of the Lord ; and, being fervent 
in the spirit, he spake and taught diligently the things of the 
liord, litinviing only the bapliam of John" (Acts xviii. 25, 26). This 
was clearly a form of Chritlian belief— not one which made John 
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the leader of a sect ; but it stopped short of a full knowledge of the 
exaltation of Christ and the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost. 
His bold preaching in the synagogue led Aquila and Priscilla 
(who had crossed with Paul from Corinth to Ephesus) to " expound 
unto him the way of God mwe perfectly;" and he soon left 
Ephesus for Achaia, where he carried on a great work among the 
Jews (Acts xviii. 26-28). 

While ApoUos was at Corinth, Paul reached Ephesus, and began 
his labours by teaching twelve disciples, who had been baptized imto 
John's baptism, the full doctrine of Christ Jesus and His baptism 
with the Holy Ghost; and that gift fell on them when Paul 
baptized them in the name of Jesus. He then spent three months 
teaching in the synagogue, and some of the Jews believed. But 
when others were not only hardened, " but spake evil of that way 
before the multitude," he left the synagogue, as he had done at 
Corinth, and formed a separate congregation in the school of one 
Tyrannus (doubtless a professional teacher of rhetoric). His daily 
discourses here, for two full years (varied perhaps by tours in the 
coimtry districts) brought the Gospel to the knowledge of " all that 
dwelt in Asia, both Jews and Greeks " (Acts xix. 1-10). 

This teaching was confirmed by " special miracles." — miracles of 
no ordinary nature — " so that from his body were brought imto the 
sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from them, 
and the evil spirits went out of them" (verses 11, 12). These 
wondrous modes of healing seemed to challenge a conflict with the 
many forms of magic and incantation which were rife at Ephesus ; 
and it was to be clearly shewn that Paul's miracles were wrought 
by no such arts, but by the power of the Lord Jesus. First, 
" certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists," tried to conjure an evil 
spirit by the new form of spell, " We adjure you by Jesus, whom 
Paul preacheth ;" and their fate (Acts xix. 13-16) caused such fear 
of that Name to fall both on the Jews and Greeks, that many 
believed and made a confession of their impostures, and proved 
their sincerity by making a public bonfire of their books of magic, 
to the value of 50,000 denarii^ or nearly 1800/. " So mightily grew 
the Word of God and prevailed " (verses 17-20). 

Having laid such a foundation of the faith at Ephesus, where he 
had spent two years and a quarter, Paul planned his further 
movements, namely, a journey through Macedonia and Achaia, 
returning thence to Jerusalem, and he said, "After I have been 
there, I must also see Home" (Acts xix. 21). He first sent 
Timotheus and Erastus into Macedonia (verse 22), and thence 
to meet him in Achaia; as is shewn by the First Epistle to 
tlie Corinthians, which he sent soon after their departure by the 
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besdi of certain brethren, who hod me&nwbile aniTed fKm 
Corinth (1 Cor. ivi. 17, 18), a.d, 57. probably about the 'Ptmova 
(1 Cor. V. 6-S), The Epistle WM called fbrth by tha newe wbkh 
these brethren brought of the BchUma and hereeiea, diaorderB aud 
immoralities, which had disgraced the mother Cbarch of Greece; 
and it was probably to await the effect of bia Teproo& that Panl 
decided to " stay in Asia for a season " (Acts lii. 22), namely, tLU 
the Feast of Pcntecoat (1 Cor. ivi. B, IS). Hia eta; was ptobablj 
a little shortened by the great tumolt, so graphically desoribed by 
St. Luke, roused in the name of the great goddess Aitemia (Diana) 
by Demetrius and the craftsmen who gained their liviiig fiom her 
worship (Acts xii. 23^1).' After the tnmnlt had enbeided, Paul 
took leave of the disciples, and departed for Macedonia. "And 
when he had gone over those porta, and exhorted them in many a 
discourse, he came into Oreeee, and there " — namely, at Corintb — 
"he abode three monthi" (Nor, to Feb. A.D. 57-58). The pariod 
thus briefly summed up bj Luke (Acts zz. 1-3) inolud^ tha 
writing of tbe Apostle's &odth1 EpiilU to the Corinthian*, ftom 
JUaeedonia, and of the EpUlU to Oie Soaam from Carnith. Ths 
concluaiooa drawn thence, and the questions raised, as to bis 
movements, plans, and companions, cannot be discussed here; but, 
from Rom. it. 19, it may be inferred that, on hie jotimey from 
Macedonia into Greece, he took a wide oiiouit as far ua Ilfy- 
ri'cum, which brought him to tbe Adriatic, tbe boundary vbidi 
was then oonsidered as dividing the East from the We«t. The 
strong desire, which he eiprossee to the Bomans, to pass that 
boundary, as far as the very shores of the Atlantic, was to be 
fulfilled (whether wholly or in part) as tbe indirect result of his 
return to Jerusalem, where he was now most ausions to arrive by 
the day of Pentecost, not without a prophetic anticipation of what 
awaited him (Rom. iv. 23-32 ; Acts ii. 16). 

The immediate object of this return was to carry op the contribu- 
tions of the churches, depnties from which went with him, so 
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careful was he " to provide things honest in the sight of all men " 
(Acts XX. 4). Just as he was about to sail for S3rria, his plans 
were changed by the discoxery of a Jewish plot to waylay him. 
Sending forward his companions by sea to wait for him at Troas, 
he went by land through Macedonia to Philippi, where he seems to 
have spent the Passover (Mar. 27, a.d. 58), and whence his move- 
ments can be dated to the day (Acts xx. 3-6). His voyage begins 
at Philippi, whence he sailed "after the days of imleavened 
bread," that is, on the day following the eighth day of the feast 
(Tuesday, April 4th), and he reached Troas in five days (Saturday, 
April 8th). He had remained there a full seven days, when, on 
the return of the first day of the week (Sunday, April 16th), the 
disciples came together to break bread, and Paul preached to them 
till midnight, ready to depart on the morrow. Here we have one 
of the incidental notices — ^more valuable than any formal state- 
ment; because they shew how regularly the custom was esta- 
blished — of those meetings of the Christians on the Lord's day 
for social converse and divine worship, which Pliny mentions as 
their only known institution. Here occurred what we should now 
call the "accident" to a youth named Eutychus, who, sitting 
in the window, and overpowered with drowsiness through the heat 
of the many lamps, fell down from the third storey and was taken 
up dead. The miracle by which Paul restored him to life resembled 
in form those performed by Elijah and Elisha (1 Kings xvii. 21 ; 
2 K. iv. 34). Betuming to the upper chamber, without waiting 
till the youth's friends had the comfort of seeing his full recovery, 
Paul broke bread and ate with the disciples, and, having talked 
with them till the break of day, departed (Acts xx. 7-12). 

To gain time for this protracted farewell, Paul had sent his 
companions before him to the ship, and, while they doubled the 
promontory of Lectum, he took the shorter route by land to join 
them at Absos, whence they crossed to Mitylene (Monday, April 
7th). Avoiding the windings of the coast, they sailed from Lesbos 
to Chios on the Tuesday, and on the next day to Samos, whence 
crossing over to the mainland, they stayed at the promontory of 
Trogyllium, and reached Miletus on Thursday, April 20th. Here 
they stopped, while Paul sent for the elders of the Church of 
EphesuB, as the staying any time among his converts in Asia 
would have risked his purposed arrival at Jerusalem by the day of 
Pentecost (Acts xx. 13-16). The distance between Ephcsus and 
Miletus being about forty miles, the interval from the Thursday to 
the Sunday would give time for the arrival of the elders, with 
whom Paul held solemn: converse, as on the Sunday before at 
Troas (Sunday, April 23rd). His farewell discourse to them is 
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one of his representative addresses, recounting the spirit and con- 
duct of his ministry among them, warning them of coming troubles 
and heresies, and commending them to the grace of Grod. Finally, 
^* he kneeled down and prayed with them all : and they all wept 
sore, and fell on Paul's neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of all 
for the words which he spake, that they should see his face no 
more. And they accompanied him to the ship " (Acts xx. 17-38). 

Embarking immediately on the close of his address, Paul sailed 
straight for the island of Cos (Monday, April 24th), thence to 
Rhodes (Tuesday), and thence to Patan^ in Lycia (Wednesday), 
where, finding another ship bound direct for PhcBnioia, he went on 
board (Thursday, April 27th), and, sighting Cyprus on the left 
hand, arrived at Tyre, where the ship was to unload. The ordinary 
course of such a voyage would bring the Apostle to that ancient 
city on Simday (April 30th) ; and another Lord's day was cheered 
by a welcome from certain disciples, of whose existenoe in the dty 
he seems not to have been aware. With them he spent a whole 
week, in the course of which the prophetic gifts poured cmt upon 
these Tyrian Christians were used to warn Paul against going on 
to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 1-6). 

Supposing that, as at Troas and Miletus, Paul spent the Lord's 
day with the Tyrian Christians, his voyage to Ptolemais (Acre) 
would occupy the Monday, and his one day's stay there with the 
brethren, the Tuesday (May 9). On the following day Paul and 
his company proceeded, apparently by land, to Csesarea, and took 
up their abode with "Philip the Evangelist, one of the Seven," 
whose four virgin daughters prophesied, probably re})eating the 
warnings which were now most plainly uttered by Agabus, 
whom we have already seen predicting the fieimine in the reign of 
Claudius. This prophet bound his own hands and feet with Paul's 
girdle, declaring, in the name of the Spirit, that the Jews at 
Jerusalem would even thus bind the owner of that girdle, and 
deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles. To the entreaties of 
the brethren at Ceesarea and of his own companions, Paul answered, 
"What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart? For I am 
ready, not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus." So, after a stay of several days at 
Csesarea, they packed up their little baggage, and went up, doubt- 
less on foot, to Jerusalem, accompanied by an aged disciple of 
Cyprus, named Mnason, who had offered them a lodging in the 
crowded city (Acts xxi. 7-16). 

This fifth visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem since his conversion is 
the last of which we have any certain record. He was welcomed 
with joy by the brethren, and on the following day (Thursday, 
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May 18th) he had an interview with James and all the elders of 
the Church, to whom " he declared particularly what things God 
had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry." While glorify- 
ing God for this work, they do not conceal from Paul that the 
calumnies against him had gained belief among the Jewish 
Christians, namely, that " he taught all the Jews among the Gentiles 
to forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their 
children, neither to walk after the customs." To refute this charge 
there was a practical opportunity. Four men connected with the 
Church had bound themselves by a temporary Nazarite vow, and 
their purification upon the completion of the vow was at hand. 
This ceremony involved a considerable expense for the offerings to 
be presented in the Temple (Numb. vi. 13-21) ; and it was a 
meritorious act to provide these offerings for the poor Nazarites. 
St. Paul was requested to put himself under the vow with the 
other four, and to supply the cost of the offerings. He at once 
accepted the proposal, and on the next day, having performed some 
ceremony which implied the adoption of the vow, he went into the 
Temple, announcing that the due offerings of each Nazarite were 
about to be presented, and the period of the vow terminated, a pro- 
cess which would occupy seven days (Friday, May 19). 

The week was almost accomplished, when certain Jews from 
Asia, probably some of Paul's old antagonists at Ephesus, recog- 
nized him, and raised a tumult, charging him with bringing 
Greeks into the Temple. Paul was with difficulty rescued by the 
tribune in command of the Boman cohort stationed in the fort 
Antonia, whose name was Claudius Lysias. This officer at first 
took Paul for an Egyptian impostor, who had lately pretended to 
be the Messiah, and whose band had been dispersed by Felix. 
But, surprised to hear him speak good Greek, and learning from 
Paul that he was a Jew of Tarsus, Lysias granted his request to 
address the people. Paul, from the stairs leading up to the fort, 
spoke in Hebrew to the excited throng below, who kept silence 
when they heard him use their language (Acts xxi. 18-xxii. 2). 

The address which follows is one of the two great defences, or — 
to use the Greek term — " Apologies," in which St. Paul argues the 
truth of his mission from the manner of his conversion and from 
the revelations that had been given to him : the other was addressed 
to King Agrippa. On this occasion, the care with which he led 
the discourse up to his mission to the Gentiles did not prevent 
those words renewing the full fury of the mob. Lysias had him 
carried into the fort, and was about to extort from him by scourging 
a confession of the grounds of all this rage of the Jews ; but he 
was alarmed at Paul's assertion of his Boman citizenship ; and he 
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summoned the Sanhedrim to enquire into the case (Acts xxiL). 
The trial that ensued was a mere tumult, first from the violence of 
the High Priest Ananias towards Paul, and then firom the dissen- 
sion between the Pharisees and Sadducees in the council, when 
Paul cried out amidst the noise, ^' I am a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee : of the hope of the re8urred,ion of the dead I am called tn 
question,** That, as he afterwards argued before Agrippa, was ^ 
one real charge against him ; for it was still the Sadducees, rather 
than the Pharisees, that led the persecution. The Scribes of the 
latter party plainly said, "We find no fault in this man," and 
repeated Gamaliers warning, "Let us not fight against God" 
(Acts xxiii. 1-10). So wild was the dissension, that Lysias had to 
send down the soldiers to carry off the prisoner, before he was torn 
in pieces by hv& judges! (Acts xxiii. 1-10), 

In the following night, Paul was comforted by another vision of 
the Lord Jesus, assuring him that these dangers were leading to' 
the end he had himself desired : " As thou hast testified of me in 
Jerusalem, so must thou hear toitness also at Bome." The fimst direct 
step to this was taken on the discovery of the plot of forty zealots, 
who had boimd themselves imder a curse neither to eat nor drink 
till they had killed Paul. (See Acts xxiii. 11-22.) So Lysias 
sent off Paul the following night imder a strong escort to GsBsaiea, 
with a letter stating his case, both as a Eoman citizen and as a Jew 
" accused of questions of their law," to the procurator Felix, who 
postponed the hearing till the accusers should arrive. Paul was 
meanwhile kept a prisoner in the government house, which had 
been the palace (prxtorium) of Herod the Great (Acts xxiii. 23-35). 
Five days after Paul's arrival at Csesarea, and just twelve since 
he had reached Jerusalem (Acts xxiv. 1, 11; probably Tuesday, 
May 80th), Ananias and the elders came down to Csesarea, with a 
certain orator named TertuUus. We have not space — and indeed 
we hardly need — to draw the contrast between the fulsome harangue 
of the hired advocate and the simple candour of Paul's answer, 
pointing out the absence of his real accusers, and declaring that no 
charge could be brought against him, except his belief in the resur- 
rection (Acts xxiv. 1-21). 

Felix saw the truth of Paul's case the more clearly as he had 
acquired a pretty exact knowledge of Christianity, which had gained 
its first Gentile converts among the troops stationed at OsBsarea. 
Unwilling, however, to offend the Jews by at once setting the 
Apostle free, he made an excuse for postponing the hearing till the 
arrival of the tribune Lysias, and committed Paul to the custody 
of a centurion, with orders to grant him every indulgence and the 
^ society of his friends. It seems to have been to gratify the curioeity 
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•" of his Jewish wife, Drusilla, the daughter of Herod Agrippa I., that, 

^ on his return to OsBsarea after an absence, Felix again sent for 

•* Paul, to hear him concerning the faith in Christ. But the Apostle 

^' used the opportunity to reprove the vices of both; and "as he 

■ reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 

* trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this time ; when I have 

■ a convenient season, I will call for thee." It is often said 
' that the convenient season never came; but the truth was worse 
^ than this. Felix often sent for Paul, and communed with him 

during the two years of his detention, but no longer with any 

* higher object than the sordid hope of being bribed to free him. 
Meanwhile the Apostle was detained in honourable custody. Felix 

■"' " commanded a centurion to keep Paul, and to let him have liberty, 
and that he should forbid none of his acquaintance to minister 

■ or to come unto him." St. Luke appears to have remained with 
I him, and some refer the composition of his Gospel to this period. 
i The Apostle's " care of all the churches " was probably as constant 
» as ever ; but the two years of seclusion from active work must have 

helped to prepare him for the testimony he had to bear before 
Caesar at Eome (Acts xxiv. 24-26). 

In the following year, the city of CsBsarea, where Paul was thus 
kept a prisoner, was the scene of one of the frequent and frightful 
tumults between the Jews and the Syrian Greeks. The conduct of 
Felix, in either ordering or conniving at a massacre of the Jews, 
was denoimced to the emperor Nero, and he was recalled to answer 
for his conduct at the same time that Domitius Corbulo succeeded 
Ummidius Quadratus as prefect of Syria. This was two full years 
after the beginning of St. Paul's imprisonment in May, a.d. 58, and 
PoRCius Festus, the new procurator of Judsea, would reach his 
province about July, a.d. 60. This is one of the best ascertained 
dates in the history of St. Paul. 

The new governor was an honest man, and he proved his dili- 
gence by going up from Cffisarea to Jerusalem three days after his 
arrival. There the chief priests and elders demanded judgment 
against Paul, and specially requested that he might be brought up 
to Jerusalem ; for they intended to waylay and kill him (Acts xxv. 
1-3, 15). But Festus was firm to the fairness of the Roman law, 
and ordered the accusers to come to Csesarea (verses 5, 16). From 
the desire, however, to gratify the Jews, he asked Paul whether he 
chose to go up to Jerui^alem to be judged. The Apostle at once 
frustrated the plot of the Jews, and secured his being sent to Eome, 
by uttering the words, which were the last safeguard of the Boman 
citizen — " I appeal unto C^sab;" and Festus replied, " Unto Caesar 
Shalt thou go " (Acts xxv. 6-12, 17-21). 
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It now only remained to send the prisoner to Rome. While 
waiting for an opportunity, Festus had to draw up an account of 
the charge on which Paul was sent for trial ; and it was no easy 
matter to place a mere question of Jewish " superstition " before 
Nero in a satisfactory form. He was in this difficulty, when 
Agrippa and his sister Berenice arrived at Csesarea to congratulate 
the new governor. Several days were spent in ceremony and 
festivity, before Festus mentioned the case of Paul to Agrippa, who, 
being informed by the governor of all that had passed, expressed a 
desire to hear the man. On the following day, Agrippa and Berenice 
took their seats on the tribunal beside Festus; but the famous 
" Defence of Paul before Agrippa " (Acts xxvi.) will be better 
understood by some refeience to the king's history. 

Hjsrod Agrippa II., the son of Herod Agrippa I., was at Borne 
when his father died. He was only seventeen years old, and CJau- 
dius made his youth a reason for not giving him his father's king- 
dom, as he had intended. The emperor afterwards gave him the 
kingdom of Chalcis (a.d. 50), which was vacant by the death of 
his imcle Herod (a.d. 48) ; and this was soon exchanged for the 
tetrarchies of Iturtea and Abilene, to which Nero added certain 
cities of the Decapolis about the Lake of Galilee (a j>. 52). But 
beyond the limits of his own dominions, Agrippa was permitted to 
exercise throughout Judeea that influence which even Paul recog- 
nised as welcome to a Jew, who saw in him the last scion of the 
Asmontean house. In particular, he succeeded to those ecclesiastical 
functions which the tolerant policy of Borne had permitted his imcle 
Herod to exercise — the government of the Temple and the nomination 
of the high-priest. He was ^' expert in all customs and questions 
which are among the Jews." He gratified his hereditary taste for 
magnificence by adorning Jerusalem and Berytus with costly build- 
ings ,* but in such a manner as mortally to offend the Jews ; and 
his leading principle was to preserve fidelity to Bome, and he 
took her part in the last great rebellion of Judsea. With the 
destruction of Jerusalem (a.d. 70) an end was put to this last 
Jewish principality. Betaining, however, his empty title as king, 
Agrippa survived the fate of his country in the enjoyment of 
splendid luxury, retired to Bome with Berenice, and died there 
in the third year of Trajan (a.d. 100). Such was the prince 
whose real witness to the force of Paul's pleadings from the history 
of his conversion and from the Jewish prophets was given in the 
memorable confession, " Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
t/an." Of the charges made against Paul by the Jews, Agrippa, 
as a Jewish prince, agreed viiWi l\ift ^oserasst m declaring hdm 
innocent, and in saying tliat \ie mv^X. \i».N^\]fefe\!L ^\. ^\.\^i^^ ^ 
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once, but for his appeal to Ctesar (Acts xxvi.). But that appeal 
had been dictated by the Spirit which had guided the Apostle's 
whole course, and " to Caesar he went " under that divine care, the 
object of which was again revealed to him in the most dangerous 
crisis of the voyage, " Fear not Paul, thou must be brought before 
CflBsar " (Acts xxvii. 24). 

We would even venture to stake the doctrine of a special Pro- 
vidence on the events, and the fidelity of the sacred historian on his 
narrative, of the Voyage of Paul from CaRsarea to Italy. Every 
detail has been subjected to the keenest criticism of nautical skill, as 
well as of scholarship, with the result of confirming its truth all the 
more for the very errors detected in our version, and proving that 
the story must have been written by an eye-witness, both honest 
and intelligent, not himself a professional seaman, but sufficiently 
acquainted with nautical matters to record in plain words what he 
saw and heard ; just such an observer as St. Luke. The numerous 
details thus brought out must be reserved for future study : only 
the outline can be traced here. It must be observed that the voyage 
consists o{ three partSj in three different ships ; and its great incidents, 
ending with the shipwreck at Malta, belong to the middle part. 

It was towards the end of the summer of a.d. 60, that PauP 
and a large number of other prisoners, under the charge of a cen- 
turion named Julius, were put on board a coasting vessel belonging 
to Adramy ttium, in order to reach Italy before the winter. Launch- 
ing from CsBsarea, they touched next day at Sidon, where the 
courtesy of Julius gave Paul leave to visit his friends. Amidst 
delays from contrary winds, they reached Myra in Lycia, where 
they found a corn-ship of Alexandria bound for Italy ; and to this 
vessel Julius transferred his prisoners. The voyage was slow to 
Cnidus, at the S.W. angle of Asia Minor ; and thence the contrary 
winds forced them to run down southwards under the lee of Crete, 
to the fine harbour on its south-coast, which still bears the name of 
Fair Havens. Here, from the form of the coast, they were com- 
pletely wind-bound ; and it was past the time of the Great Fast (the 
Day of Atonement ; ver. 9), which fell this year exactly at the 
Equinox (Sept. 23rd), the limit fixed by ancient writers to sea 
voyages. Heedless, however, of Paul's warning, the mariners seized 
the chance of a fair south-wind, in the hope of reaching a better 
anchorage at port Phoenix (35 miles west) ; and they had safely 
doubled C. Matala, when the typhoon-like wind well known in 
those seas by the name of the North-Easter* came sweeping down 

* The " we" of Acts xxvil. i, &c. proves that Paul was accompanied by St. Luke. 

' 'Ai'Cftos Tv<^c«>vi#c6s (Ventus 'jyphonicus) 6 «eaAov(ievQ<; il\i^<i«.K.>i^v*v 
(Euroclydon). This name is noL from evpv?; '*\itoaAr wwi tckoWv^^^XJs^^'^ -V ^^^sjs. 
Greek form of the Latin JSuroaguilo (as \ii tYie \u\®ivt^. 
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from the galley of Mt. Ida, and oaught the ship with inch far; 
that ahe could only acud before the wind. The eheltei of a little 
iaLaod, Clauda, enabled the Bailors to get the boat on bocml, and to 
andergird the ship, that is, to paaa chains oi cables roimd the hull, 
BO that she might hold together longer if ehe ahould fall on the quick- 
Bands of the Great Sjxtia. To avoid this danger, they lowered the 
great square sail, with its heavy yard and " top-hamper," and drifted 
with the head kept up b; a Btonn-sail on the starboard tack, which 
brought them direct on Malta, where the very spot of the shipwreoi 
atill preaervee the name of St. Paurt Bay. The interesting details 
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which preceded and accompanied the wreck must be read ii 
uvii. and xiviii, 1-6. 

This "accidental" detention of 3 months gave St, Paul the 
opportunity of working many miracles, and gaining attached con- 
verts among the semi-barbarous Maltose— a population originally 
Fhcsnician, and much mixed with pirates— besides the Boman 
governor, or Priwa, Pnblius (Acts xiviii. 7).^ When navigation 
reopened (abont the beginning of February, a,d. SI), Julius placed 
his prisoners on board of another Alexandrian ahip, the " Castor and 
Pollux," * which had wintered in the island. They Bailed first to 
Syracuse, where they stayed three days; and, passing through the 
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straits, and touching at Bhegium, they landed at Puteoli, which 
then gave name to the Bay of Naples (Sinus Puteolanus), and was 
a great port for the com trade of Eome. As might have been 
expected at a port in such constant communication with the East, 
they found here Christian brethren, at whose desire Paul spent 
a week with them, the centurion being evidently eager to shew him 
unbounded courtesy — " And so went on to Rome." The stay at 
Puteoli h€ul given time for the news of his arrival to reach Eome ; 
and the Christians of that city sent to meet him as far as the 
stations of Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, on the Appian 
Boad. The prefect of the prsetorian guard (at that time the famous 
Burrus) to whom the prisoners were delivered (ver. 16) is likely to 
have received such a report firom Julius as procured special favour 
for St. Paul. Though still, like state prisoners even of the highest 
rank (as lq the case of Agrippa under Tiberius), having one arm 
bound to the soldier who kept him night and day, with that chain 
to which he makes touching allusions," he was suffered to dwell by 
himself in his own hired house, of course within the precincts of the 
Prastorian Camp,"^ and — ^what he valued far more — ^to receive visitors 
and discourse freely with 'them of the Gk)spel (Acts xxviii. 11-16, 
30, 31). 

Beginning here also with his own nation, the Apostle, three days 
after his arrival, invited the chief men among the Jews to come to 
him, and, addressing them as brethren, he freely explained to them 
his present position. Though innocent of any crime against the 
Jewish law or customs, he had been given at Jerusalem into the 
hands of the Bomans ; and, when they were ready to acquit him, 
the opposition of the Jews had constrained him to appeal to Csesar. 
He was now at Bome, not to accuse his nation, but a prisoner to 
an0wer for his faith in " the hope of Israel." They replied that they 
had received no letters from Judsea about him, nor had any of the 
brethren coming thence spoken any harm of him; and they ex- 
pressed their desire to hear his own views, adding, however, " as for 
this sect (or heresy) we know that it is everywhere spoken against :" 
— a phrase which seems to betray the germs of that ill-will which 
so soon broke out, but which may have been at first suppressed by 
their own curiosity as well as by St. Paul's courteous bearing. 
They named a day to give him a full hearing, and came in large 
numbers to his lodging (Acts xxviii. 17-22). 

At this second interview Paul spent the day, firom morning to 

Acts xxviii. 20 ; Eph. lii. 1, iv. 1, vi. 20 ; Pbilem. 10, 13 ; and so in his second 
imprisonmeut (2 Tim. i. 16, ii. 9). This was called the cmtodia militaris. 

' Acts xxviii. 30. This explains PhiL i. 13 : *' My bonds in Christ are manifest in 
the whole FrcUoiium (nat palace^ as in A V.). and in all other places." ^| 
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evening, in " testifying the kingdom of GUxi, and persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses and out of the 
prophets." Some believed, and others believed not, and these were 
clearly the most. They went away disputing with one another, 
after Paul had uttered the words of Isaiah which Christ Himself 
had applied to the unbelieving nation (Is. vi. 9), and repeated the 
announcement he had so often made before ; " Be it known there- 
fore imto you that the salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, 
and that they will hear it." The Jews departed, and " had much 
reasoning among themselves " — words which shew that this last, of 
the proclamations of Christianity to them recorded in the New 
Testament, was not altogether in vain. And here we seem to see 
the reason why the " Acts of the Apostles " ends with such appa- 
rent abruptness. As the narrative which illustrates the coiomand 
of Jesus to His Apostles, to "preach the Gospel to the whole 
world, beginning at Jerusalem," it commences with the opening of 
that commission at the religious centre of the world ; it traces the 
successive offers to the Jews of Judsea, Samaria, and the dispersion, 
to proselytes and Hellenists, in all the provinces that they fre- 
quented ; and it shows how their general disbelief caused the Gen- 
tiles to be received step by step into their place of privilege ; till 
the Apostle, bringing back the offerings of those Gentile converts 
to bless his coimtrymen at Jerusalem, was finally rejected by them, 
and sent in chains to Rome. Tl^ere, in the capital of the world, 
the unbelief of the last section of the Jewish family, to whom he 
revealed their Messiah, completed the first stage in the history of 
the diffusion of Christianity, at which the mass of the Jewish race 
are, for the time, cut off from the kingdom of Grod. Their rejection, 
for the time, was completed, as our Lord had predicted, by the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in a.d. 70. 

As to the Apostle himself, the concluding words of the " Acts " 
hint at the issue of his imprisonment, by telling us that it lasted two 
whole years. What followed may be partly learnt from his Kpistles, 
with some uncertain help from ecclesiastical tradition. In brief, it 
appears that, at the end of these two years, his case was hecurd by 
Nero, who acquitted him (a.d. 63) ; that he then spent a period, which 
some reckon at five years, others at two or three, in journeys of un- 
certain extent, but which brought him again to Ephesus. Here he 
is supposed to- have been again arrested and carried to Kome ; but, 
at all events, it is certain that he was imprisoned there a seoond 
time, condemned by Nero, and put to death, in the great persecu- 
tion of the Christians by that emperor. According to the uniform 
tradition^ the Apostle was "bekeaAe^ m\XvQ\i\. %fto\icging (as the 
privilege of Mb citizenship), o\x\.a\d.e >i\i^ ^\>.\.^\^a^csi%\a"Oaa ^^^^^ 
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^ Ostia. The date of his death appears to have been about Mid- 
t summer a.d. 66 or 67. Tradition fixes it to June 29th, the ancient 
B joint feast of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

r The light thrown by Scripture upon this period is to be sought 
J in the later Epistles of St. Paul. Those to the Ephesians, to 
Philemon, to the Colossians and to the Philippians, belong to his 
First Imprisonment ; the first three being written about the same 
time, and sen.t to Asia by the same messengers (about the autumn 
of A.D. 62) ; and the last somewhat later (in the spring of a.d. 63), 
"when the Apostle was looking for a speedy issue of his cause. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews^ though its date and even its authorship are 
disputed, was probably written when his liberation was pretty 
certain, or even, as some think, actually accomplished. It contem- 
plates a speedy visit to the churches of Judsea, which were about 
this time subjected to the persecution, to which the writer clearly 
alludes, and in which the Apostle St. James the Just and other 
leaders of the Church were put to death by the high-priest Annas, 
in the absence of the procurator Albinus (a.d. 62).* We must not 
here discuss the questions involved in the first two (in order of 
time) of the three Pastoral Epistles (1 Timothy and Tt^t^), which 
imply visits to Crete and Ephesus in the interval between Paul's 
first and second imprisonments, and a severe conflict with those 
new forms of Eastern heresy which are reproved by St. John in the 
Apocalypse. Finally, the Second Epistle to Timothy clearly shews 
the Apostle once more a prisoner at Rome, with a certain and 
immediate prospect of martyrdom. And now his work is done ; the 
last tie of service that bound him to the world is severed ; the goal 
to which he had pressed forward is within his reach : " I am now 
ready to he offered^ and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. For the rest, there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day : and not to me only, hut unto aU them also that love his 
appearing" (2 Tim. iv. 6-8). The last words put the finishing 
stroke to the Apostle's course: he ends, as he began, "a pattern 
for them that should hereafter believe on Christ." We may well 
be content, though our curiosity about the precise time and manner 
of his departure remain unsatisfied, when we have this last view of 
him in his own writings : " The Lord shall deliver me from every 
evil work, and will preserve me unto His heavenly kingdom: to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen." (2 Tim. iv. 18.) 

s St. Paul's share in this feast has been transfisrred to the day kept in celebration 
of bis conversion, namely, Jan. 2&th. 
9 Their martyrdom is thought to be referred to in Heb. xiii. 7. ^^ 
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Whether tradition be right or not in associating the 
of St. Peter with that of St. Paul, the relations between theini 
chief Apostles naturally lead us to enquire what is known of i 
later history of Peter. The oonsecutiye story of his part in 
foundation of the Church ceases with his miraonlous deliY6nDs| 
from prison, after which he left Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17). We irI 
not told whither he went ; certainly not to Rome. His last appett*! 
ance in the ** Acts of the Apostles" is at the '' Council of Jeni»| 
lem,*' where we find him giving his opinion, without exercising aBjl 
" primacy," or even acting as president (Acts xv.). It was piobihij 
about this time, as we have seen, that Peter, with James and Join,! 
came to the cordial agreement with Paul and Barnabas, that thm 1 
latter should go to the Gentiles, and they to the circumcision (GiL 
ii. 9)." The reproof of Peter by Paul for Judaizing at Antkiti 
probably occurred soon after (Gal. ii. 11). That it had no eA 
effect on the union of the two Apostles is proved by that striking 
passage, in which Peter speaks of the Epistles of '^our bekifei 
brother Paul," which also bears the most decisive of testimonies to 
those Epistles as being a part of the Scriptures. From the addiea 
of Peter's First Epistle we gather that he laboured among the Jews 
of the " Dispersion" in the north and west of Asia Minor (1 Peter 
i. 1); not, however, to the exclusion of the Grentiles (1 Pet i 
14-18 ; ii. 9, 10) ; and the salutation fixes the Apostle's abode at 
this time at Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13). From it we also learn that he 
was assisted by Mare, and by Silvanus, the former companion of 
St. Paul. The whole tone of the Epistle is that of a man advanced 
in life, and approaching the end of his course. Scripture teUs m 
nothing more of Peter, save the Lord's prophecy of his martyrdom, 
which has always been understood to imply crucifixion (John xxi 
18, 19) ; and there is a well-attested tradition that he suffered thai 
death at Rome in the Neronian persecution, about the same time 
that Paul was beheaded (from a.d. 65 to 68). The beautiful fancy, 
which makes them fellow-prisoners, seems to be excluded by the 
absence of any allusion to Peter in Paul's Second Epistle to Timothy. 

Peter was not the only Apostle to whose future course our Loid 
alluded. The prophecy of his own end excited that curiosity 
respecting the fate of John, which Christ rebuked vdth a saying, 
which was misimderstood at the time, and was afterwards made the 
foundation of wild legends. But as John himself warns us, " Jesus 
said not unto him. He shall not die, but If I will thai he tarry till 
I come, what is that to thee f " (John xxi. 23). The sound of these 

10 Cephas, which occurs also in the Gospel of St John and the First Epistle to (he 
Corinthians, is the Chaldee form of the Apostle's name, and baa the same sigulfica- 
tion as the Greek Uirpoit o> ttont. 
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.'^ords would cheat the sense, if they were not meant to promise 
Ci very long life ; but, beyond this, they contain the positive pre- 
<iiction that John, alone of all the Apostles, would survive the 
JDestruction of Jerusalem. We have found him, in the opening 
scenes of the " Acts," specially associated with Peter, and he last 
appears as joining to confer the gift of the Holy Ghost on those very 
Samaritans upon whom he had once wished to call down another 
sort of fire from heaven (Acts iii., iv., viii. ; comp. Luke ix. 51-56). 
Though he did not speak in the "Council of Jerusalem," Paul 
names him, with Peter and James, as the " pillars " of the church, 
who shared in the more private conferences and in the agreement 
about their work among the Gentiles and the Jews (Gal. ii. 9). 
We next hear of John in that close connection with Asia Minor 
which is attested by his great ^^ Bevelaiicm" addressed, with its 
introductory Epistles, to the Seven Churches of the Province of Asia. 
Of these, Ephesus, which tradition makes his special bishopric, still 
preserves in its ruins the name of the " Holy Divine." His con- 
nection with that Church cannot have begun before the date of 
Paul's Epistle to Timothy ; and his Epistles to the Seven Churches 
imply that he was banished to Patmos at the time of some great 
persecution. The general weight of testimony fixes this under 
DoMiTiAN, who reigned from 81 to 96 a.d. Among the legends 
of the Apostle's later life, which are of very various authority, is the 
beautiful scene of his being carried into the church of Ephesus to 
utter, with his failing strength, the memorable words of his Epistle, 
" Little children, love one another." The time of his death is 
variously given ; but the earliest date is considerably after the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in a.d. 70. Thus did he " tarry 
till Christ came " in the judgment which He had described in that 
great final discourse to His disciples, which makes the fate of the 
Jewish nation the type of His last coming and of the end of the 
world (Matt, xxiv.) 

For the destruction of Jerusalem may well be called the coming of 
the Son of Man, not only in just judgment upon those who had 
rejected Him; not only as a sovereign visits with desolation a 
rebellious province that has refused all offers of mercy : but as the 
completion of the first great step in the establishment of His king- 
dom upon earth. And since this is the most momentous revolu- 
tionary epoch in the religious history of the world, that ever was or 
that ever shall be, it is fitly made, in the latter part of the discourse, 
the type of the " coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory," to destroy all that is earthly and cor- 
rupt in the Church and world, to " gather his elect from the four 
winds of heaven," to judge the quick and the dead, and to establish 
His everlasting kingdom. 
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115. 

Abednego, 188, 192. 

Abel, his name, 4. His 
sacrifice and deatii, 5. 

Abel-Shittim, 64. 

Abiah, son of Samnel, 120. 

Ablathar, son of Abime- 
lecb, in David's camp, 
13 J. High-priest, 136. 
Supports Adonijah, 147. 
Banished and deposed 
from the priesthood, 150. 

Abib, 87. 

Abigail, wife of Nabal, 
135. Married to David, 

Abilm, sees Qod, 54. 
Abijah, son of Kehoboam, 

his reign, 159. 
, son of Jeroboam, his 

early death, 160. 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, 

18. 

, son of preceding; 24. 

1 son of Gideon, 112. 

Succeeds in establishing 

a kingdom at Sliechem, 

J J 2, His death, 113. 

Commonly reckoned m 
the iSuth Judge, 112. 



Abinadab, son of Saul, 136. 

Abiram, rebellion of, 61. 

Abisbagthe Shunammite, 
150. 

Ablsbai, nephew of David, 
139. His victory over 
the Eldomites, 142. 145. 

Abner, IJ5. Proclaims ish- 
boshethaAking,ij8. His 
death, 1J9. 

Abraham, 11. His call, 13. 
God's second promise to 
him, 14. Third promise, 
14. He rescues Ix)t, 15. 
God's fourth promise to 
him, 16. Chmige of his 
name, 16. Benewalofthe 
covenant, 16. Appear- 
ance of the " three men " 
to him, 17. Dwells at 
Beer-sheba, 18. Birth of 
his sou Isaac, 18. C(»m- 
manded to sacrifice Isaac, 
19. His return from 
Beer-eheba, 20. Pur- 
chases the cave of Mach- 
pelah, 20. His death, 21. 

Abram (see Abraham). 

Absalom, son of David, 
144. His plot against 
his father, 144. Hiis 
death, 146. 

Accad, foundation of, 12. 

Aceldama, ^^}. 

Achaia, its contributions 
for the poor in Jeru- 
salem, 317. 

Achan, unfaithfulness of, 
97, 98. 

Achaziah (see Ahaziah). 

Achish, king of Gath, ijj, 

Achor, 98. 

Acts of the Apostles, not a 
comply apui&VAUc hid- 
tory, aft%,llo. 
Adam* Vna cteaXVoUt x 



Placed in Puadise^ 1. 

His tempta^km and fidU 

}. His panishmeni 4> 

His desoeudaota, 6l 
Admah, 15. 
Adoni-zedec, king of Jeni- 

salem, makes a kagne 

against Gibeott, 98. His 

deatli, 99. 
Adonijah, son of David, 

147. UisconBpirap7,i5a 
Adoram, 158. 
Adnllam, cave o^ lij. 
Agabns, predicts a ikmine, 

304. Prophecies oj; j22. 
Agi^ taken inisoner bj 

Saul, 127. Slain, 128. 
Agrippa, St. Paul's defienoe 

before, 523, 326. 

(see Herod Agrippa). 

Ahab^ king of Israel, iM. 

Reign ot 165-169. 
Ahasuerus, 194. 
Ahaz, king of Judah, 17a 

180. 
Ahaziah, king of Jndab, 

his reign, 172. His death. 

, king of Israel, son of 

Ahab, 169^ 170. 
Ah^ah the Siillonite^ 155, 

160. 
Abimelech the high-prieat, 

Ahinoam, wife of David, 
IJ5. 

Ahio, son of Abinadab^ 14a 

Ahitophelof Gilo, 144. 14c. 

AhoUab,57. 

Ai, attacked bj the Is- 
raelites, 97. Taken. 98. 

Alcimus. mg^-prie8t.coQrU 
Demetrius, 208. 

Alexander, son <^ Aristo- 

bulus II., 21 J. 
\ ■ ^^ ^'^t, interview 
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lezander Jannseus, wars 

of. 211. 

Jexandra, wife of Alex- 
ander Jannseus, 2ii. 

«.ltar of Bamt-offering in 
IJie tabernacle, 76. 

-- of Incense in the ta- 
bernacle, '77. 

%malekite8, their origin, 
52. Doomed to ultimate 
extinction. 53. Defeat 
the Israelites, 61. Saul 
commanded to destroy 
SB! the, 126, 127. 

.Amariah the high-priest, 
— i6j. 

I g .Amaziah, son of Joash, his 
^ reign, 176. 

, the high-priest, 177. 
.Ammonites, the, 11 1. i3e- 
feated by Jephtlu^, 11^. 
Defeated by Saul. 126. 
Ck>nquered by David, 
142. 

Amnon. son of David, 144. 

Amon. king of Judab, 
186. 

Amorites, the, 6). De- 
feated by the Israelites, 
64. By Joshua, 99. 

Amos the prophet, 177. 

; Book of, i8a 

Amram, 40. House of, 
chosen to perform func- 
tions of priesthood, 80. 

Anakim. the giants, loa 

Ananias and Sapphira. the 
story of, 291. 

Ananias comes to CSsesarea 
to accuse Paul before 
Felix, J24. 

Andrew, follows Christ, 
224. Commanded by 
Christ to let down his 
nets, 230. Final call of, 

2 JO. 

Anna, daughter of Pha- 
nuel, gives thanks tor 
the advent of Christ, 
220. 

Annas, Christ in the house 
of, 268. 

, high*priest^ jji. 

Annunciation, the, 219. 

Antigonus, son of Aristo- 
bulus II., 21;. Repulsed 
by Herod, 214. Marches 
upon Jerusalem, 214. 
Nominal sovereignty of, 
214. 

Antiuch, becomes a centre 
of the Christian churdi, 
joi. FirsiGentile churdi 



m 



9m 



formed at, and name of 
Christian first heard at, 
i02. Paul and Barnabas 
at, |c6. Paul at, J17. 

Antiochus III., the Great, 
his war with Ptolemy 
IV., 20$. Becomes mas- 
ter of Coelesyria and 
Palestine, 206. 

IV., Epiphanes, 206. 

His campaigns against 
Egypt, 206. His perse- 
cution of the Jews, 207. 
His death, 208. 

v., Kupator, succeeds 

his father, 208. 

VII., Sidetes, 210. 

Antipater, his war against 
A]istobulusII.|2ii. Go- 
verns Judaea, 21J. Poi- 
soned, 21 j. 

, son of Herod, 215, 

216. 

Apocalypse, 331. 

ApoUos of Alexandria, 
J 18,' J 19. 

Apostles, Twelve, choice 
of the, 2j6. Character of 
their office, ijn. Their 
personal quidifications, 
2J7. Lists of the, 2|8. 
Attend Christ in his 
second circuit of Galilee, 
241. Sent forth on their 
mission, 241. Their fai- 
lure in healing a case of 
demoniacal possession, 
251. 

-^, the, assembled, 
Christ's appearance to, 
284. His second ap- 
pearance to them with 
Thomas, 284. His Uiird 
appearance to them, 284. 
Before the Sanhedrim, 
291. Continue to teach 
and preach Jesus, 202. 

Appii Forum, the Chris- 
tians meet Paul at, 329. 

Aqnila and Priscilla, St. 
Paul takes up his abode 
with, 314. They incur 
the risk of martyrdom, 
315. Sail with St. Paul 
flromCenchreae, J16. In- 
struct ApoUos, ii4. 

Arabah, bj. 

Arad, king, 63. 

Aram, children of^ 22. 

Ararat as the resting-place 
of the Ark. 8. 

Araunah, the threshing- 
floor of, 147. 



Archelaus, son of Herod the 
Great, named by Herod 
as his successor, 221. 

Aretas, espouses the cause 
of Hyrcanus II., 211. 

, father-in-law of He- 
rod Antipas, 24 j. 

, his war with Herod, 

298. 

Aristobulus I., son of John 
Hyrcanus, assumes the 
title of king, 211. 

IL, 211. 

Ark, Noah commanded to 
prepare the, 7. Con- 
struction and dimensions 
of the, 10. 

of the Covenant, 57, 

59, 78. Captured by the 
Philistines, 119. Brought 
to Jerusalem by David, 
140, 141. Deposited in 
the Temple, 152. 

Armenia, as centre of the 
race of Noah, 9. 

Arphaxad, 12, 22. 

Artaxerxes I., 199. 

Asa, king of Judah, reign 
of, 162. 

Asahel, nephew of David, 

Asaph, T4r. 

Asenath, wife of Joseph, 

J2. 

Ashdod, 119, 18;. 

Asher, 26. Tribe of, 102. 

Asberah, the, 162. 

Ashtoreth. 165. 

Asia, St. Paul and bis com- 
panions forbidden to 
preach the Gospel in, 
310, 

Asmonaean kingdom esta- 
blished by Aristobulus, 
2ir. 

Ass, Balaam's, 65. 

Asshur, 22. 

Assyria, 178, 179. 

Astarte (see Baal). 

Astyages, 194. 

Athaliah, wife of Jehoram, 
172. Her usurpation and 
death, 173. 

Athens, Paul at, ji j. 

, the sermon at, J13. 

Atonement, the Day of, 89. 

Augustus, Herod's sons 
brought before, 221. 

Azariah, 187. 

the high-priest, 178. 

the prophet exhorts 

Asa, 162. 

Asazel, lot for. 89. 
Z 2 
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Baal, service of, estabKshed 
in Israel by Ahab and 
Jezebel, 165. Overthrown 
by Elijah. 166. 

Baalberith, 112. 

Baasha, 160. His reign, 
161. Massacre of his 
family, 161. 

Babel, city of, 12. 

Babylon (see Babel). Taken 
by Cyrus, 19J. 

, First Epistle of Peter, 

written from, 332. 

Babylonia, 12. 

BsMXihides. 208, 209. 

Balaam, 66, 67. 

Balak, son ut Zippor, 64, 
65, 66. 

Baptism of John, 22j. 

Barabbas, his release de- 
manded by the people 
Instead of that of Christ, 
271. 

Barak, the Fourth Judge 
with Deborah. 108, X09. 

Baris, tower of, 21a 

Bar-Jesus (see Hllymas). 

Barnabas of Cyprus, self- 
sacrifice of, 291. Brings 
Saul to the Apostles, 
joo. Sent to Antioch, 
j02. Seeks out Saul 
at Tarsus. ;o2. His mis- 
sion to Jerusalem, 304. 
Separated \vith Saul for 
the mission to the Gen- 
tiles, 30$. His first mis- 
sionary journey with 
Paul, 305. His return 
Journey with Paul. 307. 
Separates from Paul, and 
goes with John Mark to 
Cyprus, J09. 

BarziUai, the Gileadite, 
146. 

Basban, 6), 64 

Bath-col, the, 22 1. 

Bath-sheba, 14}, 144. 

Beer-sheba, Abraham at, 
18. 

, well of, 18. 

Beatitudes, Mount of, tke, 
237. 2?8. 

** Beautiful" gate, miracle 

at the, 290. 
BelM, one of tbe five clUes 

oftbe plain, if, 18. 
Belahtizz&r, feast of, 19s. 
Ifenaiab, the son of Je- 



hoiada, kills Adoi^jah 
and Joab, 150. 

Renedictus, the, 219. 

Benhadad I., the Syrian 
king of Damascus, in- 
vades the north of Israel, 
161. Continues the war, 
161. 

II, his wars with 

Ahab, 168. His death, 
172. 

III., defeated by Je- 

hoash, 176. 

Benjamin, birth of, 29. 
Goes into Egypt, 33, 34. 
Tribe of, 10 1. 

, destruction of, 105, 

106. 

Ben-oni (see BenJaminY 

Berenice, sister of Herod 
Agrippa XL, }26. 

Bercea, uoblemindedness of 
the Jews at, 313. 

Bethabara, place of Christ's 
baptism, 255. 

Bethany, the family at, 
255. The Sabbath spent 
at, 258. 

Beth-jeshimoth, 64. 

Bethel, Abraham at, 14. 
Jacob at, 25. 

Betbesda, miracle at the 
pool of, 23$. 

Bethlehem, birth of Christ 
at, 219, Massacre of the 
babes hi, 21 6. 

Bethphage, 26a 

Beth-sura, town of, 208. 

Bethuel, son of Nahor, io. 

Bezaleel, artificer of the 
Tabernacle, 57. 

Bilhah,26. Children of, 26. 

Birs-NimrtUi, 12. 

Boaz, 107. 

Bread, unleavened, 88. 

Burnt-offerings, 81, 82. 

Burrus, prefect of the Prae- 
torian Guard, Paul de- 
livered up to, J 29. 

Bush, burning of the, 42. 



Ctesar, Julius, assisted by 
Antipater, 213. Death 
of, 213. 

Csesarea, dty ot 215. (Paul 
at,j22. Tumult between 
\}SM 3«NVft at\d \}b& ^yc\»CDL 
iJiTMika at, )i$. N 



2x$. Built by Herod 
Philip, 222, 268. 

Caiaphas interrogates 
Christ, 268, 269. 

, hig^-prieet, deposed, 

294. 

, the higih-priest, his 

argument for Christ's 
death, 257. 

Cain, birth of, 4. Murders 
Abel, 5. His condemna- 
tion, 5. Builds tbe first 
city, 5. His descendants, 
5. 6, 7. 

Cainan, son of Seth, 6. 

Cainite race, 6, 7. 

Caleb, 60, 61, 67. 

Calf, molten, 55. 

Caligula, 292, jor, 302. 

Calneh, foundation ol^ il. 

Calvary, 274. 

Cambyses, king of Ptfsia, 
198. 

Cana, marriage feaat at; 
224. Second visit of 
Christ to, 228. 

Canaan, 9. Jacob's posses- 
sion in, 28. 

Canaanites, 14. Defeat the 
Israelites, 6t. 

Candlestick, golden, 78. 

Canon, Scriptures collected 
into a, 197. 

Capernaum, Jesus appears 
at, 229. Return of Jesus 
to, 232. 

Captivity of Israel, 180. 

of Judah. First Can' 

tivity, 188. 

the Great, 188. 

Carmel, Mount, x66. 

Cassius, governor of l^srria* 
213. 

"Castor and Pollux," the 
ship in which Paul em- 
barked from Malta, }28. 

Centurion, coaverBion of 
the, 277. 

Chaldee language, 200. 

Chaldaean astrologers, 191. 

Charran, ij. 

Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, 15. 

Cherubim in the Taber^ 
nacle, 76. 

Chiiion, son of Naomi, 107. 

Chimham, son of Baraillai, 
146. 

Chinneroth, sea of, 99. 

Chorazin, Jesus repeats the 
doom of woe upon, 7 ^ 

^Tv%\.,\»\x\Xx ^l»i.iQ, His 
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hi 220. Baptism of, 22?. 

- Proclaimed the Son of 
Ood, 2 2 J. His tempta- 

l tion in the wilderness, 

t 22 1. His first miracle, 
224. His short abode at 

I CSapemaum, 224. Puri- 
fies.the Temple, 226. His 
converts at the Passover, 
226. Leaves Jerusalem 
for the country of Judea, 
and gathers converts 
who are baptised by His 
disciples, 226. Retires 
to Galilee, 227. His re- 
ception in Galilee, 228. 
Date of His public minis- 
try in Galilee, 228. His 
second visit to Cana, 228. 
Proclaims the kingdom 
of heaven as at band, 
228. Proclaims Himself 
as the Messiah, 229. His 
ftnal call to Andrew and 
Peter, James and John, 
2}o. Healing of the de- 
moniac, 2)0. Healing of 
Peter's wife's mother, 
2}o. His first circuit 
through Galilee, 2^2. 
Cure of leprosy, 2^2. 
Ketums to Capernaum, 
232. Cures the para- 
lytic, 2)2. Claims the 
divine prerogative of for- 
giving sin, 2)2. Goes up 
to Jerusalem, 23;. Heals 
the cripple at Betbesda, 
2)5. His first great doc* 
trinal discourse, 2)$. As- 
serts Hb suprema^ over 
the Sabbath, 2)5. Claims 
His divinity, 2)$. The 
plots against His life, 
2)5. Second period of 
His ministry in Galilee, 
2)5. Defends His dis- 
ciples for plucking corn 
on the Sabbath, 2)5. 
Heals the man with the 
withered hand, 2)6. Flut 
of the Pharisees and He- 
rodians agidnst Him, 2)6. 
Retires to the shore of 
the Galilean lake, 2)6. 
His miracles there, 2)6. 
His preparations for or- 
ganl^ng the Christian 
Church. 2)6. His choice 
of the Twelve Apostles, 
2)6, 2)7. His Sermon 
on the Mounts 2)8, 2)9. 
Heals the servant of the 



centurion, 2)9. Restores 
the life of the son of the 
widow of Nain, 2)9. His 
message to John the Bap- 
tist in prison, 2)9, 240. 
His testimony to John, 

240. Reveals Himself as 
a Judge, 240. Anointed, 
240^ 241. Makes His 
second circuit of Galilee, 

241. His controversy 
with the Pharisees, 241. 
Heals the blind and 
dumb demoniac, 241. 
The visit of His Mother 
and brethren, 241. His 
parables, 242. Stills the 
storm, 242. Heals the 
man poraessed of a legion 
of devils, 242. His second 
rejection at Nazareth, 

242. His third circuit of 
Galilee, 242. Retires to 
a lonely spot on the lake, 
245. His first miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, 24*^. 
Its effect on the Gali- 
leans, 247, 248. The 
Galileans wish to make 
Him King, 248. Walks 
upon the water, 248. His 
controversy, hi which 
the people desire a new 
sign, 249. Retires to the 
Decapolis, 2^19. His se- 
cond miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, 249. 
His encounter with the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Herodians, 249. Ascends 
the Jordim to Csesarea 
Philippi, 250. Demands 
full confession of fai(h 
fi-om the disciples, 250. 
Reveals to the disciples 
the mystery of His death 
and resurrection, 250. 
His transfiguration, 251. 
His last return to Caper- 
naum, 252. Sets a little 
child in the midst of the 
Apostles, 252. His en- 
suing discourse, 252. His 
final departure from. Ga- 
lilee, 25). His Journey 
through Samaria and re- 
jection there, 25). Ap- 
pears at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, teaching in 
the Temple, 25). Pro- 
claims Himself the Giver 
of the water of life, 254. 
Represents Himself as 



the Good. Shepherd, 254. 
At the Feast of the Dedi- 
cation, 255. Jews again 
attempt to stone Him, 
255. Retires to I3etha- 
bara, 255. Raises Laza- 
rus from the dead, 25 f, 
156. In the home at 
Bethany, 255, 256. Coun- 
cil held concerning, 256. 
Withdraws to Ephralm, 

257. His return towards 
Jerusalem, 257. His de- 
nunciation of Herod, 257. 
His progress through 
Perasa, 257. Warns His 
disciples for the third 
time of His passion, 
death, and resurrection, 

258. Re-crosses the J or- 
dan to Jericho, 258. 
Spends the Sabbath at 
Bethany, 258. Prepares 
to present Himself in 
the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, 269. His reception 
at Jerusalem, 260. Re- 
turns to Bethany, 261. 
His second cleansing of 
the Temple, 261. The 
last day of His public 
teaching, 261. Asks the 
chief priests and scribes 
whether the baptism of 
John was fVom heaven 
or of man, 262. His 
parables concerning their 
r^ection of Him, 262. 
Devices to entrap Him, 
262. Answers the Sad- 
ducees concerning the 
Resurrection, 262. His 
great commandment, 
262, 26). (Questions the 
Pharisees, 26). His de- 
nunciation of the Scribes 
and Pliarisees, 26). His 
lamentation over Jeru- 
salem, 264. His praise 
of the poor widow, 264. 
His final departure from 
the Temple, 264. His 
prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and uf 
the end of the world, 264, 
265. Eats the Paschal 
Supper with His disciples, 
264 267. Washes the 
feet of the disciples, 267. 
Reveals the treachery of 
Judas, 267. Announces 
that His hour is come, 
267. His command 
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that they should love 
one another, 267. His 
prediction about Peter, 
267. Appoints to meet 
the disciples in Galilee 
after His resurrection, 
267. His last discourse 
and intercessory prayer, 

267. Goes out to the 
Mount of Olives, 268. 
His agony in the garden, 

.' -268. Surrenders Himself 
into the bands of the 
officers sent to take Him, 

268. Sent to Caiaphas, 
26^. Interrogated by 
him, 268, 269. Arraigned 
before the Sanhedrim, 

269. Avows Himself the 
Christ, the Son of God, 

270. Brought before Pi- 
late, 270. Sent by him 
to Herod Antipas, 271. 
Yielded up by Pilate to 
the people, 272. Handed 
over to the Roman sol* 
diers, 272. Pilate's last 
effort to save Him, 272. 
Sentence pronounced 
upon Him by Pilate, 
27 j. His crucifixion, 
27J-277. His sayings 
from the cross, 27 $-27 7. 
Confides His mother 
to John, 276. Portents 
following His death, 
277. Found already 
dead, 278. His side 
pierced, 278. Testi- 
mony of St. John, 218. 
Care of Pilate to ascer- 
tain the truth of His 
death, 278. His burial, 
279. His first appear- 
ance after the resurrec- 
tion, 282. His second 
appearance, 28i. His 
third appearance, 283. 
His fourth appearance, 
283. His fifth appear- 
ance, 284. His sixth ap- 
pearance, 284. His se- 
venth appearance, 284. 
His command to Peter 
and predictfCMi of his 
martyrdom, 285. His 
eighth appearance, to the 
great body, of His dis- 
ciptea, 285. His com- 
miaaiott to them, 285, 
286. His ninth appear- 
ance, 286. His last inter- 
view with the Apostles 



and His ascension, 286. 
The prophecy of His 
second coming, 287. 

Christians, disciples first 
called, 302. 

Church, Christian, begin- 
ning of the, 2;6. Con- 
secration of the, 2} 7* 
Beginning of positive 
institutions in the, 
292. 

of Christ, fall esta- 
blishment of the, in the 
Holy Land, &c., record- 
ed in the Acts of the 
Apostles, 288. Founda- 
tion of the. 288. Two 
sections of the primitive, 
280. 

Chiishan-rishathaim, 108. 

Cillcia, province of, at the 
time of St. Paul, 297. 

Cilicians, mention of the, 
in the controversy be- 
tween Stephen and the 
Hellenistic Jews, 293. 

Circumcision first ei^oined, 
16, 7J, 8j. 

Cities of refuge, 102. 

Claudius, his edict for the 
toleration of the Jewish 
religion, 303. Death of, 

JI7- 

Cleopas, Christ's appear- 
ance to, 28}. 

Cleopatra, her relations 
with Herod, 215. 

Oolossians, Epistle to the, 

311. 
Commandments, Ten, 54, 

Ih 74- 

Confusion of speech, 12. 

Congregation, princes of 
the, 92. 

Coniah (see Jehoiacbiu). 

Corbulo, Domitius, prefect 
of Syria, 32$. 

Corintn, its importance in 
the history of Paul, 3 14. 
Paul at, J 16. 320, 

Corinthians, First EpisUe 
to the, J 19. 

Cornelius, conversion of, 
294. 

Council, First, at Jerusa- 
lem, 107. 

Covenant with Noah and 
his race, 9. New, with 
Abraham, 16. Renewed 
to the descendants of 
Abralham, lo. 
— , Sew, AVv\aVow ot NX« 



Crassus pillages the Tem- 
ple, 213. 
Creation, the, i-j. 
Crispus, the baptism of, 

315. 

Cross, form of the, used in 
crucifixion, 274. 

Crucifixion, account of the. 
27 J -277. Sayings of 
Christ during the, 275- 
277. Portents following 
the, 277. 

Cush, 22. 

Cyprus, Barnabas and Saul 
at, J05. 

Cyrenians and Alexan- 
drians, 291. 

Cyrus the Great, takes 
Babylon, 19J, 194. De- 
crees the rebuilding of 
the Temple, 196. 



Damarls, conversion of, 

314. 

Damascus, 14. Made tri- 
butary to David. 142. 
St. Paul's minisuy at, 
300. 

Dan, 26. Tribe of, 102. 

Daniel. 187. His relations 
with Nebuchadnezzar, 
192. Last days of, 194. 

, Book of, 191, 193, 

194. 

Darius, king of Persia, 198. 

, the Median, 104. 

Dathan, rebellion o^ 61. 

David, anointed by Samuel, 
128. Description of, 129. 
Introduced to the court 
of Saul, 129. Plays be- 
fore Saul, 129. Slays 
Goliath, 129, 130. His 
friendship with Jona- 
than, 131. Saul's jea- 
lousy of him, I ji. Mar- 
ries a daughter of Saul, 
13J. Escapes firom Saal, 
132. Flies to Nob, 132. 
Deceives Ahimelech, 133. 
Takes refuge in the cave 
of AduUam, ijj. Leaves 
his concealment, and is 
hunted by Saul, 133. 
Pursued by Saul, x;4. 
His conduct towards 
Wabal, 134, IJ5. Again 

y \i\xt«K>«^\^i ^ul^ and re- 
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Seeks shelter amongst 
the Philistines, 135. His 
lamentation over Saul 
andJonathan, 137. Takes 
Jerusalem, 140. His sin 

^ with Bath-sheba, 14^. 
Beign of, 138-148. Pesti- 
lence in his reign, 14'}. 
Builds an altar to Jeho- 
vah, 147. Makes pre- 
paration for building the 
Temple, 147. Tomb of, 
148. Character of, 148. 

Xa7id, son of, C!hrlst sa- 
luted as the, 258. 

Deacons, the seven men 
C4lled, 292. 

Debir, city of, destroyed, 



3bor 



Deborah, 29. 

Beckoned with Barak 

as the Fourth Judge, 

10). 

Decapolls, Christ at, 249. 

Dedication of the first- 
born, 8j. 

, the feast of, 00, 208. 

, feast of the (see 

Feast). 

Delilai. 117. 

I>elug3, 7, 8. 

Deme'jTius I., Soter, be- 
comes king, 208. 

11., Nicator, 209, 210. 

, leader of the party 

at Ephesus against 
the teaching of Paul, 

no. 

Demoiiac, healing of the, 
230. 

Demoniacal possession, 
question of, 2|0. 

Derbe, PftuI and Barnabas 
at, 307. 

Deuteronomy, Book of, 68. 

Devil, the, j, 4. 

Didrachm, the, value of, 
292. 

Dinah, 26, 28. 

Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
conver^on of, 314. 

Disciples, the, Christ gives 
them their first commis- 
sion to begin their work, 
243. Their voyage across 
the lake, 248. 

, Seventy, sent forth 

by Christ during His pro- 
gress through Samaria, 

, Christ's appearance 

to the great body of His, 
285. 



Disciples, Christ's commis- 
sion to the, 286. 

, dispersion of the, 293. 

•' Dispersion," the, 196. 

Dispersion, St. Peter la- 
bours among Jews of 
the, J J 2. 

Doeg, 1 3 J. Slays the 
priests, lij. 

Dorcas, the raising of, jor. 

Drusilla, wife of Felix, 325. 



E 



the. 



Earth, formation of 
I, 2. 

•' Easter Day,'* 280. 

Easter Eve, 279. 

Ebal, Mount, 69, 98. 

Ebenezer, 120. 

Eber, 12. 

Ecclesiastes, Book ot 155. 

Eden, 2. 

Edom, 27. 

Edomites, the, 29. Their 
defeat by Joab, 142. 

Edrei, 64. 

Eglon, city of, destroyed, 
99. King of, enters into 
a league against Gibeon, 
98. His death, 99. 

, king of Moab, 108. 

Egypt, Abraham driven 
into, 14. Commence- 
ment of sojourn of He- 
brews in, 31. Seven 
year's famine in, 33. 

Egyptians pursue the Is- 
raelites, 50. Their de- 
struction In the Ked Sea, 
50. 

Ehud, the Second Judge, 
108. 

Elah, succeeds his father 
Baasha as king of Israel, 
161. 

Elam. 22. 

Elath, 150. 

Eldad, 59. 

Elders, appointment of. as 
permanent officers, 307. 

Eleazar, succeeds Aaron 
as high-priest, 63. His 
death, 103. 

, high-priest, 205. 

, son of Mattathias, 

208. 

Eli, the Thirteenth Judge, 
115. Wickedness of his 
sons, 115, 118. Rebuked 
by God through Samuel, 
118. His death, 119. 



"Eli," considered by the 
people as a call for the 
prophet, 276. 

Eliab, son of Jesse, 130. 

Eliashib the high-priest. 
201, 204. 

Eliezer, steward of the 
house of Abraham, 15. 

, son of Moses, 41. 

Elijah, the Tishbite. 166. 
His mission, 166. Over- 
throws the worship of 
Baal, 166. Flies for his 
life, 167. Dwells in the 
wilderness, 167. Takes 
Elisha as his servant, 
167, 168. Denounces 
Ahab's sin, 168, 169. 
Sent to denounce the 
death of Ahaziah, 169, 
170. Ascent of, 170. 
Appears in the Trans- 
figuration, 251. Christ 
atllrms his having al- 
ready come in the per- 
son of John the Baptist, 

151. 

Elimelech, 107. 

Elisha, becomes Elijah's 
servant, 167, 168. Suc- 
ceeds Elijiih, 170. Rela- 
tions between Jehoram 
and, X 7 1 . His deeds, 171. 
Designates Hazael as fu- 
ture king of Syria, 172. 
His death, 176. 

Elizabeth, mother of John 
the Baptist, 218. 

Elkanah, father of Samuel, 
118. 

Elon, the Eleventh Judge, 

Eloth, recovered and re- 
built by Uzziah, 178. 

Elymasans, the, 22. 

El^as, the sorcerer, St. 
Paul's Judgment on, 305. 

Emmaus, the Journey tu, 
283. 

Endor, witch of. i)6. 

Enoch, son of Cain, 5. City 
named after him, 5. 

k son of Jared, his 

translation, 6. 

Enos, son of Seth, 6. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, 
331. 

Ephesus, Paul at, 31 7> 31 9- 
Paul's voyage to, 321. 
St John at, jij, 

Ephod, the, 80. 

Ephrahn, birth of, 32< 

, Tribe of, 100, 
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Ephron the Hittite, 2o. 

Kpistles. St. Paul's, jji. 

Erastns, his mission to Ma- 
cedoida and Achaia, }i9. 

Erech, foundation oF, 12. 

Esau, birth of, 23. Sells 
bis birthright, 2), 24. 
Marries, 24. His re- 
conciliation with Jacob, 
28. 

Esar-haddon, king of Assy- 
ria, T8i,i8!r. 

Esdraelon, plain of, 108, 
110. 

Esther. 199. 

, Book of, 196. 

Etham. 53. • 

Ethboal. king of the Zldo- 
nians, 165. 

Ethnarch, title of, given to 
Archelaos, 221. 

Eunice, mother of Timo- 
thy, iio. 

Euphrates, i}, t4- 

Europe, St. Paul's call to, 
iio. 

Eutychus, restored to life, 

J2I. 

Eve, creation of, j. Tempt- 
ed by Satan, |. The curse 
upon her, 4. The pro- 
mise to her, 4. 

Evil-Merodacb, king of 
Babylon, 19). 

Exodus, the, 48. 

Ezeklel, x88. Prophecies 
of, 189. 

Ezlon-gaber, or geber, 150. 

Eera, 199, 200, 204. 

— , Book of, 199. 



Fall, the, |. 

Famines in Egypt, 33. 

Famine In Judcea, relieved 
by the Christians of An- 
tioch, 304. 

Feast of Tabeniacles, ap- 
proach of the. 25 h Christ 
appears at the, 25J, 2^4. 

of the Dedication, 

Christ at the, 255. 

Felix, Procurator of Judaea, 
J 17. His treatment of 
St. Paul, J24, 32$. 

Festus Porcius, Procurator 
of Judaea, 32$, Promises 
to send Paul to Caesar, 



325. 
Fig-tree, parable of 
barren, 261. 



the 



Firmament, 2. 
Flood, the, 7, 8. 
Friday, CkKxi, 269. 



G 

Gaal, leader of the insur- 
gents against Abimelech, 

Oabbatha, 27}. 

Uabinius, proconsul of 
Syria, 213. 

Gabriel appears to Zacha- 
rias, 21 8. Appears to 
Mary, 218, 219. 

Gad, 20. 

, tribe of, 67, 68, 100. 

the prophet, 133* 147. 

Gadara, Christ's miracle In, 
242. 

Gains, baptism of, 115. 

Galatia. Judaizing teachers 
in, J 1 8. Journey of Paul 
through, ;i8. 

Galatians, St. Paul's Epis- 
tle to the, 1 10. 

Galeed, 27. 

Galilee, 99. 

, account of, 211. 

Beginning of Christ's 
public ministry in, 228. 
Christ's first circuit 
through, 232. Christ 
makes His second circuit 
of, 241. His reception 
in, 229. Christ's third 
circuit of, 242. 

, Lake of, Jesus at, 

2j6. 

Gamaliel, his advice to 
the Council, 291. The 
teacher of St. Paul, 292, 
297. 

Gaza, 117. 

Gentiles, first formal de- 
claration that the offer 
of salvation, rejected by 
the Jews, was handed 
over to them, 306, 

, the mission to the, 

301. 

Gehazi's covetousness, 171. 

Gerlzim, Mount, 69, 98. 

1 temple ot; 204, 

210. 

Gershom, birth of, 41. 

Gethsemane, Garden of, 
Christ's agony in the, 
268. 

Gecer destroyed, 99. 

Gibeonites^ the, obtain 



peace by a stratigeo,! 
98. 

Gideon commanded to save 
Israel from the MidiaD' 
ites, 109-110. OTe^ 
throws the altar of Baal, 
ixo. The sigQ of the 
fieece, 1x0, iii. Defeati 
the Midianitea, xil 
Bank of king offered 
him. III, His deaO. 
X12. 

Gilgal, 96. 99, 125. 

Golgotha, 274. I 

Goliath, story of, 129, X|a 

Gomates, king of Peaia, 
198. 

Gomer, 22. 

Gomorrah, 14. Spoiling o( 
15. Destruction of, 18. 

Goshen, land of. j6i. 

Gospels, the four, 218. 

Greeks at Antioch, the 
Goi<pel preached tc the^ 

JOI. 



Habakkuk, the pr»idMt, 

186. 
Hadad makes war a^st 

Solomon, 155. 
Hadadezer, the son rf Be* 

hob, 142. 
Hadassah {see Esthei). 
Hagar, 16, 18, 19. 
Haggai, the prophet, 198. 
Hallel, the, 87. 
" Hallel, Great," the, 268. 
Ham, 8, 9. Kace of, xi, 

X2, 22. 

Haman, the Agagite, 199. 

Hamath-2k>bah conqueried 
by Solomon, 154. 

Hamutai, mother of Jeho* 
ahaz and Zedekiah, 187. 

Hanani, the seer, reprovei 
Asa's want of faith, i6x 

Hananiah. 187. 

Hannah, wife of Elkanak, 
1X8. 

Haran, X2. 

—^ (set Charran). 

Hazael, designated as fu- 
ture king of i^ria, 172, 
X74, 175. 

Hazeroth, $9. 

Hazor, city of; 99,'ioa 

Heber, the Kenite, 109. 

Hebrew, meaning of name, 

Hebrews, Epistle to the. 
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in the Church, 
[tj of, destroyed, 



'V ot ODters into 
M agahist Glbeon, 

> Os death, 99. 

* tid Jews, Stephen's 
17 with the, 

in the Chnrcb, 

111, wife of Heee- 
185. 

^ftunilyof.aii.^ 
ippa 1., grand- 
Herod the Great, 
toflnenoe for the 
k loj. Governor of 
joi. Favour 
towards, 30). 
Jndsoa firom 
diii8»jo^ Uismur- 
St. James, 101. 
>th,304. 
.ttpM, son of Herod 
QrMt, first named 
as his suoces- 
aai. Made tetrarcb, 
His character, 212. 
iHbcd by Caligula, 
Sends for John the 
X41. Orders the 
n of John the 
244. Believes 
to be John re* 
to life, 244. 

of Antipater 

governor of Gall- 

U|. Made govonor 

Ooslesyria, an. De- 

Antlgonus, 214. 

led on the throne 

and somamed 

Graat, 214. His po- 

ai5. Restores the 

?iiBpIeb2i5. His death, 

■f Philip, son of Herod 
■m Great, 222. 
^■rod's fears at the birth 
Pwr Christ, 216. 

wife of Herod 
itlpas, excites her bus- 
against John the 
>ti8t, 24J. Her re- 
It against John 
Bnptist, 244. 

Christ's en- 

^minter with the, who 

for a sign, 249. 

I Plot with the Pharisees 

tffidnst Christ, 2i6, 262. 





Heshbon, 61. 

Hezelciah, Icing of Jndah, 
18, 182. His illness, 18;. 
Receives the embassy 
from Merodach, 18;. His 
kingdom invaded by Sen- 
nacherib, 184. Deliver- 
ance of, 185. 

High-priest, most impor- 
tant person in the State, 
204. 

HiUciah, the high-priest, 
199. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, 140. 
His assistance in the 
building of the Temple, 
151, 152, 154. 

, the architect, 152. 

Holiness of the people, 83, 
84. 

Holy Land. Abraham en- 
ters the, 14. 

Holy of Holies, the, 76. 

Holy Place, 76, 77. 

Holy Ghost, descent of the, 
301. The, commands 
the separation of Saul 
and Barnabas from the 
Church at Anttoch for 
tbe mission to the Gen- 
tiles, 305. 

Holy Spirit, gift of the, 289. 
290. 

Hophni, son of £11. 118. 
119. 

Horeb. Mount, 42, 4). 
Rock in, water flowing 
ftom, 52* 

Hosea, the prophet, 177, 
181. 

Hoshea, king of Israel, 180^ 
181. 

Huldah, the prophetess, 
186. 

Hur, husband of Miriam, 

5». 

Hushsd, the Archlte, 145. 

Hyrcanus, John. 210. 

-— -k son of Alexander 
Jannaens, succeeds to 
the high-priesthood, 211. 
Nominally succeeds to 
the throne as Hyrca- 
nus II., 212. 



Ibzan, the Tenth Judge, 
115. 

Ichabod, birth of, 119. 

Iconiam, Paul and Barna- 
bas at, 306. 



Iddo, the seer, 155. 

Immannel, prophecy of 
the kingdom of, 179. 

Incense, 8}. 

Isaac, why to be so named, 
17. His birth, 18. Trial 
of his faith, 10. His 
marriage, 21. Inherits 
his father's wealth, 21. 
Driven ftom Lahai-rol 
by a famine, 24. His 
death, 29. 

Isaiah, counsellor of Heze- 
idah, x8?.- Death of. 18$. 

— , prophecies of, 179. 
180, 183. 

Ish-bosheth, son of Saul, 
122. Reign of, 138. His 
death, 1^9 

IshmaeU birth of, x6. His 
share in tl\e promise of 
God, 18, 19. 

Israel, new name of Jacob, 
28. Settlement of, in 
Egypt, J 5. j6. 

, kingdom of, I56.* 

Israelites, period of their 
sojourn in Egypt, |6, }9. 
Their oppression by the 
E{^n>t<An8, J9-4r. Their 
departure trom Egypt, 
48. Their march out of 
Egypt to Mount ^ Sinai, 
49-51. Their march from 
Sinai to the borders of 
Canaan, 58-6a Their 
final march from Kadesh 
to the Jordan, 6}. 

Issachar, 26. Tribe of, loi, 

I02. 

Ittai, the Glttite, 145. 



Jabal, 5. 

Jabiu, king of Hator, forms 
a leasue against Israel, 
99. His defeat, 100. 

Jacob, birth of, 2}. Obtains 
his brother's birthright, 
23, 24. His deceit, 24, 
25. His dream, 25. Hlis 
marriage, 26. His fear 
of Esau, 27. Their re- 
conciliation, 28. His 
return to Bethel, 29. 
List of sons of, 29. Set- 
tles in Egypt, }5, 26, 
His blessing on his sons, 
17. His death, 17. 

Jaddua, the hi^-pTi«|^ 
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Alexander the Great, 

205. 
Jab'l, wife of Heber, 109. 
Jahaz, battle at, 64. 
Jair, the eighth Judge, 

James, his call, 230. In 
the garden, 268. 

, Paul's interview with, 

at Jerusalem, 32 j. 

, St, the Less, Christ's 

appearance to, 286. One 
of the pillars of the 
Church, 286. His mar- 
tyrdom, }OJ. 

Jason, brother of the high- 
priest Onias 111., obtains 
the high-priesthood, 2c6. 
Flees to tne Ammonites, 
206. Attacks Jerusalem, 
206. 

, Paul supposed to be 

in the house of, 313. 

Japheth, 8, 9, la 

, race of, 11, 12, 22. 

Jared, son of Seth, 6. 

Jarmuth, king of, enters 
into a league against 
Gibeon, 98. His death, 

Javan, 22. 

Jeconiah (see Jehoiachin). 

Jebaziel, 164. 

Jehoaha% eleventh king of 

Israel, 175. 

, king of Judah, 187. 

Jehoash (or Joasb), twelfth 

king of Imrael, his reign, 

176. 
Jehoiachin, 188, iQj. 
Jehoiada, the high-priest, 

Jeholakim, king of Judah, 
187, 188. 

Jehoram, ninth king of 
Israel, 171, 172, 17J. 

, king of Judah, his 

reign, 172. 

Jehoshaphat, king of Ju- 
dah, succeeds to the 
throne, 163. Forms an 
alliance with Ahab, 163. 
Tries to refonn the 
people, i6i. His death, 
164. 

Jehovah, reveals himself 
to Moses, 42. 

^— , Angel. 17. Appears 

to Jacob, 28. 
Je/)ovah-nJ88i, 52. 
Jehovah-Shalom, iia 
Jebu, king, 172, 173. His 

JieigD, 174, 



Jehu, tbe prophet, 161, 16 j. 

Jephthah, the ninth 
Judge, IT4. The sacri- 
fice of his daughter, 114. 
His death, 115. 

Jeremiah the prophet, 186. 
His Lamentation for Jo- 
slab, 186. Book of, 187. 
His prophecies, 188, 189- 

Jerlcno, 95. Conquered 
by the Israelites, 97. 

Jeroboam, son of Ne- 
bat, 15^, 155. •• Visions, 
against,*' 155. 

, his revolt, 157. Pro- 
claimed king, 158. His 
reign, 159- 160. 

II., king of Israel, 

his reign, 176, 177. 

Jernbbaal, new name of 
Gideon, no. 

Jerusalem, 139. Taken by 
David, 140. Taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 187. 
Besieged by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 189. Taken, 189. 
Burnt, 189. Fortified by 
Nehemiah, 200. Dedi- 
cation of the wall of, 201. 

, Christ's lamenta- 
tion over, 257. Christ's 
prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of, 264, 265. Christ 
repeats his lamentation 
over, 264. 

, destruction of, by 

Titns, 330, 333. Entered 
by Pompey, 211. Taken 
by Herod, 214. 

, Paul's visit to the 

Church, at the feast, at, 

317. 

Jeshua the higb-priest,i96. 

Jeshimon, the, 6). 

Jesse, his son David 
anointed as king, 128. 

Jesus, name given to the 
Saviour, 219. 

Jethro, 41. His visit to 
Moses, S3. 

Jews, preparation for un- 
derstanding state of, at 
opening of the New 
Testament, 204. Privi- 
leges of, said to have 
been granted by Alex- 
ander the Great, 205. A 
lai^ number of, re- 
moved to Es^t, 205. 



Jews of IJgypt, inflnence 
of Hellenism on, 2061 
Persecuted by Ptokmy 
IV., 20J, 206. 

, divisions among the, 

at time of Demtstniu U 
25. Under the Mac- 
cabees, 207-210. . Under 
Herod, 214. 21$. Emis- 
saries of rulers, the, 
watch Christ in Gali- 
lee, 235' Press Jesus 
to tell them plainly 
whether he was the 
Christ, 255- They at- 
tempt to stone Christ, 
255. Consult how th^ 
can secure Christ, 256, 
257. Their impotence 
to execute the sentence 
of coodemnation on 
Christ, 270. Accept the 
responsibility of Cast's 
death, 272. Persecute 
St Paul, 306. Their 
anger at their associa- 
tion with the Gentiles 
as receivers of the same 
Gospel. 306, 

, at Corinth, their fiuy 

a^nst St Paul, 316. 

. their plot against 8t 

Paul's life, 324. 

Jezebel, wife of Ahab, 165- 
168. Her death, 17 1. 

Jezreel, city of, 168. Hain 
and valley of, 108, no. 

Joab, nephew of David, 
1^9. Slays Atxier, 139. 
At Jerusalem, 140U Hu 
victories over the Edom- 
1168,141,145-147. Slain, 
150. 

Joanna, wife of Chnxa, 141. 
Her visit to the sepal- 
dire, 281. 

Joash, father of Qideoo, 
no. 

(or Jehoash), king of 

Judah, son of AKimah, 
crowned, 173. His T^m, 
175. 176. 

Joctaebed, wife of Amraa, 

Joel, son of Samuel, 12a 
Johanan (tee Jehoahasl 
Johanan (see John). 
John Mark, the nephew of 
Barnabas, 303. Acoon- 
panies Barnabas and 
Saul in their first mi»- 
^^°^J£«««T. ?o?. 
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lAm on his second mis- 
" >iiary journey, 309. 
accompanies Bama- 
to Qyprus, J09. (^See 
rk.) 
in, St., follows Christ, 
21^224. Goes to Jerusalem, 
^»215. Sent tu prepare 
^^^fhe Last Sapper, 266. 
"g His presence at it, 267. 
^ In the garden, 268. Re- 
; matns when the other 
'. disciples flee, 269. He- 
mains beside the cross of 
, Christ, 278. Hia visit to 
the sepulchre, 282. Sur- 
vives the fall of Jem- 
Batem. 33i' His associa- 
tion with Peter, 309-132. 
Atf^hesus, 333. Exiled 
to Patmos, 333- Epis- 
tles of, 313. 

-, Gospel of, 218. Sup- 
plemental to the other 
three, 225. Mark of this, 

234- 

Revelation of, 331. 

-, second son of Simon, 

his victory over the 

Syrians, 210. 

, son of Mattathias, 

killed, 209. 

the Baptist, his birth 

announced by the angel 
Gabriel, 218. Bom, 219. 
His preaching of repent- 
ance, 222. Baptizes 
Christ, 223. Proclaims 
Christ as the Lamb of 
God, 224. His final tes- 
timony .to Christ, 226. 
Appears before Herod 
Antipas, 243. Im- 
prisoned, 227, 243-244. 
Christ's message to, 239- 
240. His death, 244. 
Christ's testimony to, 
240. 

Joiada, the high-priest, 
204. 

Jonah, sent to Nineveh, 
177. 

's three days* con- 
finement in the fish 
made a type of our 
Lord's burial, 24T. 

Jonathan the Levite, son 
of Gershom, 105. 

Jonathan, son of Saul, 122. 
Attacks the Philistines, 
125, 126. His life saved 
by the people, 1 26. His 
friendship with David, 



131-134, His death, 
136. 

Jonathan, the high-priest, 
204. Slays his brother, 
204. 

, son of Mattathias, 

208. Chosen leader, 209. 
KiUed. 209. 

Jordan, the river, 95. Pas- 
sage of the, 96. 

Joseph, birth of, 26. The 
favourite of his father, 
29. Conspiracy of his 
brothers, 30. Carried to 
Egypt, 31. Imprisoned, 

31. Interprets Pharaoh's 
dreams, 32. Marriage of, 

32. His brothers settle 
in Egypt, 36. Receives 
his father's blessing, 37* 
Death, 38. Division of 
tribe of, 100, loi. 

, betrothed to Mary, 

219. 

of Arimathea, begs 

the body of Cbribt, 279. 

Joshua, first mention of, 
52. Consecrated as the 
successor of Moses, 67. 
Succeeds Moses as the 
leader of Israel, 70. 
His former name, 94. 
Marches towards the 
Jordan, 95. Takes Jeri- 
cho, 97. Holds the cere- 
mony of the Blessing 
and the Curse on Mounts 
Gerizim and Ebal, 98. 
Defeats the Amorites, 
99. Subdues the southern 
half of Palestine, 99. 
Defeats Jabin, 09. Com- 
manded to divide the 
land by lot, 100. Re- 
ceives as his inheritance 
Timnath-serah, 102. His 
exhortation to the tribes, 
102. His covenant with 
the people, 102. His 
death, 103. 

, slain by his bro- 
ther Jonathan, the high- 
priest, 204. 

Josiah, king of Judah, 186. 
Family of, 187. 

Jotham, son of Gideon, es- 
capes when his brothers 
are slatn, 112. Relates 
a parable, 112-113. 

Jotham, king of Judah, 179. 

Jubal, 5. 

Jubilee, year of, 86. 

Judsea, under Greek influ- 



ence, 205. Annexed to 
Syria, 213, 222. Under 
the Maccabees, 207-210. 
Under Antipater, 213. 

Judsea, new kingdom of, 
211. 

Judah, 26. Tribe o^ loi. 
Takes the lead in driv- 
ing out the heathen na- 
tions, 104. 

Judaism, St. Paul separates 
from, 315. 

Judah, kingdom of, 156. 

Judas Barsabas, sent to 
Antioch, 307. 

Iscariot, his love of 

the world, 265. Christ 
alludes for the first time 
to his treason, 2^9. 
Treason of, 265. His 

Sresence at the Last 
upper, 267. His trai- 
tor's kiss, 268. His re- 
morse, 273. His suicide, 

273. 

^ MaccabsBUS, suc- 
ceeds his father, 207. 
Gathers an army, 207. 
Defeats Lysias, 208. His 
death, 209. 

, St. Paul the guest of, 

3M. 
Judges, Books of, 104, 105. 

, the, 91-104. 

, the, lidt of their 

names, 107, 108. 
Julius has charge of Paul 

on the voyage when he 

is sent to Rome, 327, 

328. 



Kadesb, 59-61. 

Kenites, 67. 

Eeturah, concubine of 

Abraham, 21. 
Kibroth-hattaavah, 59. 
Kish. father df Saul, 122. 
Korah, rebellion of, 61. 



Laban, son of Bethuel, 21, 
26. His covenant with 
Jacob, 27. 

Lachish, king of, enters 
into a league against 
Gibeon, 98. His death, 
99. A 
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Lachisb, siege of, i8i 
^— , city of, destroyed, 

99. 
Lagus, satrap of Egypt, 

205. 
Lahai-roi, well of, 21. 
Laish, 102, 105. 
Lamb of God, Christ as 

the, 260. 
Lamech, polygamy ot 5> 

, song of, 5. 

Language, Adam endowed 

with, 2. 
Lapldoth, the husband of 

Deborah, 108. 
Laver, brazen, 77. 
IjSW, Mosaic, 72-Qj. 
Laws, ClTil, of tJie Jews, 

92. 
— , Criminal, of the Jews, 

^—, Constitutional and 
Political, of the Jews, 
90.91. 

Lazarus raided from the 
dead, 255, 256. Effect 
of the miracle, 256. 

Leah, wife of Jacob, 26. 

Levi, 26. Tribe of, conse- 
crated to the priesthood, 

, 55. 56. 

Levites, their substitution 
for the first-bom, 58, 
79-81. Provision made 
for their habitation, 102. 

Libnah, city of, destroyed, 

, 99. 

Light, 2. 

Lois, grandmother of Ti- 
mothy, JIG. 

Lot, ij-i^. His escape 
from Sodom. 18. 

Lots, the feast of (see 
Purim). 

Lubim, 22. 

Luke, St, his appearance 
in the company of St. 
Paul on his second mis- 
sionary Journey, J09. 
Accompanies him into 
Macedonia, jit. Shares 
the invprisonment of 
Paul at Kome, J2<. 

, Gospel of, 218-255. 

Lycaonia, Paul and Bar- 
nabas in, J07. 

Lydia, conversion of, jxi. 

Lydians, the, 22. 

Lfsiaa, general of An(io- 
cbu8 IV., 207. Advances 

to Beth-sura, 208. 
Lyvias, rescues St. Paul in 

the Temple court, 323- 



Places him before the. 
Sanhedrim, 324. Sends 
him to Felix, 324. 
Lystra, Paul and Barnabas 
at, 307. 



Maachah, wife of Beho- 
boam, 159. 

Maccabfean history, 207- 
210. 

Maccabees, 207-210. Last 
king of the, 214. 

Macedonia, its contribu- 
tions for the poor in 
Jerusalem, 317. Paul's 
intercourse with the 
churches of, ji6. 

Machpelah, cave of, 20, 36. 

Madai, 22. 

Magadan (tee Magdala). 

Magdala, village of, 241. 
249. 

Maglans, the, their wor- 
ship of Christ, 220. 

Mahalaleel, son of Seth, 6. 

Mahanaim, 28, 146. 

Mahlon, son of Naomi, 107. 

Malckedah, cave of, 99. 

, city of, destroyed, 

99- 
Malachi, 202. 

, Book of, 202. 

Malchus, king of Arabia, 

campaign of Herod 

against, 215. 
Mallchus, courtly of Hyr- 

canus, 213. 
Malta. St Paul at, 328 * 
Malthace, fourth wife of 

Herod the Great. 221. 
Mamre, altar at, 15. 
Man, creation of, 2. His 

likeness to God, 2. His 

fall. 3. 
Manasseb, birth of, 32. 

Tribe of, 68, 100, loi. 
, son of Hezekiah, 

reign of, 185. 
Manna, Israelites fed with, 

51. 
Manoah, father of Samson, 

116. 
Mariamne, wife of Herod, 

214. Her death, 215. 
Mark Antony, 214. 
Mark, St. QBce John Mark). 
Mark, (jQApeV lA, ai%. 



Mary Magdalene, 241. Car- 
ries the news uf the sup- 
posed removal of Chrisfls 
body to Peter and Jofao, 
282. 

> mother of Christ, Ga- 
briel appears to, 218, 
219. Visits Elizabeth, 
210. Taken home by 
Jonn, 279. 

— — , sister of Lazarus, 
an points the Lord, 258, 
At the feet of Jesus, 
256. 

Marys, the thre<>, remain 
by the cross, 276. 

— — . visit of the two^ to 
the sepulchre, 281. 

Massah, $z. 

Mattaniah (Zedekiah), 189. 

Mattathias. the priest 
escapes from Jerusalem, 
207. 

Matthew, St, call of, ijj. 
Feast given by, 23i. 

, Gospel of, 218. 

Matthias, chosen as an 
Apostle in place of Ju- 
das, 289. 

Medad, 59. 

Medes, Uie, 194. 

Megiddo, battle of, 186. 

Melchi-shua, son of Saul, 
i?6. 

Melchizedek, 15. 

Menahero, king of Israel, 
his reign, 177. 

Menelaus obtains the high- 
priesthood, 206. 

Mephibosheth, son of Jona- 
than, 142, 146. 

Merab, daughter of Saul, 

iji. 

Meribah, 52. 

Merodadi-baladan, king of 
Babylon. 183. 

Mesha, king of Moab, re- 
volts from Israel, 170^ 
171. 

Meshach, 188, 192. 

Messiah, firbt propheqr 
of the, 4. Promise o( 
the, involved in the di- 
vine words to Abraham, 
14. 

— — , 228. Jesus an- 
nounces himself as the, 
229. 

Methuselah, 6. 

Micah and the Danites, 
ftt/t»ry of, 105. 

\ A'w 
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^chal, daughter of Saul, 

■JlJI, IJ2, IJ5. 

^Ichmash, 125, 126. 
lidianites, 64. Slaughter 
- of the, 67. Defeated by 

Oideon, 11 1. 
llUetus, Paul's voyage to, 

121. 

■iracle — First, of the 
loaves and fishes, 247. 
Of healing the man with 
the withered baud, 236. 
Of healing two blind men 
at Jericho, 258. Of the 
care of leprosy, 232. Of 
the cure of the demoniac, 
2;o. Of the; cure of the 
paralytic, 2^2. Of the 
finding the piece of mo- 
il^ in the fish's mouth, 
252. Of the healing of 
the centurion's servant, 
2)9. Of restoring the 
life of the widow's son, 
2^9. Of the healing of 
the deaf and dumb, 239. 
Of the healing of the man 
possessed by a legion of 
devils, 2ii2. Of the still- 
ing of tne storm, 242. 
Second, of the loaves and 
fishes, 249. 

Hiracles, general consider- 
ation of the, 2)}. 

Miriam, 40. Her sou^^ 50, 
51 w Her opposition to 
Moses, 59. Her death, 
62. 

Mishael, 187. 

Missionary journey, first, 
of Paul and Barnabas, 
}oS. The second, of St 
Paul,jo8. 

Mizraim, 22. 

Mnason, disdple of Gypras, 
accompanies St. Paul to 
Jerusalem, J22. 

Moab, territory of, 6}. 

Moabites, 64, 67, 126, 142. 

Monarchy, Hebrew, esta- 
blishment of the, 91. 

Moriah, origin of the name, 

, Mount, 152. 

Mordecai, 199. 

Moses, birth of, 40. Adopted 
by Pliaraoh's daughter, 
40. Decides to caat in 
nls lot with his own 
people, 41. Kills an 
EiQrpUan, 41. Command- 
ed tu lead the Israelites 
out of Kgypt, 41, 42. 



Oppressed by Pharaoh, 
4;. l^ads the Israelites 
out of Kgypt, 48. God 
speaks to him, 53. Called 
into the cloud, 54. Goes 
a second time into the 
Mount, 56. His disobedi- 
ence, 62. Blessing of, 
68, 69. Song of, 68, 69. 
Three discourses of, 68, 
60. Deaih^of, 70. His 
cnaracter, 70, 71. 
Moses, appears in the 
Transfiguration, 251.^ 



K 

Naamah, mother of Beho- 

boam, 157. 
Naaman's leprosy, 171. 
Nabal, story of, 1^4, 135. 
Nabonadius, 193, 194. 
Nabopolassar, king of 

Babylon, 187, 188. 
Naboth, 168. 
Nadab sees God, 54. 
, son of Jeroboam, his 

reign, 160. 
Nahor, 12, ij. 
Naomi. 107. 
Naphthali, 26. Tribe of, 

102. 
Nathan, the prophet, 14T. 

Sent to denounce David's 

sin, 143, 144. 
Nazarenes, origin of the 

name, 220. 
Nazareth, account of, 219. 

Christ's rejection at, 229. 

Christ's second rejection 

at, 242. 
Nazarites, St Paul Joins 

four, in their vow, jij. 
Nebudiadnezzar, 187, 188. 

Takes Jerusalem, 189. 

His relations with Da- 
niel, Z92. Madness, 192, 

Necho (see Riaraoh-Ne- 

choh). 
Nehemiah, 199-202. 
-^— , Book of, 199. 
Nehushta, mother of Je- 

hoiachln, 188. 
Nero, accession '^ of, J17. 

Paul before, 330. 
New Moon, Feast of the, 

85. 
Nicanor, 208. 
Nicodemus, his relations 

towards Christ, 226. The 



secret disciple, in the 
Council, 254. Brings 
myrrh and aloes to anoint 
the body of Christ, 279. 

Nimrod. 12. 

Nineveh, foundation of, 12. 

Noah, 6, 7-10. Descend- 
ants of, 9. 

Nod, land of, 5. 



Obadiah, governor of 
Ahab's house, 165. 

Obed, son of Boaz and 
Butb,*xo7. 

Obed-edom, the Gittite^ the 
ark in his house, 140. 
Made chief door-keeper, 
141. 

Oblations (tee Sacrifices). 

Oded the prophet, 179. 

Ofiferings Uee Sacrifices). 

Og, king, 63, 64. 

Olives, Mount of, Christ 
and the disciples go out 
to the, 268. 

Omri, dynasty of, 161. 

, king of Israel, re'gn 

of, 161. The statutes of, 
161^ 

Onias I., high-priest, 205. 

HI., high-priest, 206. 

IV., heir to high- 
priesthood, tries to re- 
vive Jewish worship in 
Egypt, 208. 

Ophir, 154, 

Orp&h, 107. 

Oshea (see Joshoa). 

Othuiel, the First Judge, 
108. 



Fftdi,i84, 

Palestine, 21T. SuttJect to 

the first five Ptolemies, 

20$. 
Pallas, brother of Felix, 

317. 
Palm Sunday, 260. 
Rirable, meaning of the 

word, 245. 
Parables, Christ's, 232, 242, 

246. interpretation of 

the, 239, 240. 
Paraclete, the, 267. 
Paran. Israelites ia HlffM 

Wilderness of, 6a -^r 
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FSAchal Lamb, 47, 87. 

" Paasion Week," the, 259. 

PasHOver, institution of 
Feast of the, 47. Mean- 
ing of the, 48. The, 87. 
Kept by Josiah, 186. 

— — , CSirist attends the, 
220. Again, 2^4. Second, 
of Christ's ministry, 245. 
The Third, during our 
Lord's, ministry, 245. 

(see Supper, Pasdial). 

Pastond epistles, jji. 

Patmos, St. John banished 
to, J}}. 

Paul, St., review of his for- 
mer life, 296, 297. His 
bhrthplace and ^rent- 
age, 396. His Koman 
citizenship, 296. His 
trade of tentmaiking, 297. 
His education in Greek 
learning at Tarsus, 297, 
and in rabbinical lore at 
Jerusalem, 297. His ri- 
gid Pharisaism and zeal 
for the Law, 297. His 
persecntiug spirit, 298. 
His part in the martyr- 
dom of Stephen and the 
ensuing persecutions, 
298. His conversion, 
298, joo. Before Agrip- 

Bi, 299. His return to 
amascus, 300. The 
mission of Ananias to 
him, joo. Restored to 
Bight aiid baptized, joo. 
His designation to the 
apostleship, joo. His 
Ministry at Damascus, 
joo. His reception by 
the Apostles and the 
Church, joo. His vision 
in the Temple and full 
commission to the Gen- 
tiles, 300. His minis- 
try in Syria ^and Cilicla, 
J02. With Barnabas at 
Antioch, jo2. His mis- 
sion to Jerusalem (his 
second visit), 304. His 
separation with Bar- 
nabas for the mission to 
the Gentiles, J05. His 
first missionary Journey 
with Barnabas. J05. Con- 
version of Sergius Paulus 
and judgment on Ely- 
mas, 305. Passage of the 
Taurus, ^05. At An- 
tioch in Pisidia, jo6. Per- 
secuted by the Jews, 306. 



With 'Barnabas at Ico- 
nium, J06. Cure of the 
cripple at Lystra, }o^. 
Stoned, 307. His return 
Journey with Barnabas, 
307. He and Barnabas 
go to Jerusalem to op- 
pose the Judaizing spirit 
m the Church, 307. His 
reproof of Peter, 307. 
His second missionary 
Journey, 30B. Accom- 
panied by Silas, 309. 
Their visit to Syria and 
Cilicia, 309. Is acoom- 

EEtnied by Timothy on 
Isjoumey, 309,310. In 
PhrygiaandGalatia, 310. 
Forbidden to preach the 
Gospel In Asia, 310. His 
call into Europe, 310. 
His voyage to Macedo- 
nia, 311. At Philippi, 

31 1. Conversion of Ly- 
dia, 311. Scourged and 
imprisoned with Silas, 

312. Conversion of the 
gaoler after the earth- 
quake, 312. Arrives 
with Silas at Thessalo- 
nica, 312. Preaches in 
the synagogue and 
rouses the envy of the 
Jews, 312. At Beroea, 
31?. His discourse at 
Athens, 313. His reve- 
lation of the Unknown 
God, 313. His converts 
at Athens, 314. Lives 
at Corinth with Aquila 
and Priscilla, working 
with his own hands, 314. 
Ejected by the Jews, he 
turns to the Gentiles, 

3 15. God visi ts him by a 
vision in tbe nighty 316. 
Brought before Gallic, 

316. Tumult of the 
Jews against, 316. His 
voyage to Ephesus and 
visit to the synagogue, 

317. Goes to Jerusalem, 
317. His contest with 
Judaizing teachers, and 
relief of Jewish Chris- 
tians, 317. Returns to 
Antioch, 317. End of 
his second missionary 
Journey, 317. Third mis- 
sionary Journey, 318. His 
dealing with the twelve 
dibciples who knew only 
the baptism of John, 3 19. 



Preaches in the 9»l 
gogue at Ephesos, m 
Preaches in ;the scbodd 
Tyrannus, jiQ. Hiaii» 
racles, 319. Frqwresti 
leave Ephesos, 319. Bi 
first B^isUe to the 0»> 
rinthians, 310. Sets vi\ 
for Macedonia, jia Se- 
cond Epistle to tbe O 
rmthiai^ J20. Ifisjov- 
ney through Macedonji 
and voyage from Ihi* 
lippi after the PMsoier, 
321. His week at Tnif 
and fieu^well Sunday, 3IL 
His voyage to Miktoi, 
J2I. Another Sondiv 
farewell, 321. Takes ip 
his abode at CsBBareawia 
PhiUp tbe deacon, in 
His journey to Jerais- 
lem, 322. His leo^tios 
by tlie churchsB, 32L 
Joins four Nazuites in 
their vow, 323. As- 
saulted in the Temple 
and rescned by the tii* 
bune Lysias, 323. BJi 
defences to tbe peoide 
and before the SanM* 
drim,323,324. The plot 
against his life, 324. iii« 
defence before Felix and 
imprisonment at Gen* 
rea,324,325. His hearing 
before Festus, 32K. Ap- 
peals to Caesar, 3 25. Hia 
defence before Agrippt, 

326. The decifikm to 
send him to Rome, 317. 
His voyage and Oap- 
wreck, minute tmthfal- 
ness of the narrative ol^ 

327, 328. Ship caught 
in a typhoon, 327. 'llic 
ship drifts on the star- 
board ta<^ 328. His 
stay at Malta, 328. Vis- 
age to Syracuse, Rbe- 
gium, and Puteoli, 328, 
329. Journey by land 
to Rome, 329. Met bj 
Christians at Appil Fo- 
rum and the Three Ts- 
vems, 329. Delivered to 
Burrus, 329. His con- 
dition as a prisoner in 
the Pnetorium, 329. His 
two conferences with the 
Jews, 329. His two 
years' imprisonment at 
Rome, 330. His lil^isae 
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Colossians, jji. 
Btle to Philemon, 
[is Epistles, 33i' 
•tyrdom,3ji, J32. 
i(i 3io. Chro- 
of the life of, 295. 
, Bay, i28. 
Qg ot Israel, 178, 
Leign of, 180. 

king of Israel, 
8. 

, the Feagt of, 88. 
y of, 289. 

lel call of, 2jo. 
tts to walk upon 
«r, 248. His fall 
on of the Christ, 
lis remonstrance 
ybrist reveals the 
r of His death and 
:tion, 250. Re- 
)y a mirade from 
lenity about the 
money, 252. Sent 
ure the liast Sup- 
6. His presence 
fyj. Christ's pre- 
oonceming his 
of Him, 267. In 
rden, 268. Re- 
when the other 
!S flee, 260. His 
»f Christ, 269. His 
the sepulchre, 
hrist's appearance 
28J. His avowal 
) to Christ, 285. 
, command to him 
diction of his mar- 
, 285. One of the 
B " of the Church, 
lis sermon on the 
r Pentecost, 290. 
John before the 
rim, 290. Pro- 
the deceit of Ana- 
id Sapphira, 291. 
Idness at his se- 

Spearanoe before 
ledrim, 291. He 
bn confer on the 
bed Samaritans the 
the Holy Ghost, 
lis mission to the 
!fi, jox. Raises 
and makes con- 
tJoppa, ^01. Re- 
the first Gentile 
s into the Church, 
His deliverance 
prison, 303. At 



the conferences at Jeru- 
salem about the Juda- 
izing spirit in the Church, 
J07. Speech of, in the 
Church at Jerusalem, 
}<yj. His subsequent re- 
proof by St. Paul, J07. 
Associated by traditioh 
with St. Paul in martyr- 
dom, 332. His first 
Epistle, written from 
Babylon, 332. Death, 
332. 

Peter, First Epistle of, J92. 

Pharaoh's command to de- 
stroy the new-born sons 
of the Israelites, 4a His 
contest with Moses, 44- 
47. Pursues the Israel- 
ites, 50. 

dreams, ji, 32. 

-Hophra, king of 

Egypt, 189. 

Nechoh, king of 



Egypt, 186, 187. 

Pharisees, rise of the, 210. 
At the time of Herod, 
213. Charge the dis- 
ciples with sabbath- 
breaking. 235- Plot with 
the Herodians against 
Christ, 236, 262. Christ's 
controversy with, when 
they charge Him with 
casting out devils by 
the power of I3eelze- 
bub, 241. Christ's en- 
counter with, who ask 
for a sign, 249. Leaven 
of the, 249, 250. Hold a 
council concerning Jesus, 
256. 

PhasaSU son of Antipater, 
puts down revolt of Jews 
at Jerusalem, 214. 

Philemon, Epistle to, iji. 

PhiUp, call of, 224. 

, son of Herod and 

Cleopatra, tetrarch of 
Itursea, 221. 

Philippi, battle o^ 214. 
Paul at, 321. 

Philippians, EpisUe to the, 

3ii' 

Philistines, their settle- 
ment in Beer-sheba, 18. 
Their oppression of Is- 
rael, 1 15- 1 20. Subdued 
by David, 142. 

Phinehas, son of Eleazar, 
67. 

, son of Eli, X18, 1x9. 

Phoenicia, 150. 



Phurah, servant of Gideon, 
III. 

I^ut, 22. 

Pi-hflJiiroth, 50. 

Pilate, Pontius, his tyr- 
anny, 226. Jesus brought 
before, 270. Sends Him 
to Herod Antipas, 271. 
Appeals to the generosi- 
ty of the people, 271. 
Makes one more effort 
to save Him, 272. 
Writes the title of Christ 
to mortify the Jews, 215. 
His care to ascertain the 
truth of Christ's death, 
278. Allows Joseph to 
take .Christ's body, 279. 
Deposed, 294. 

Plagues of Egypt, 44-47. 

Pompey, enters Jerusalem, 
2x1. 

Potiphar, 31, His wife, ji. 

Potipherah, father of Jo- 
seph's wife, 32. 

Prsetorium, Jesus led to 
the, 270. 

Priest, High, 89. 

Priests, High, the, 80, 8x. 

Priesthood, institution of 
the, 79, 80. 

Proverbs, Book ot X51. 

Ptolemy 1., takes Jeru- 
salem, 205. 

11., Philadelphus, 

Septuagint ascribed part- 
ly to literary tastes of; 
205. 

IV., Philopater, his 

war with Antiochus the 
Great, 20$. His perse- 
cution of the Jews, 205, 
206. 

v., Epiphanes, 206. 

VI., Philometor, 206. 

Pubiius, the primate of 
Melita, J28. 

Pul, kmg of Assyria, at- 
tacks Israel, 178. 

Purim, the feast of. 90, 199. 

Puteoli, Paul's voyage tu, 
329. Christians at, J29. 

Q 

Quadratus, Ummidius, pre- 
fect of Syria, 325. 

B 

Rab-saris, 184. 
Bab-ahakeh, 184. . 
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£acbel« wife of Jacobs 26. 

Her death, 29. 
Eahab. 95, 97. 
Kamotb-gilead, battle of, 

16 J, 169. 
Raphia, battle of, 205. 
Rebelui^, wife of Isaac, 20^ 

21 ; her deceit, 23, 2^ 25. 
Bed Sea, passage ot the, 50. 
Kehoboam, son of Solomon, 

157. His character, 158. 

His reign, 157, 158. 
Rephaim, race of tiie, 129. 
Bephidim, 52. 
Resurrection of Christ, 281. 
Reuben, 26. Saves Jo- 
seph's life, JO. 
^—, tribe of, 67, 68, 100. 
Re2dn, king of Damascus, 

attacks Judah, 179. 
Rezon founds the Syrian 

kingdom of Damascus, 

155. 
Rizpah, concubine of Saul, 

142. 
Rod of Aaron, 44, 62. 
Rod of Moses, 42. 
Rome, Paul's arrival at, 

J 29. His two years im- 

prisonment at, jjo. 
Ruth, 107. 
1 Book of, 107. 
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Sabbath, festivals connec- 
ted with the, 84-86. In- 
stitution of the, 2. Re> 
vivalof the, J2, 197. 

— — after Uie Cruci- 
fixion, 280. Christ as- 
serts his supremacy over 
the, 23$, 

Sabbatic year, 85. 

Sabbatlcu Month and the 
Feast of Trumpets, 85. 

Sabinus, procurator of 
Judsea, 221. 

Sacred Seasons, 84-90. 

Sacrifice, Isaac's, 19. 

, of living animals, 4. 

Sacrifices and Oblations, 74, 
81. 8i. 

Sadduc (see Zadok). 

Sadducees, rise of the, 2x0. 

Christ's encounter with 

the, who ask for a sign, 

249. The leaven of the, 

249; 250. Attempt of 

the, to entrap Christ, 261. 

Sttlatbiel, 19;. 

Stdmoa marries Bahab, 97. 



Samaria, loi. Capital of, 
built by Omri, 161. Siege 
of, 171. 

, Christ's journey 

through and rejection in, 
25;. Restoration of, by 
Herod, 215. 

Samaritans, rebellion of, 
205. Conversion of the, 
294. Peter and John 
preach to the, jij. 

Sameas, 2ij. 

Samson, the fourteenth 
Judge, 115-118. 

Samuel, the fifteenth 
Judge, XI 8. His con- 
nexion wiih Saul, 122- 
IJ2. His death, 1)4. 

Sanballat the Horonite, 199, 
201. 

Sanhedrim, the 22a Jesus 
arraigned before the, 269. 
Paul before the, J24. 
Peter and John before 
the, 29a Stephen be* 
fore the, 29). Apostles 
before the, 201. 

Sarai. wife of Aoraham, 13, 
14. Her name changed, 

17. Gives birth to Isaac, 

1 8. Death of, 20. 
Sarah, wife of Abraham 

(iee Sarai). 
Sargon, king of Assyria, 

181, 1B3, 184. 
Saul, 122, i2i. Reign of, 

124-1^6. 

of Tarsus (tee Paul). 

Scape-goat, 89, 90. 
Scaurus, lieutenant of 

Pompey, 211. 
Scriptures, the, 20a 
Seir, Mount (see Edom). 
Seleuddae, kingdom of the, 

reaches dinuuc of its 

power, 205. 
Sennacherib, 184. Death 

of, 1*85. 
Septuagint, the, 205. 
Sepulchre of Christ, the, 

279. The watch and 

seal upon the, 279. 
, holy, visit of the 

women to the, 281. Visit 

of Peter and John to 

the, 282. 
Sergius Paulua^ conversion 

of, JOS. 
Sermon on the Mount, 2j6, 

2j8. 2J9. 
Serpexvl, the, i, V 



Sethite race, 6, 7. 

Shadrach, 188, 192. 

Shallum, son of Jabesh, 
usurps the crown of Is- 
rael, 177. 

Shalmaneser IL, king of 
Assyria, 174. 

IV, 181. 

Shamgar, the third Judge, 
108. 

Sheba, son of Bichri, rebel- 
lion of, 146, 147. 

, the queen of, i J4. 

Sbechem, city of, 14. 28. 
Destroyed by Abime- 
lech, II J. 

, valley of, 69. 

Sbecblnah, the, 74, 15 j. 

Shem, 8, 9, 10. 

, race of, 11, 12, 22. 

Shemaiah, the prophet, 158. 

Shehhbazzar (see Zerub- 
babel). 

Shew-bread, S3, 

^ Table of, 78. 

Sbimei, the son of Gera, 
145,146. His death, 15a 

Sblnar. plain of, 12. 

Shishak, king ef Egypt, 
155. Makes an expedi- 
tion against Jerusalem, 
X58. 

Sichem (see Shechem). 

Sihon, 63, 64. Kingdom 
of, 63' 

Silas, sent to Antioch, ^07. 
Accompanies St. Paul on 
his second missionary 
journey, J09. Left at 
Bercsa. 313. Rejoins 
Paul at Corinth, 314. 
His arrival gives a new 
impulse to St. Paul, 31$. 
With Paul at PhUippi 
(see Paul). 

Silo, general, 214. 

Siloam, well of. 254. 

Silvanus, with Peter at 
Babylun, 3J2. 

Simeon, proclaims Jesus 
as the Christ of God, 23a 

, 26. His imprison- 
ment, 33' 

, tribe of, loi. 

Simon, a Cyrenian, said to 
have been the bearer of 
the cross of Christ, 274. 

L, 205. 

, son of Mattathias, 

208. Aids his brother 
Jonathan, 209. Me- 
\&»'eS36\. q( his services. 
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- Simon, 8an)amedPeter,2;o. 

E the Pharisee, Christ 

' in the house of, 240, 241. 

' Sinai, Mount, 49, 5^. Wil- 
derness of, S3. 
Sisera, 108, 109. 
Slaves, 92. 
, Hebrew, 86, 92. 

: 80, king of Egypt, 181. 
Sodom, wickedness of, 15, 
17. Destruction of, 18. 
Solomon, birth of, 144. 
Beceives his father's 
charge to build a house 
for Jehovah, 147. Pro- 
claimed king, 148. His 
reign, 149-155. Marries 
Pharaoh's daughter, 150. 
God's appearance to him 
in a dream, 150. Re- 
ceives the gift of wisdom, 
150-151. His decision 
in the case of the two 
women, 151. His mi^- 
nifioence, 151. Personal 
qualities, 151. Builds the 
Temple, 151-15^. His 

Ealace, 151. ^s other 
nildings, 15^, 154. His 
faults, 154. His death* 

155. 
, Book of the Acts of, 

155. 

^,Songot 151. 

Sosthenes, raler of the 
synagogue at Corinth, 
J 16. 

Stephanas, baptism o^ ji6. 

Stephen, the martyr, made 
a deacon, 292. His £aith 
and miracles, 292. His 
succe&s in the contro- 
versy with the Hellen- 
istic Jews, 29}. His 
defence before the San- 
hedrim, 29J. His mar- 
tyrdom, 293. Its effect 
on St Paul, 29^-294. 
Date of, 294. 

Straight) the street called, 
300. 

Sucooth, 50. 

Supper, the Lord's, Christ's 
institution of, 267. 

i the Pasdial, account 

of, 266. Its conoexion 
with the Last Supper of 
our Lord, 267. 

Susanna, 241. 

Sychar, CbJist's disciples 
at, 227. 

Synagogne, the Greats 204. 

Synagogues, 197. 

Sm. Sobift. Hist. 



Syria, revolt ot 214. 
Syrians, David's defeat of 

the, 142. 
Syro - Phoenician woman, 

prayer of the, 249. 



Tabernacle, covered with 
the cloud, 56. Cloud 
lifted fVom it, 58, 59. 

, history of the, 79. 

, made after the pat. 

tern shown to Moses, 57, 

74-79- 
of the Congregation, 

56. 
, the, set up at Shiloh, 

lOI. 

Tabernacles, Feast ot 89. 
Tables of stone, 54. 
Tadmor, built l^ Solomon* 

154- 
Tamar, daughter of David, 

144. 

Tarshish. 22, 154. 

Tarsus, birthplace of St 
Paul, 296. 

Tartan, 184. 

Taurus, St. Paul's passage 
of the, 305. 

Temple, building of the, 
1 51-153. Description of 
the, 152, 153. Dedica- 
tion of the, 15 J. Re- 
building of the, under 
Cyrus, 196, 197. 

at Jerusalem, Christ's 

first cleansing of the, 
226. Second cleansing, 
261. 

of Herod, 215. 

Terah, 12. His genealogy, 

Tertullus, comes to Ctesa- 
rea to accuse Paul be- 
fore Felix, 324. 

Testament Old, the, 200. 

— ^ Canon of the Old, 201. 

Theocracy of the Jews, 7 ?. 

Thessalonians, First Epis- 
tle, to the, written at 
Corinth, ji6. 

, Second Epistle to the, 

written at Corinth, ji6. 

Tbessalonica, Roman capi- 
tal of Macedonia, Paul 
at ill. Synagogue of 
the Jews at, 312. 

Thomas, with the assem- 
bled Apostles at the 
second appearance of 
Jesus to them, 284. 



Three Taverns, the. Chris- 
tians meet Paul at 329. 

Tiberius, 294. 

Tibni. a competitor for the 
crown of Israel, 161. 

Tiglath-ptliser, khig of As- 
syria, 178; 179, 180. 

Timnath-Seroh, Joshua's 
inheritance, 102. 

Timothy, companion of St 
Paul on his second mis- 
sionary Journey, 309. 
His parentage, jio. 
Left at Beroea, 313- He- 
Joins Paul at CoriDth, 
514. His arrival gives 
a new impulse to St 
Paul, 315. With Paul 
on his third missionary 
Journey, 319, His mis- 
sion to Macedonia and 
Achaia, 319. 

i First Epistle 10,331. 

, Second Epistle to, 

331. 

Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, 
185. 

llrzah, becomes the resi- 
dence of king Jeroboam, 

159. 
Tisri, month of, 85. 
Tithes, S3, 93. 
Titus, accompanies Paul 

and Bamabias to Jerti- 

salero, 307. 

, Epistle to, 331. 

Tobiah the Ammonite, 199. 

201. 
Toi, king of Hamath, T42. 
Tola, the Seventh Judge, 

113- 
Transfiguration, the, 251. * 
Tree of the Knowledge of 

Good and Evil, 2. 
Tribes, the Twelve, terri- 
tories of, XOO~I02. 
Troas, Alexandria, St Paul 

sees at, the vision which 

calls him to Europe, 

310. 
, Paul spends a week 

at 321. 
Trumpets, Feast of (fee 

Sabbatical Month). 
Tryphon, kills Jonathan, 

209. Ugnrpaiion of, 209. 
Tubal-Cain, 5. 
Tyrannui^ the school of, 

Paul Caches in the, 

319- 
Tyre, Paul at, 321. 
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UR. 
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Z0BA1 



V 

Ur of tberCfaldeea, 13. 
Uriah the HitUte. 14;. 
Urim and Thanitnlm, 8a 
Uzzah, son of Ablnadab, 

140. 
Uzziah, king, of Jndab, 

178, ns- 



Vail, the, 76. 

Veil of the Temple, rend- 
ing of the, 277. 



W 

Weights and Measures, 

Tables of, iJ4-i^7-' 
Well, Jacob's, 28. Christ 

at, 227. 
Whitsuntide, 89, 
Whitsunday (lee Pentecost, 

Day of). 



Wilderness of Sin, $1. 
woman, creation of, j. 



Xerxes, king of Persia, 198, 



Zacchteus, conversion of, 

258. 
Zachariah, king of Israel, 

his reign, 177. 
Zacharias, priest in the 

Temple, 218. Gabriel 

appears to him, 218. 

Recovers his speech, 219. 
Zndok, 141. 148, 150. 
Zaphnatii-Paaneah, name 

given to Joseph, ji. 
Zared, valley and brook of, 

6j. 
Zebadlab, i6i. 
Zeb(<dee, his sons, 25;, 258. 
Zeboim, 15. Destruction 

of, 15. 



Zebudab, moihi 

akim, 187. 
Zebal, govemc 

chem, 1 1 J. 
Zebulun, 26. Ti 
ZechariaJi, a pre 

time of Uzzia 

, son of Jeh 

, the propl 

Iddo, 198. 
Zedekiah, king 

189. 
Zephaniab, the 

186. 
*' Zerah, the Cut 
Zered (see Zared 
Zernbbabel, pri 

dah, 196. 
Zeruiab, David's 
Zibiah, mother 

J73. , 
Zilpah,26. Chn< 

Zimri, kills Ela 
ceeds him, 16] 
Zin, wilderness < 
Zion, 140, 15;. 
Zipporah, vife 

Zobah, kingdom 



THE END. 






